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ABSTRACT 

The document presents the^ final report, of the Arts in 
■Education Project, a research proiect of the National Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped to develop and measure the effects of' an arts 
ir.fused c\3rriculum on the academic per formance of handicapped 
elementary school' children. P model for infusing the arts into the 
established curriculum was created, along with a guide to provide 
educators with arts strateg'ies for teaching basic learning -skills and 
frcmotinq aesthetic development. The arts infused curriciilum model, 
utilizes all the arts (visual arts, drama/theater, dance/mavement , 
and music) in an interrelated way to teach basic learning skills 
(QTCss motor development, sen.sory motor integration, perceptual motor 
integration, language development, conceptual skills development, and 
social skills development) and aesthetic development (awareness, 
imitation, self initiation, skill development, and critical 
judgment). In the 3 years of the proiect, a large volume of data has 
been accumulated, with test results siiqgesting the success of the 
prcqram. The final report covers project rationale, goals and 
objectives, organization, activities and accomplishments, research 
and evaluation results, and conclusions and recommendations. Sample 
instruments and forms, * research and evaluation data, and publications 
a^e appended. (^)LS) 
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ABSTRAi 



The National Committee, Arts for Handicapped , responding 

to a need to investigate the : impact, of the* arts, on th^ /develop- 
ment of basic skills of handicapped^^ children , conceives the Arts 
in Education Project. Rooted-in ttwfc belief that arts experiences 
can increase cognitive development •^Jlfe well as enhance aesthetic - 
growth, NCAH designed a research p^fj^ject to develop and measure 
the effects of an arts-infused curriculum on the academic 
performance . 'of handicapped children* , * 

A model for infusing the arts into the established curriculum 
was created along with an Arts for Learning Guide which provides 

^educators wirth arts strategies for . teaching -basic . learning skills 
4nd promoting aesthetic development. The arts-infused curriculum 
/ model utilizes all the arts (visual arts, drama/theatre, dance/ 
movement, and. music) in an interrelated way to teach basic 
learning skills (gross motor development, sensory motor 

^ integration , perceptual motor integration , language development , 
conceptual skills development , and social 3jkil Is development) 
and aesthetic development (awareness, imitation, self-initiation, 
skill development, and critical judgment) . (Figure 1) 

During the first year of Project AIE, ^teachers in five ele- 
mentary sqhools in the Clover Park School District in Tacoma, 
Washington participated by collecting student data' and contri- 
buting lessons towards the development of a Model and Guide, 

'•Traditional research procedures were used and experimental and 
- control groups were randomly assigned. Experimental groups were 

. treated with arts activities . infused into the established cur- 
riculum. The Peabody Individual Achievement Test'was^ used for 
pre and post testing on' experimental and control groups' as a 
measure of 4:ognitive' growth. Treatment of the resuJ^bing data 
with analysis of covariance was chosen as the most <5texiclusive 
procedure,; While findings using subtest scores were all in the 'j 
expected-^l;^ection,\ they did not reach the .05 level of signifi- 
Ccince. However, the results of the analysis of covariance with 
total test^ scores was significant beyond the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. The t^ime lapse between pre and post testing was 
five months. * 
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• , Figure 1 




The conceptual ■ model illustra.tes tt^e three ma jor "^areas of 
emphasis'for an arts inf used--program- • . The Arts^are represented, 
on one^ dimeni^ion; within each 'art fWm are several cate^gories . . 
The Basic Learning Abilites are clas^fied on/^ another dimension; 
sub-sumed under each of "these ca.teQo'^ries are additional- lea«rning 
skills. Five levels of Aesthetic Development aire represented 
on the tbiird dimension. The arts i^nfo^sed curriculum/model inV 
dicates 'the interaction' among .the five ''levels of .aesthetic V 
development, th6 four major art forms arid the basic learning / 
abilities ^ ^ - . ' • - ^' \ ^ 



In the^^econd year of Project AIE, the research Vas extended 
to three sites 'in w.i(^ely separated communities in Cldv^i: -Park, f 
Washington; St. Louis'., Missouri; and .New- ^Has/en , Connecticut. 
The data base vjas increased to include . a 'larger age group and 
a, variety of handicapping Conditions. Using a npVm referenced 
ap'^prpach to interpreting the data from the Peabody Individual 
Ach'ievement. Test , the/students showed consistent gains in all - 
ar^as at all sites bu't one in 'which malntenartte in math occurred. 
The magnitude of. the g^ns were-smarll but consistent, averaging 
fo\*r st^andard scqre poimis and a percenti-^e rank ing'r'^se of, 
four. The time ^lapse b^etaween pre and post testing was six months 
£n addition to administering th$ PIAT to students, data were 
collected from teachers -to assess^ their perceptions of students.' 
aesthetic 'growthi. The results of these evaluations were 'en- . 
. couraging with C'^isistently increasing ratings of ' student com- 
petencies ,aAd skills. for the c'ombined si*tes. - ■ ~ ' 

During the second year teachers experiinented with the 
Model and Guide activities; revis'^on and refinements *were made ' 
which formed the basis for the final Arts for.I^earning Guide ' 
field tested in fourteen .<=:chool dis^tricts across the country 
in the Third Year .Project activities. , Special, education'^ arts, 

^ and regular education teachers wet^e included as well as students - 

< ^ges 2 to 21, v)ith physical and sensory disabilities, moderate 
to severe mental deficits, and emotional and beliavioral dis- 
orders. Specific instrumentation was developed- to' determine 

^ the -ef Bicacy^"^"^ the Model and Guida" itself , the- perceptions of ; 
administrators wi'th respect teacher utilizaticm of the Guide, 
and detailed inf orma'tion.^oh the utility of the activi'ties. 
Results of these e"v^a■luatlons indicated that the teachers' ^felt^ 
the Gojide could improve the* skills ^of children in all the areas 
of basic learning aKilities. Teacners, administrators, and 
university personnel found the Guide and Model to be compre- 

* hcnsive , ' well orgariized'and presented in a utilitarian format. 
In*addition, the University respondents indicated they would use 
the- .Guide as a tool in teacher t/raining." 

V In the three ^^eairs of this innovative and developmental 
research project, a largte volume of data has been accumulated, 
ni:ch has/been^ learned and many new research questions have^ begn 
gGnerQted*> An important contribution has been made to the body 
of knowledge about new teoKniques for teaching handicapped 
childjcen. ' ■ * * • 



f -INTRODUCTION 



The meaning and significance- of life is irftimately related 
to thfe ability of eac^ o.f us regardless of social -status , to 
manifest, his uniqueness. Dr. -Edwin Martin, the Deputy jCommis;-: 
sibner of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (DHEW),' 
has ^remiYided us that* "as educators ^ (we must) fo^s mor^ care- 
fully'on the individual ' anji his or' her "Ihniqueness ,''._ThosQ 
who work with the handicappe^d, bel»ieve that creative arts play^ 
a criicial role, in providing 'for inci-ividu^l tiniqueness. . It is, 
both natural and. fitting that -the Bureau of Education ^ fof tVie 
Handicapped, with i^ts emphasis qn individuality, and the, Na^; 
tional Committee, with its fo'cus on creativity, respond to 
Dr. Martin^'s far sighted observation , "The challenge of ;the 
next decade ,.. will be'tg reawaken our hearts and oy^ir^^yi^rits 
to the individual nature of each handicaooed 'or gi'¥te(;Li^ild. " 
(Martin, 1978) . - . . ^ . - • ' ■ 
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Special Education as a 'discipline is undergoing a major 
upheaval. Since the passage of P.L. 94-1.42 in 1975, the pro-"" 
fessional .community has been challenged to produce new method- 
ologies, new progi^pms and new research to meet the needs bf all 
handicapped children. It was this -atmosphere of change- and 
challenge that The National' Committee, Arts -for ^ the Handicapped 
began the Arts in Edidcation Project -in October of 1976 . 

This Project had a two fJart focus: the development of an ■ 
arts-infuse^ 'curriculum model and ^he ass^essment of its impact 
jon the cognitive, social and aesthetic grci\>7th of handicapped 
children*. The Project employed a traditional research design, 
♦utilizing pre and post* testing with a standardized instrume^nt 
*arid random assignment to control and experimental classroom'^. 

. ' " . . • ■ • - • '\ • / 

r i ' 

The rationale^ for the Project was rooted- in three major 
concerns: the need to respoftd to the mandate of P.L. 94-142, 
the educational trend of "Back to Basics" arid the ^status of 
arts research involving handiciapped children. 



Response tto -P.L. 94-142 • \ ^ 

» • " « < 

;^Congress, in mandating a National commitment to the educa- 
tion of all handi'capped ,children made a?i equally important 
atatemenb regarding the inclusion of the ar^s in the special 
eclucation program. -The following excerpt from Senate 'Report' 
Number 9^4-169 reflects the_ firm .conviction of the U.S, Congress 
that the arts should have^ central role in edugaitonal pro- 
gramming for handicapped children. < ^ " \ ^ 

\ - ' 

"Th^, use of J:he arts /as a teaching tool for^the handi- 
cappedy+iy^ long been recognized as a viable,' effective 
.way nc/t on^iy of teaching special . skills , but also of . ^ 
reaching youngsters who had otherwise, been unteachabld . . ^ 
The Committee envisions that programs under th^is bill 
could well include. an arts component and, indeed, urges 



that local* educational ^.agencies' include the* arts 
•in- proc^rams. for the handicapped, under this Art . - 
Such a program could cover both -appreciation of the 
. ,arts by the^hafndicap'ped you-ngstar^ ^^nd the utili- 
^^'zation of the art's as a l^eaching ^sool 'per se." 




B^ok to Basics ' . ^ 

Three years ago, educators from ali mparts 'of the country' ^ 
were expressing alarm at declining tesl^'-^cores af every educa- 
tional, level. Educational innoy^tidYi was bein(|' attached, and 
there were repeated, calls for a return to the' traditional modes \" ^ 
of instruction, for -.a rejection of l^perimeijtation. . The rally- . . 
ing cf-y was "Back to Basicsl". . ' " * ' 

" ' . * . \. " 

The Alfe Pr(j5ject whose purp'ose was to focus on the develop- 
ment of an ^arts-infused curriculum model for Jiandica^3|ped^ child- " 
ren and the' assessment of its impact on their cognitive and 
aesthetic grow1:h is in fact a back ' to' basics approach^ ' • 

David Rockef eller , ' Jr . , writing in the report of the work of ^ 
The Arts,. Education and Americans Panel, said:.. 

"This ?anel supports the conce'pt O-f ' basic education ' , 
but maintains that the arts, properly taught, a*re 
b'asic to individual development since they more .than 
any other subject awaken all the sen^s - the learning 
• pores. We ^endorse a curriculum which puts 'basics' 
^ 'first, because the arts^are basic right at , the heart 

of ""the matter. ^ • ^ 

. I .. . - ' % 

I Thfe. arts provide un^ique ways of knowing about the ^ ^ 

world and 'should be cep^tral to learning for this reason 
alohe."* . , 

Many , philosophers, and educators - proponents Vof arts-for- ^ 
ed-ucation have preceded Rockefeller: Gesell an^ Ilg (1943) in 
their work "Infant and child in the Culture of Today" give 
countless examples of creative arts experiences as being critical 
in the physical, emotional and intellectual development of a 
child. Lowenfeld (1957) in his work "Creative and Mental Growth" 
clearly 'established a.connectinq link betv/een arts activities 
and cognitive d^evelopment«^ Winifred Ward, America' s first 
lady of "drama-f or-child*ren" * spent a; lifetime advocating its- V^^j 
Use 'as a teaching strategy. Furthermore, dance class participation 

\ . ^_ • • i 

*PagG 6. Coming to Our Senses , McGraw-Hill ,1977 . 
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has. been cite4 as^ a useful technique for improving- coordination 
skidis, Increasing aliteneion span, developing self-awareness 
and learning -app-ropriate social behaviors (Goodrpw, 1963)/. 

In a study of movement and^ music oxperiences for subnormal 
adolescent girls, there was evidence o^L greater interest in 
language and a more creative and independent: attitude ' (Grifves , 
•]^963). . ' ^ 

Fink (1968) reported on thk results. of an experimental^ dance 
program for retarded persons and cited- increased body coor- 
dination, language development, concept development and ability 
to listen and follow directions ■ 

Calder (19 72) , reviewing research on .the impact of dance in 
programs for' retarded persons, concluded that positive effects 
were seen in^ behavior anti in other 'areas of educational pro- 
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Other studies by Cotter and Spradlin (1971), Gitter (1972), 
McClelland (1970) , . ^nd 'Srisopark (1971) all point to the social 
'and academic achievements of mentally retarded^ndividual^ via 
the use of an art form as a medium for teaching ba^sic skills. 

Status of Arts Research 

'A paucit-y of research has been, done on the use of arts in 
special education settings.- Kalenius (19 77)" in reviewijig the 
research .literature reported' that in 554 references tp arts 
studies and handicapped ^children, only 13^ showed ^relevant 
findings. ,0f the 138,_only 46 contained information which could 
be generalized as possible research. However*, pt those that • 
were considered research, music, dance, and, visual art were, 
considered to encourage the intellectual and social development 
of Handicapped children. The literature showed^ for example, 
. that learning to play an ■ ins trument , and perforin before an audience, - 
enhaUce^the quality af life for' handicapped chi^ldren. 

"kalenius also indicated tha»t:^i^ review of the literature 
Revealed a lack of systematic infusion of all the arts into the 
basic special e|(ucation curric;alum.' Specifically, h^ found 
that there ha*s been poor definition of terms, lack of communis 
cation between arts educators and special educat9rs , • poor 
.techniques, for an^l^zing anecdotal and basic ^search studies. \ ' 
The bulk of arts r^earch focused on visual arts and' music ifi 
the, area of mental retardation, with other art forms and other 
handicapping conditions^ receiving little researchf^interest 
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The Saturday Review (19^7/ devoted its cover sTtory to jarts- 
infused curriculum and showed that it^works - citiVig" incjreAsed ' 
ac^hieverr.ent levels. Tj^e Review cited numerous recent studies whici^ 
indicaited a national trend to integrate the arts into educa^tion dif 
all children, handicapped and non.-handicapped as well. 

Additionally, natiqnally recognized educators and research- 
ers .have noted the important role that the artsyserve in-.-^-^e 
emotional, social, physical, and mental developin^ht of -handficapped 
children and youth. For example: . 

\ ♦ . ^ . 

• 1. The arts are alternative learning approaches for 

children whose probiem.s interfere, with their ad- ^ 
^justjnent to more traditional classroom situations 
(Bloom, 1976) . . 

' 2. "Essential work behaviors and impor^^^t skills-=^for 

successful work performances cany^e j^earned .through ^, 
involvement in the arts (Goldstein ,. 1977) . 

3. The arts can, Ke a medium of communication and of 
stimulating experiences for children with sensory. , . ' 

^ impairments (Perks, 1977). \ ■ \ 

4. Arts activities can reveal the conflicts*" and, tensions 
"of children with behavioral, and emotional probjjerrtg 
-and can enable teachers and parents to deal with/them 

^ in a mor^ understanding way (Perks, 1977). 

• 5. The- arts help to meet the deep need for personal ; ■ 

expression that. is experienced by^ all individuals 
^.(Rocke^feller, 1977).. " * . 

In summary, the status of arts -research in speciaJ^-education • 
has been limited. The AIE Project performed rigoirpus research 
on an arts-infusefl curriculum for handicapped children. The 
"back to basics" was addressed by the AIE Project with its focus 
on the development of a hierarchy of social,' emotional, and 
conceptual skills necess^iry foi: ^cognitive and aesthetic develop^ 
ment.^ The. response to P.L. 94-142 necessitated "the investiga- 
tion of nev7 strategies and approaches fof teaching handi- 
capped children -through the use of the arts. The AIE Project 
• focused on developing an Arts in'Dducatidri conceptual^ model 
and' curriculum for teaching 'handicapped children... ' 
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IV. DEFINITIONS 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ; children who need special education and 
related services because they 'are mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, serious-, 
ly emotionally disturbed, crippled, or otherwise^, health im- 
paired, or haVe specific learning disabilities. ^ 

THE ARTS • 

ARTS: the term "arts" includes, but is not limited to, music 
. ( instriimental aj7d vocal) , dance, drama, folk art, creative 
writing, architecture and ^aliied f ielc|s , painting, sculpture, 
photography, graphic and craft arts, industrial design, costume 
and fashion design, motion pi^ctures, television, radio, tape 
".and -sound recording, and the /arts related to' the presentation, 
\perf ormance , execution, and,sexhibition of "^such major art forms. ^ 
"The' arts, as used in this ■ prro ject , refer *to the widest possible 
^^range of activities: f ormal^inf ormal , impressive/expressive, 
technical/spontaneous , s imp I'e/ sophisticated , unique/on-going , 
trdditional/unusual , product oriented/process oriented. 

ARTS INTUSED CURRICULUM : a course study in which arts activi- 
ties (drama, visual arts, music, dance) are employed in a system 
atic manner to increase basic learning skill and abilities.' 

ARTS INFUSED CURRICULUM MODEL : The three dimensional model 
(Figure 1) portrays the interaction among each of. , the arts 
forms, levels of aesthetic development and basic learning skills 
and abilities. 

VISUAL ARTS : pertains to drawing , painting , textiles and crafts 
Line, texture, balance, shape, , repetition and color are a few 
' of the basic components, l.^:?:^^^^'^ 

MUSIC : '^involves sound, and movement. Some elements are tone, 
f^pitch, melody, harmony, time^, njeter,. measure, tempo and rhythm. 

DANCE/MOVEMENT : encompasses use of space , effort , time and flow 
Balance and rhythm are'usually involved. 

" DRAMA/THEATRE : stems fr9m the Greek word ^do". It involves 
action: players, a setting, a script or an idea. Generally 
an. audience, formal ot informal is present. Some fundamental 
elements are characterization, concentration and conflict. 

' : ' ■ THE AESTHETld^L'EVELS 

LEVELS OF AESTHETIC DEVELOPMENT : • the five levels - awareness, 
imitation ,. self -initiation skill development and critical 
judgement, are akin to and parallel several' theories of child 
development:. Piaget and Inhelder^ (1969) develop a progression 
from sensory awareness through imitation , exploration , mastery ' 
and critical analysis tha^^ supports the use of these levels. 
Lowenfeld and ■ Brittain \C^9'64 ) and Maslow (1967) and Erickson 
(196'3) also concur-: Individuals , firs-t experience their environ- 



ment through their senses (awareness). The infant explores 
by tasting, touching and looking. As the child develops, he 
mimics (imitation) those around him. ' He speaks the same lan- 
guage and patterns his actions after those in his immediate 
society. Soon, however, he begins to create new sentences . 
(self-initiation). He combines words and concepts in a unique, 
^.ndividualistic manner. Shortly thereafter — in sgeech, in 
games and in conduct — the child attempts to gain some mastery 
over his environment (skill development). Finally, the child 
develops- the ability to evaluate (critical judgement) . He in- 
ternalizes moral principles §nd he establishes standards. 

AWARENESS: a conscious realization or appreciation of what is 
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perceived or^^elt^ 

IMITATION : the reproduction or mimicry of an object, action 
or" behavior. ^ 

SELF INITIATION :- to create or act from individual or personal 
motivations or impulses. ' - , 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT : the conscious application of effort to 
gain mastery or expertise. 

•> 

CRITICAL JUDGMENT : the ^ability to reflect and evaluate rela- 
tive to somsv standard or ideal. 

^ I 

THE LEARNING ABILITIES 

BASIC LEARNING ABILITIES % psycho-motor, cognitive or affective 
skills which enable an individual to function comfortably and 
effectively in society. 

GROSS MOTOR DEVELOPMENT : the development and awareness of 
large muscle activity. 

SENSORY MOTOR INTEGRATION : the psychophysical integration of 
fine and gross motor activities. 

PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SKILLS : the functional utilization of primary 
auditory , visual , and visual-motor skills . 

l;.NGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : the current functional stage of total 
psycho-linguistic development. 

COMCEPTUAL SKILLS : The functional level of concept attainment 
and general reasoning ability . 

SOCIAL SKILLS: the skills involved in social problem Solving . 
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COMPONENTS OF BASIC LEARNING ABILITIES 



GROSS MOTOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

1. Rolling 



The development and awareness of large 
muscle activity. 

A. The ability to roll one's body in 'a 
controlled manner. 



2 . ' Sitting 



3. Crawling 



4 . Walking 



5. Running 



6 . • Thr:owing 



B. From a prone position, with arms over 
head, pupil can roLl from beck to 
stomach- Pupil can do sequtucial rol- 
ling to right and left, can roll down 
hill or incline. 
; ' y . 

A. The . ability to sit erect in norifial 
position without support or constant 
reminding.. 

B . Pupi 1 can demonstrate proper poise in - 
sitting at desk with feet on floor , 
back straight, and head and arms in 
correct position for work at hand. 

A. The'aUility to crawl on hands and 
knees in a smooth .and coordinated way. 

B . With eyes fixated on target , pupi 1 
first crawls in homolateral fashion. 
Pupil progresses to cross-pattern 
crawling* program. 

A. The ability to walk erect in a co- 
ordinated fashion without support . . 

B. With head up and . shoulders backf"; pupil 
'walks sp^ecified path and walking line. 

Can walk backward and sideways without 
difficulty. 

A. The ability to run' a track or obstacle 
course without a change of pace.^ 

B. Pupil runs a straight track. of easy 
distance without difficulty. Can^ 
change direction through a simple' 
obstacle cou,rse without stopping or 
significantly changing pace. 

A. The ability to throw a ball with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

B. Pupil throws a ball to another person 
so that .it may be caught.- Can throw 
ball accurately into box or basket. 



Jui?.ping 



8.'. Skipping 
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Dancing 



Self- 
Identification 



Sody ^ 
Localization 



B, 



A. 
B, 



B, 



B. 



12. Bpdy Abstraction A, 

B, 



13. Muscular Strength a. 



The' ability to jump, simple obstacles 
without falling . 

Pupil can jump from chair to floor 
without difficulty. Can jump from . 
jumping board without falling. Can 
jump over knee-high , obstacles . 

The ability to skip in normal play. 

Pupil can skip , alternating feet, 
around circle of players. Can skip 
rope forward both by hopping and 
alternate-foot skipping. . . 

The ability to move one's body in 
coordinated response to music. 

In young children, free movement a^J\d 
eurhythmic expression. ' Progression to 
more formal dance steps with older 
pupils. 

The' ability to identify one's self. 

Pupil can identify self fciy name, re- 
spond to name when called, identify 
self ..in pictures and mirrors. 

The ability to locate parts of one's 
body. 

Pupil ^an locate eyes, hands, mouth, 
hair, nose, feet, eyebrows, finger- 
nails', snoulders , elbows; knees, back, 
neck,, chin, forehead, wrist, arms, 
legs , toes . • 

The ability to transfer and generalize 
self-concepts .and body localizations. 

Pupil can identify others by names and 
pictures. Can locate, body parts on 
others , generalize to pictures , com- 
plete body .picture puzzles. 

The abilj.ty to use one's muscles to - 
perform physical tasks. 

Pupil'. can touch floor ^i^rom standing' 
position. From prone-^ position can 
sit up and touch toes. Can- raise 
legs off floor from prone position 
for few seconds. Can do' one push-up 
and. chin self from bar. 
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l4. General Physical 
• ^ • " 'Health 



SENSORY - i^OTOR 
INTEGRATION 

15. Balance and 

Rhythm ^ 



16. B6dyT-spatial 
Organization 



17 . ReafC^ion-Speed 
Dexterity 



18. Tactile 

Discrimination 



'The ability to understand and apply 
principles of heaAth and hygiene and 
evidence good general health. 



B. Pupil has good '-p/ersonal health and 
hygiene habits 4 no chronic absences 
for health reasons, no unusual ac- 
cidents or healith history , rfo signifi- 
cant physical disabilities interfering 
with learning. 

The psychophysicaji integration of fine 
and gross motor activities. 

The ability tp maintain gross ^and fine 
motor balance and to move rhythmically. 

B. Pupil is abl^ to balance on balance 
board or rail, "Can move rhythmically 
in playing, jacks and in bouncingMon 
trampoline cfr . spring • , 

A. The ability Ito move one's body in an 
integrated way around and through ob- 
jects in the spatial environment. 

B. Pupil can rfun maze on playground or in 
classroom without bumping. Can move 
easily through tunnels and use play- 
ground monkey bars , ^can- imitate body 
positions in space . 

A. ^ The ability to respond efficiently to > 
general directions or assigriments. 

Pupil- can attend to the teacher 
sufficiently to comprehend total 
directions/ Can proceed to organize 
^self and respond adequately to complete 
the given assignment within a normal 
time expectancy. 

A. The ability to identify and match 
objects by touching and feeling. 

B. With hidden toys and mater ials , pupil 
can match objects with both left and 

rig"ht hands, name or classify materials 

or substances differentiate weights., 
discriminate temperatures . 
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19 . Directionality 



20 . . Laterality 



21 . . , Time 

Orientation 



A. The ability tol know right from left, 
" up from down , itt^j^ard from backward, 

and directioj/al orifntation 

B. Pupil, can write and follow picture 

y story or reading material from left to 
right, discrirT*.nate right and left 
body parts anct those of other people, 
locate direcuj^ions in room and school. 

A. The ability to integrate one's 

sensory-motor contact- with the environ- 
ment through establishment of homolateral 
hand, eye, and foot dominance. 

LB. Pupil has consistent right- oxl left- 
sided approach, in use of eyes, rvandsv' 
and fe^t in tasks such as kicking; ball , 
cutting pafer, sighting with tele^ccp^^ 

A. The ability to--j:udge lapses in time 
and to be' aware of time concepts. 

-B . Pupil is prompt in attending c^ass , 
completing timed assignments, and 
following directions. Pupil is a- 
ware of day, month, year, time -of day, 
and seasons . 



PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 
SKILLS 



The factional utilization of primary ^ 
auditory, visual, and visual-motor skills 



22. Auditory Acuity A. 



B. 



23. Auditory Decoding A, 



B^ 



24 . Auditory-vocal 
Assocation 



A. 



The ability to receive and differen- . 
tiate auditory stimuli. 

' Pupil responds, functionally to watch 
'tick, hidden sound toys, and general ^ 

normal, cbnversational directions. 

Pupil has no significant decibel loss.' 

The ability to understand sounds ^or • 
spoken words . - 

Pupil can follow simple verbal 
instructions, can indicate by gesture 
or words the meaning or 'purpose of/, 
auditory stimuli such as animal sounds, 
nouns, or verbs. ^; 

The ability to respond verbally in a 
meaningful way to auditory stimuli^. 



V 
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24 . Auditory-vocal 
. Associaton 



A. 



25. Auditory 'Memory 



B, 



26. Auditory 

Sequencing 



B. 



Pupil can associate with verbal 
opposites/ sentence completion or 
analogous verbal responses. 

The ability to Respond verbally in 
a meaningful way to auditory Stimuli-. 

Pupi 1 can associate with verbal . . 

opposites, sentence completU^aji^r 
analogous verbal responses. 

The ability to retain and recall 
'general auditory information . 

Pupil can act out (charades) Santa 
Glaus , simple plots of common nurser^ 
rhymes ("Jack and Jill") , can verbally 
relate yesterday's experiences, meals / 
television and story plots ♦ 

The' ability to recall in correct 
sequence and detail prior auditory 
information. - 

Pupil can imitate specific sound <4 
patterns, follo^ exactly complex 
series of .direcxions, repeat digit 
and letter series . 



27. Visual Acuity 
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Visual 

Coordination 
and Pursuit 



29. Visual-Form 

Discrimination 



A. 



A. 



B. 



B, 



The ability to see and to differen- 
t;.iate meaningfully and accurately 
objects and symbols with coordinated 
eye movements, 

The ability to follow and track 
objects and symbols with coordinated 
eye moveme^^s. 

With head steady, pupil can move eyes 
to fixate on stable objects in varied 
places,' pursue movijftg , objects ^ such as 
finder positiolns, fpliow picture and • 
word, stories left to right without 
"jerky movements. 



The ability to. visually dif f erefi<&^w<e 
the forms and symbols in one's environ- 
ment. , ' . ^ ' 



P^ipil can match identical pictures and 
symbols such as abstract design^, letters, 
numbers, and words. , ^• 
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Vls^ual Figure- ' 
c/ound 

DM f erentiation 



Visual Memory 



A. The abil^ty to^ perceive objects 

in the fore§q;:ound and background • 
, < and to sepa::ate them meaningfully*. 

B. Pupil can^dif f erentiate. pictures 
of self and; friends from group 
picture, differentiate objects in 
"front" 5rf?d "back" part of pictures 
and moaic-ups, differentiate his ^ 
oame from* among others on paper 

or chalkboard, perceive simple 
forms" and words embedded in othe:DS. 

A. The ability to .recall accurately . 
Iprior visual experiences. . \ 



B 



Visual-Motor 
Memory 



B. 



( 



Visual-Motp'ir 
Fine Mus^cfe 
Coordination. 



Pupil-s^an recall from visual cues 
where he stopped in book, can match 
or v^*bally recall objects* removed - 
or changed in the environment, can/ 
match briefly exposed symbols.. 

The ability to reproduce, motor-wise, 
prior visual experiences. ^ 

Pupil can draw designs and^symbols 
fallowing brief, exposure , ca% re- 
produce letter? , numbers , simple 
words' on demand, can' po'Ttray prior 
objects or evejg^ throug+t^gestures 
or drawings, can reproduce varied . 
patterns, arid identify hidde^p-^Ttia- 
^rials ... 



A. 



tiipri 



1 



Visual-Motor 
•Spatial-Form 
Manipulation 



B, 



ability to coordinate fine muscles 
such as those required in eye-hand 
• tasks . / 

Pupil can wiAite legibly, trace, and 
imi-trate preclise body movements with- 
out difficulty X can cut, manipulate 
and judge fine physical responses 
without gross erro^rs. 

The ability to move in space and to 
manipulate three-dimensional m*terials 

Pupil can build, block houses and de- 
signs, draw three-dimensional ,pic- 
) ttfres , complete shop and craft 
^.projects, integrate form and space 
^ puzzles . ^ 
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Visual-Motor . , 
Speed of Learning 



36 



Visual-Motor 
IntegraAon 



LANGUAGE DEVELOI 



37. Vocattlifary 

38. FliWcy""^ 
Encoding 



CNT 



A. The ability to ifearn visual-motor 
skills from repetitive experience. 

B. Pupil can respond with' increasing 
speed to rote learning tasks such 

as copying digit or letter sequences, 
spelling, specific ari^hmentic pro- 
cesses, and gross, motor skills siych 
as jumping over a rope. . 

A. ^ The ability to integrate total vis- 

ual-motor skills in comoi/ex prob- 
lem solving . 

B. Pupil can. play complex team sports,- 
swim^, draw accurate pictures, includ- 
ing people, may play musical instru- 

\ ^ ment , write extended letter.s , move 

freely about neighborhood and community 

The 'ctirrent functional stage of total 
psycho-linauistic development. ' ^ 

A: The ability to understand words. 

B. Pupil has a basic receptive vocabulary 
in accord with chronological age and 
educational opportunity. 



A. 



B, 



39. Artic^tl^ion 



A. 



40. Word Attach 
Skills 




The ability to express oneself ver- 
bally. 

Pupil can, communicate verbally, has. 
average firuency of speech without 
undue hesitation or stuttering, vus^^ 
coherent sentence structure. j 

The ability to articulate words 
cldarly without notable prgnuncia-. 
tion or articulatory problems. ^ 

Rupil uses words with correct 
prominciation of initial,^ medial, 
and final sounds. -^^ 

The ability to analj'ze words phoneti- 
cally.. 



J 



"Pupil- can make proper phonetic 
^ associations , break down words 
I phonetically, recognize component 
\ words. , • •■ • 
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* 41, 



Reading ^ 
Comprehension 




42. "spelling 

\ ■ 



43. * Spelling 



CONCEPTUAL SKILLS 



44. Number Concepts 



4 5«t Arithmefic 
^ ^Proces^es 



46. 



Arithmetic 
Reasoning 



47. 



General . j 
Information . 



A. 



The ability to unc^erstand wha£ one 
has "^ead. ' i' . ' * 

Pupilvcan recall story and paraphrase ^ 
plot, caf\ explain or relate meaning- 
fiilness o'f what has been read. 

The abilit^j^to expifess oneself through 
wri'tten language. 

Pupil Can j^rite simple sentences and . 
communicate ideas through paragraph, 
let-ber,' story, or essay. 

¥he lability, to spell in both oral 
^and writt^en form. 

Pupil spelLt within general age exp^ec- 
tarjcy. ^ > 

t 

The functidpal level of concept attainment 
anci general^reasoning ability. 



B. 



B. 



r 

•B, 



A. 
B-. 



B. 



The ability to count and use simplel^^ 
numbers 'to represent quantity. 

Pupil can' count forward and l^ackward 
to iOO, count by two's, group simple 
quantitie^upon request. ^ 

The ability to add, subtract, multipp.y 
and div«.de. " ' . * " | 

Pupil can demonstrate knowledge of 
basic processes within expect|^tion of 
his chronological age. ^ 

The ability to apply basic arithmetic 
processes in personal and social usage 
of proble^m solving. ■ 

Pupil can purchase goods and account 
for £unds, knows "coinage and exchange, 
can calculate time differentials, 
understand weights and measures. 

The ability to acquire and utilize 
general information from education and 
experience . ^ • 

Pupil is dware of major local .and' • 
national current events, knows ikDcal ... 
* geography,, has concept of city, state, 
and nation . 
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48 . Classification 
f 



49 . C&lnpr ehens ion 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

50. Social Acceptance 



51^ Anticipatory 
Response 



•52. - Value Judgments 



53^. Social Maturity 



A. The ability to recognize class 
'identities and to use them in 

establishing logicalZ-relationships . 

B. Pupil ^can sort objects by qlassifi- 
cation , recognize subclasses , verbal- 

■ ize common elements ij^J^lass identity. 

A. The ability' t07.use judgment and 
reasoning ^ dbmmon sense situation. 

B. Pupil respcjinds, to factual reasoning 
when situartion is -explained t6 him,- 
can recognize alternatives in situa- 
tions and can judge actions accordingly, 
can identify logical reason for given 
action^.^i . ^ 

The skills involved in social problem ■ 
solving • 



A^ 

B. 

/ 



The ability^ to get along with one's 
peers. • 

Pupifl can relate meaningf uI/W to 
others* and is accepted in both pne- 
to-one and group situations. 



A-. The abirid-ty- bo anticipate the probable 
outcome of a social situation by ^ • 
^ogical inference. 

B. Pupil can predict the consequences of 
his own behavior and that of others 
in gj^ven ^situa^ons. . ' . 

A. The ability to recognize and respond 
to moral and ethical issues. 

B> Pupil has a sense of right and wron*^, 
controls own actions, demonstrates 
proper behavior. 

A. The ability to assume personal and 
social responsibility. 
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V. PROJECT €OAL AND OBJECTIVES 



If 
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Tro ject Goal 



PROJECT GOAL AND OBJECTIVES 



The overall goal for Project AIE -is to expand opportunities 
for arts education for handicapped children and youth. ^ 

Pro j ect Objectives ^ V ^* ^ 

Year One^^ . > 

1.. To Develop an Arts Infused ESrclcation Curriculum ' Model for . 
the Handicapped !I?hild. 

■( ■ 

2. ,To Developmentally Test the Curriculum Model with Special- 
Edupcation Childif^n at One Pilot Site. / 

3. To Planr^^fC^ a More Extensive' Assessment of^ the Curriculum 
Model through Establishment of a Data Base. 



Year Tv/o ^ ^ 

1. To Test Jihe ^E^s Infused Model with Special Education 
Students at^Three "^Geographically Different Sites. ^' 



J- 



, 2. To Modify arid Refine the Arts Infused Curriculum Model arid 
Arts for Lea^^ing Gu^,e. ' . ; * 

3. To Collect and Analyze Data That Will Assess the -Impact of 
^n Arts Infused Curriculum on the Education ^of Handicapped 
Children.. 

Year Three ' 

1. To Field Test the Curriculum Model at Fourteen Geographically 
Different Sites.' 

\ 

2. To Invite Critical Appraisal of the Curriculum Model by 
Arts and Special Education Personnel. 

^ .-t ^ .. , 

3. To Plan' and Implement National Dissemination Strategies. 



4 
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■• PROJECT AIE 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

*Melville- Appell ( Education Program Specialist. 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

•*Har:old Arberg^- "Ph. D,', Director ' . ' 

Arts, and Humanities Division \ • ■ . • ' 

■Office. of Education, 

" Mona Bailey ,. Assistant ^Superintendent 

Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction'" 
. Olympia, Washington ' 

Barbara Given, Ph.D., Associate Prof essor \ ' ' . ' 

. George Mason University ' • 
Fairfax, .-Virginia 

Jack Kukuk, Assistant. Director 

■AlliaTice for Arts Education ■.;.*■ 

■ John Mahlmann, Ph.D., Executive. Director ' ' ., 

National Art- Education Association 

Shaun McNiff , V'h.D', Director 
Expressive Arts- Therapies Program -\ 
. Director/.' Integrated Arts in Education Program;' / 
Lesley . College; ' : „ ; • ■ . ' , ^ 

■- Bruce Piland>^' Ph. D. , * Coordinator . 
•Elementary Special Education 
Clover^'Park School District 

.Bennett Tarleton, Program Coordinator ' 
National Aesthetic Education .Learning Center 

•William Schippi&^r , Eh . ,D. V , Associate Director . > • • 

National Association of *State Directors of Special Education . . 

, Claudine Sherrill, Ph. b'.;,' 'Professor ' ; -.^ 

College 6f Health, Physicai Education and Recreation . ;^ 

^ Texas ..^Qmeh- s\ College \ r \ ^ ' 

BEH. Project pir'^ctor, . Creative Arts and Service Education Project 

Lewis glhup.e,^ Ph.D., Associate .Professor 

Art...^^ , ' 

Wright . State Uni^^rsit'y ■/• \ ' / ■ --^ 

•*ExVof ficio. "/A. ••' ^ 
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YEAR ONE 



AIE PROJECT 
ORGAN il^TIONAL CHART 



a£H 



NCAH 



Project Officer 
(M. Appell ) 



AIE Project.- 
Key Advisory 
Personnel: 
(see at'cached). 



AIE 

Handicapped Children 
CjrricLilu:;! Special ist 
(P ri nc i pa 1 I nves ti ga tor 
Eleanor Cv/en) 



Project Consul tants 
Richard Graham 
Bruce Piland 



Curricu 1 '^r:! Cevelopment i 
7al Ida tion Group 
(Clover ?ar'< Teachers, i 
Task Force Educators) 



EKLC 



National 
Advisory Cornmittae 
(see attached 1 ist) 




Project 
Di rector 
(Perks) 


^ > 


Third Party 
Evaluator 
(Leisure Infonnation Service) 


4-- > 





AIE- 
Pilot Site 
Ccordi nator 
(W. Ka Tern" us) 



AIE 

Pilot Site Task Force 
M. Miller, G. Fink 
, J. Blanchard 



PRCCUCT - 
Interi:^ Recor- to BEH 
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Secretarial, Editorial 
and, Graohic Services 
(NCAH, Clover Park) 



Consul tant 
Planning and 
Implementation of 

Curriculum 
(R. Chisholm) 



Curriculum Planning i 
Imo I emen::aticn Grouo 
(R. Thoreen, Coordina:ar) 



YEAR ONE 
AIE PROJECT 

Job Descriptions for Key Staff Members and Advisory Personnel 
Arts in Education for Handicapped Children ^ 

1. . Project Director 

Select staff 

Make final decisions for pilot test site 

Make final decision for project design 

Apportion budget 

Oversee distribution of funds 

Conduct key staff conferences 

Maintain continuous contact with principal investigator 

at pilot test site ^ ^ 
Select evaluation team / 
Coordinate transmittal of data to evaluation team and 

other key staff members 
Prepare interim and first year end report 

Prepare and conduct evaluation conference at end of first 
year 

Prepare continuation proposal for second year 

2. National Advisory Committee 

Provide periodic advice and support to the Project Director 

during the first. year implementation of the program 
Critically review mid-year and final reports providing 

guidance relative to *the development of the project 
Assist in development of plan.s and activities for years., 

two and three of the pro j ect 
Visit the pilot site (when it -is economically feasible) 

to review the development of the arts infused curriculum 

model 

3. Third Party Evaluator 

P-rovide advice to the Project Director on the project design 

and data collection 
Assist with the conceptualization and planning for. second 

and third year of project activities 
^ ' Serve as third party evaluator of project performance in 

meeting stated objectives y 
Provide editorial and graphic design services to, assist in 

the development of the curriculum project and interim. 

report at the conclusion of the first year 
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Key Advisory Personnel 



Prov(lde expertise and guidance to the Project Director 
d^uring planning and implementation of the project 

Visit pilolf site during the first year to' provide a 
critical review of the fjroject development 

Assist in identification of related project materials 

Critically review interim, progress and .final progress 
reports 

Curriculum Specialist/Principal Investigator 

^ 

Supervise collection of descriptive project related 
materials 

Schedule and coordinate testing efforts with teachers 
Coordinate orientation sessions for curriculum develop- 
ment group 

Coordinate development of arts infused curriculum model 

Prepare tfinalized curriculum model 

Keep log on teacher activities 

Kjeep log on continuous evaluation of teachers 

Participate in staff conferences 

Recommend -use of curriculum consultants 

Assist in second year plans 

Prepare instructional and planning implementation guide 
outlines 

Assist in preparation of all interim, progress and final 
reports 

Project Pilot Site Coordinator 

Coordinate overall implementation of project at pilot site 
Administer distribution of funds at pilot site 
Cooi?dinate preliminary planning meetings 

Assist Pilot Site Task Force and Administration Consultant 
in planning an introductory meeting and workshops for 
area administrators, teachers, supervisors 

Assist in collection of data pertaining to teachers and 
students 

Planning, Administration and Implementation Consultant 

Assist in developing relationships with administrators and 
supervisors 

Provide assistance in developing guide needed to resolve 

planning and administrative concerns 
Attend staff meetings 

Visit and observe curriculum use at pilot test site 
Review all materials related to finalized curriculum model 



8 • Planning and Implementation Coordinatftr 

Act as a liaison between the Administrative Consultant , 
Principal Investigator and Pilot Site Coordinator 

Assist Principal Investigator in all areas related to 

implementation of project and preparation of necessary 
reports , papers , documentation strategies 

Coordinate special activities, conferences and workshops 
related to AIE project 

Participate in staff conferences 

Provi4e expertise and guidance regarding Pilot Site sghool 
district (curriculum, staffing, special projects) 

9, Project Pilot Site Task Force 



This initial Task Force will join the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Group when the experimental group of teachers has 
been selected. Members of the AIE Task Force have been 
selected for their expertise in' the area of arts and \ 
curriculum development. Task Force members are key per- 
sonnel' and are directly responsible for the development, 
implementation and completion of the AIE Project. 

10 • Consultant (s) to the Curriculum Specialist 

Assist in identification of all related project materials 

(research, model programs, materials, etc) 
Provide advice on the development of the arts infused 



curriculum model 
Visit and observe curriculum use at pilot test site 
Review all materials related to finalized curriculum model 
Assist m plans for second year of project 




YEAR TWO 



AI£-,?RQJECT 
0RGANIZATI0NAL''CHART 



iNa Clonal Advisory 
Ccraii tzae 
(See. Aitached) ' 



Projeci Planning i 
Imolerneniacion Group 
' (See Attached) 



Oaca Coriecti.ons 
Consul cants 



Arcs Resource 
Consul canes 



Bureau. of Sducacicn 
■for the Handicaoped 



National Coirmi ccae, 
Arts for the Handicapped 



Project Director 
Wendy Perks 



Principal 
Investigator 
(Eleanor Owen) 



V 



Site Coordinators/ 
Curriculum Developers 
(See Attached) 



Site Curriculum 
Val idation Teams 
(Teachers) 



Project Officer 
Melvi He Appel 1 



1 



Third Party 
Evaluator 



NCAH Staff: 
Secretarial, Editorial 
i Graphic Services 



/ 



Sice Administrative 
: Team ' 
(See Attached;^-" 



Product 
Final Report 
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YEAR TWO 



Project Job Descriptions 
Key Project Personnel and Advisory Groups 

Project Director ^ . ^ 

Select staff ^^S^ 

Make final decisions 'about test sites 

Make final decision regarding project design and imple- * 

mentatiort , 
Apportion budget • 
Oversee distribution of funds - 
Conduct key staff conferences. 

Maintain continuous contact with Principal Investigator ■ 
Select evaluation team 

Coordinate transmittal of data to evaluation team and 

other key staff., members 
Oversee interim and final reports 

Prepare and conduct necessary implementation throughout 
the year ' 
aintain communication with advi^ry and key' project 
personnel 



National Advisory Committee 

Provide periodic advice and support to the Project Director 

during the second year implementation pf the program 
Critically review mid-year and. final reports providing 

guidance relative to the development of the project 
Assist in development^of plans and activities for further 

dissemination of final project results ^ 
Be available to visit the pilot site to review the 

development of the arts infused curriculum model 

Third Party Evaluator / 

Provide advice to the Project Director on the project 

design and data collection 
Collect and analyze final research results 
Prepare a written report of those results as third party 

evaluator on the project performance in meeting stated 

objectives 

Planning and Implementation Group 

Provide expertise and guidance to the Pro j^K^Director 

during planning and implementation of the' project 
Provide a critical review of the project development 
Assist in identification of related project materials 
Critically review interim, progress and final reports 
Provide editotttal and graphic design services to assist 
in development of project reports and other related 
project materials 
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5. Curriculum Specialist/Principal Investigator 

Supervise collection of descriptive project related 

materials and all other project data 
Schedule and coordinate testing efforts with site 

coordinators ^ * 
Coordinate orientation and eVS^^luation sessions for site 

coordinators J < 

Coordinate refinement .of arts infused curriculum model 
Keep log on site coord}.nators 
Participate in key staff conferences 
Recommend use of arts and data collection 
Assist in preparation of all interim, progress and final 

reports ^ 
Supervise and assist all site coordinators in project ^ 

implementatior^ ^ 

6 . Site Coordinators 

Coordinate overall implementation of project at project 
site 

Recommend distribution of funds at pilot site 
Coordinate an* conduct preliminary planning meetings 
Consult in planning orientation and evaluation sessions 

and w6rkshops for project administrators, teachers, 

supervisors , consultants 
Supervise collection of data pertaining to teachers and 

students 

Coordinate project implementation with site Administrative 
Team 

Involve arts resource personnel in project implementation 
Keep log on continuous teacher evaluation of curriculum 
Keep 1(%^ on teacher activities 
keep log on key meetings and conferences 

Conduct^and coordinate ongoing orientation and evaluation 

sessions with curriculum development teams 
Collect and analyze teacher log books 

Meet with the Principal Investigator to assist in prepara- 
tion of final report 

7. Administrative Team 

Assist in developing relationships with administrators, 

supervisors, teachers 
Provide assistance in referring guide needed to resolve 
planning and administrative concerns ^ 
Attend key staff meetings ■ ^ 

Visit and observe curriculum use at test site 
Review all materials related to finalized curriculum model 
Administer distribution of funds at pilot site 
Assist site coordinator in all areas related to imple- 
mentation of project and preparation of necessary 
reports, papers, documentation strategies 
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Assist in. coordination of special activities, conferences 

and workshops related to AIE project 
Provide ^expertise and (guidance . regarding project site 

scht^l district (curriculum, staffing, special projects) 



Arts Resource Consultants 

Provide expertise and guidance to site coordinators in 

project implementatioij . , 

Attend key staff conferences 

Assist in identification of all. related^^roject materials 

(research, 'model programs, material?, etc.) 
Visit and observe curridulum use at project site 

Data CollfTction Consultants 



Collect all ^teacher and student data as directed by site 

coordinator and principal investigator . • 

Providex^xpertise and guidance in testing protocol 1* 

Site Curriculum-Validati on Teams (Classroom Teachers ) 

PK.. ^ 

Work in cooperation with the site coordinator and. 

administrative team. to refine and validate curriculum 
model 

Maintain log of *all— curriculum activities 

Attend key conferences and workshops \ 
^Participate ir|,\final review and evaluation^f curriculum 

model V=» 
, Complete an ^.tt 1J;ude -and competency test 

Cooperate with data collection consultants. \ 
-Use— th^— arts infused curriculum Instructional Guide in clas 

Keep a log book of suggested revisions and modifications 

Keep a continuous progress report form for each child 

Meet individually with site coordinators 
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YEAR THREE 



AIE' JiROJECT 
Organizational Chart 



National Advisory 
Committee 



Project Director 
Wendy Perks 



Master Teachers: 
at 

/ Field-Test Sites 



Classroom Teachers 
at 

Field-Test Sites 



Product 
Final' Report 



'^^w Bureau of EducatioA 

^ for the Handicapped 








^ The National Committee, 
Arts for the 'Handicapped 

v 


i 





Project Officer 
Melville Appell 


♦ 




Third Party 
( Evalua'ltpr 
\ Hugh McBride 
/ Larrv Riccio 







Proj ect Investigator 
Jamie Goldberg 



NGAH Staff : 
Secretarial, Editoria; 
Graphic Services, 
Professional Staff 



Workshop 
Consultant 



Admin istrat ive 
Liaison 
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Job Descriptions for AIE Project Participants 
Arts in Education for Handicapped Children 

Project Director \^ 

Make final decision re advisory group ^ 

Make final decision re field test sites 

Make final decision re field test site Master Teachers 

Iteke final decision re field site Administrative Liaison 

Personnel t 
Select Data Consultant 
Select Third Party Evaluator 
Select Curriculum Consultants 
Apportion budget 
Oversee distribution of funds 
^Conduct meetings of AIE Advisory Group 
jConduct meetings of field tg^t staff 

jMaintain continuous contact/with Project Coordinator 
Oversee interim &nd final report 



Project Coordinator ^ 

Participate in the selection of field test sites 
Participate in the selection of field test site Master 
Teachers 

Participate in the selection of field- test Administrative 

Liaison personnel 
Mainta^in continuous contact with field test staff 
Oversee activities of Consultants ^ , 

Prepare interim and final report for final approval of 

Project Director 

AIE Advisory Committee 

Provide information, advice and support to the project ^ 
Make critical reviews of the curriculum materials and 

^ evaluation materials ^ ^ 

Assist in the. development of dissemination plans •( • • 

Field Test Site Administrative Liaison Personnel . 
« 

Complete selection of • field test? site teachers 
Serve as liaison person between- field test site project 
staff and administration at his/her site • 
^ ^ Coordinate overall implementation of project at his/her 
site .. . 
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Field Test Site Master Teachers 



Assist in selection of field test site teachers 
Conduct orientation meetings with project staff,. 
Supervise the use of the "Arts for Learning" Curriculum 

Guide by a team of teachers at the field test site 
Assist the field test project staff teachers in the 

implementation of the lessons - . , 

Supervisr use of assessment forms 

Send assessment fo^s lio Project Coordinator at end 
of each week 

Assist in coordination of workshop by regional arts 
consultants 

Conduct periodic meetings with project staff teachers 
Maintain communication with pro ject coordinator 

Field, Test Site Project Staff . 

Attend orientation meetings- on the nature-^Qif the project 
Use the "Arts for Learning" Curriculum Guide\ in class 
Complete activity evaluation forms and submi/t to Master 

•'Teacher weekly ' ^ 
Attend periodic meetings with Master Teacher 
Me'et individually with Master Teacher. 
Participate, in workshop by regional arts consultant 

workshop Consultants , 
\ Conduct workshops at AIE sites 

\Make recommendations to: Project Investigator regarding 
\ effectiveness of teacher use of Arts for Learning^ Guide 
Prepare reports to P-roject Director 

\ ' I - M^V' • ; 

Third\ Party Evaiuator 

■ • \ . . ■ . ■ 

Co\llect and analyze all data 
Prepare a written report of tlhe results 



YEAR ONE 



AIE Pilot Site 



GLOVER PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT - TACOMA, WASHINGTON 



The District has been engaged in providing media and tech- 
nology services tp the State of Washington and the northwest 
region ^or several years and more recently, to selected,, states 
throughout the nation* The District was one of' the first to 
develop and disseminate Learning Activity Packages, to cooperate 
with the center at Buffalo, New York, in \making ^Computer Based 
Resource Units available in the northwest .andv^P.acific , and in 
establishing a Visually Impaired .Depository- to serve the needs 
of partially sighted pupil-s for enlarged print material. 

A local school district. Clover Park is located between ^ 
Tacoma and Olympia, Washington, and serves between fifteen and 
eighteen thousand students- from a suburban community, McChord 
Air Fqrce Base, Mad igan 'Army General Hospital and Fort Lewis. 
Considered an excellent scho'^ol district nationally. Clover Park' 
has a long history of: 1) operating special education programs ; 
2) conducting extraordinary innovative projects; and 3) af 
haying more than adequate capabilities and .support systems/ 
Clover Park School" District has operated a \f uil LEA special' 
education program for over 25 years, with some student^ integrated 
into regular 'classes as well as being irw resource rbpms in 
self-contained classrooms and buildings* For many ye^rs teachers 
have- written individual educational program plans for. each 
student, in concert with other instructional staff and parents. 

« ■ 

Administrative Structure V'- ■ - . ^ - . ^ 

;'The Project Director Identif led and selected key' ..pro ject 
personnel. The Clove^r Park adniirtistrative staff worked as 
liaison between the -pi^'inclpal; investigator, curriculuiti^. ■develop- 
ment team, and data consultants -/at the site and informed the 
Pro ject, vDireptor *of the .ongplrig. -process . 



AIE FIELD SITES, 



YEAR' TWO 



CLOVER PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT - TACOMA, ■WASHINGTON "^- ^ ' ' 

. The AI#.Project wa^ housed in Custer- Elemehtary School. 
There were, 74 experimental students and 93 control students, \ 
The students' were in self-contained special edudation class- 
rooms in a 'building thAt contained regular education students , 
The project students ranged in disability f.rdm:'mbderate MR to 
multiple handicapped^ including emotionally . distiupbed and hearinig 
imoaired, ■ ' ■ V. 



Administrative Structure . • 

The Special Education Coordinator had. responsibility .;f or ' . ' 
administration of the Project, The building ..principal /special 
■■e;ducation department chairperson and special education •coo'r^in.'^ * 
.■atdr forir^gd the direct administrative . structure ^'for the prqject. 
The site coordinator;. had responsibility " for ^ coordination '..of ' 
ali;./Oxisite activiiKs.'.' The district supervisor of art ^edud^'-- 
tibn .was a consultant to the project' and worked directly ^itli 
-tTie'^.^ite cqprdinator in an advisory capacity. ' 



CELAN'TANO SCHOOL - l^EW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 



The Nev/ Ha^sr.^n, Children ' s 'Museuntj\is a priyate non-profit 
museum v/hich supplelrtients the day-to-^day operation^ of the program 
by supp^lying artists and- guidance to the project. 

The Celantano School is a public elementary, school' which 
houses both the Preschool Program ' f|i)r /Handicapped Children and 
programs for older- .tjiandicappea student^, Theresas not been 



f 



music or art teacjherj "at the school' sirtde its -ift^-ekfrion in 
1971. M \ 1 



•■. ..The program at /Celantano School serves a mike'^; handicapped 
population "from New 'Hjliyen, and several surroundirvg*"'communities . 
The AIE Program was ^used in 7 sel>e-cibhtaine<i^^^srooms , There 
were 72 students parti^pipating in expetiment;^' '-and/^'^con-fc^ 
groups. Both control'^ ^d experimental>;g]:oji^s con'sisted'-'of ... 
students 3. years 8 mqni^ to 20 years oldy with moderat^ to 
mil6 retardation afTtrSancrtio disturbance. 



V 



/ 
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Administrative Structure 



' The 'administrative for this site represented a co>- 

laboratiye effort between- a .children * s museum and local schools. 

The . ^dmiri'i' strati ve. director had responsibility for administrating 

the project'^': ' The /"P*ir of the New Haven children's Museum, 

Assistant: .Site ■•Gobrdin^tor and the Building Principal as , welx * 

•as the. Admin is trat'ive were::part of 't.h-e'-A^^ 

team.;,; Th;e;^ Director- of the [Children *;S;;Museuin\sefve^^^ -site'. • 

cbordinatory'. ;.Th^ assistant '31 te' coQijr^'nator wa&^,'; a./'musi'e 

ist "f rom \the,;-.Children ' s Museum place'd^at Celantanb" •Schbdl'\ t6.' 

run the/day^.to'-^day operations of the project. 

CEMREL, INC AND ST. LOUIS SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ■•->ST 
MISSOURI ^ ' ^~ • 

Cemrel., Inc., a St. "Louis based national educational 
laboratory which focuses its efforts primarily in. four types, 
of educational work; instructional materials dev^io^men't,. .■ ; 
.^^^search and evaluation, school and community servicds r;,.-an&.. pub^ 
rications and publishing services, had been contracted 'to oper^ . 
ationali'ze the St. Louis AIE site. The site was managed, byv-per- ' 
sonnel.with CEMREL ' s Special Education Group in collaboration 
with the Special School District of St. Louis County. 

The Di^jlmritft"' "supplements the other twenty-three St. Louis 
County scho^^^ilistricts by providing special education programs • 
and services 'to handicapped children throughout St. Louis County. 
Four special schools within the Special- School District par-! 
ticipated in Project AIE. Two schools. Park and Westview, w^re 
the, .experimental settings for 78 physically handicapped elementary 
school ' aged students found in eight gro.ups. The, age range of 
these 'St.iadents was 5 to 18 with a 10.4 'mean. Two centers, 
Ackerma'n and Litzsinger schools, acted ^^^as the control settings 
•for 81 additional physically handicapped elementary school aged 
studdnts.. , The- age range of these' .students w^s 5 to 17*'-with a. • 
10 . 1' mfean • • " E^ch group of project •st'udents was housed-iji self- 
contained^ class.roomjs . ^ - " / 

Administrative Structure;' 

T".— 7- ■ " ' *' ." I • ^ ■ 

• • ■ ■ ■ '''' -t ' • .j'' 

/. * The admini'Strative, modeE for this site represented Qol- ...* V- 
labp;*ative efforj: between:, a. hational educational laboratory and^" 

.a.;suburban. school system. ; • The Administrative direator.^^^d. V • 
responsibility ^for administering the project.'"' Tl:ie -'assistant 
superintendent,' department of physically handXcapped and both 
site principals, all from the "Special School District , were 

..part of 'tthe administrative team along with the Administrative 
Director. ^ ■ / 
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The project was administered by the educatioQal laboratory 
and not the local education agency, a result^, , the administra 

tive director was in direct control-^pf-cv'the project and ;.\^e build 
ing principals at each' stie were involved in the mechanical oper 
ation of the project. Each site had a "head teacher" whose func 
tion was to run* the day-to-day ..operations • " 



0 •7 '-"- 
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AIE FIELD SITES 



YEAR THREE ' 



ARLINGTON SCHOOLS - ARLINGTON; .TEXAS. 



The . three public elementary schools .and one public 
special education facility participating in the AIE project 
are^.located- in a suburban neighborhood' approximately qne 
hour from 'Dallas.. ^ Of the total number of . students-, •'ISS - are 
^ handicapped with disabilities including- emotional disturbanN^es , 
•••mild mental retardation, and multiply handicaoped • A full X\ 

range of services which., include . occupational /physical , and ' 
. . musi^c -.therapy, speech ^.counseling and diagnostic assessment 
are provided at the.-, special educat^n school, 

Administrative Structure 

•The principal of the special education facility was the 
administrative liaison to the project investigator and "also 
communicator to the teachers from the other three schools. The 
majority of teachers, including th^ Master Teacher, were from 
the special education school. The* Master Teacher was a full time 
classroom teacher and provided assistance during non-teaching 
time. * . 



CELANTANO SCHOOL - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

'-r'This public special education school . which 'was an AIE site 
during the second year of Project AIE, services 209 trainable 
mentally handicapped youngsters from the ages of 4 to 21 years.- 
Located in the city of New Haven, Connecticut, the school offers > 
speech therapy, vocational education, and music therapy. Twenty- 
five special' education teachers are assisted by 20 aides. 



Administrative Structure ' • . ^ 

The Administrativer'Liaison and the Master Teacher for this 
site was the part-time .music therapist who had participated in 
the AIE project dur4.ng."the second year. Her AIE activi ties, were 
in addition; 'to her reg^ular classroom responsibilities. 
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BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (BOCES) - CHATAUQUA 
COUNTY, NEW Y0RK [ ' * 

■ Located in a rural ^ area in the ;Western part- of New. York 
State, this pviblic special educaticDn schooli, meets the needs of 
• over 400 children ages 5 t<^ 21 years. ^ Special education 
, teachers work with students who are multiply handicapped, 
mentally retarded, learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed." 
A music program, physical, occupational and speech therapy are 
provided' in addition to adaptive aquatics. 

Administrative Structure ^ 

The classroont teacher for the multiply handicappecj 
was the Administrative Liaison and the Master Teacher, 
activitie^*^ for the AIE project were in addition to her 
classroom responsibilities and she provided support 'to 
teachers during non-teaching 4aours. 

' CLbvER PARK School district - tacoma, Washington 

The original ^AIE site. Clover Park's participation during 
' "this third year extended, to nine public schools located in the. 
suburban area of Tacoma, Washington withi a school district 
population of , over 115,000 . From a total of ■ 3 , 824 students in 
the participating Schools whose ages .ard 3 to 21 years, 304 young- 
sters are handicapped and represent thejfull range of handi- 
capping conditions. ' ^ 

Administrjktive Structure , 

An elementary school principal and ^a team of two arts re- 
source supervisors acted respectively .as Administrative Liaison 
and Master Teachers. Each person was located in a different 
school and communicated with each other through informal meetings 
-and by telephone. Their services were in addition to regular 
responsibilities. 

GREAT FALLS SCHOOLS - GREAT FALLS MONTANA 

ThiA site consisted of an interesting blend of seven public 
schools jwhich included one special education center, a state 
school for the deaf and blind, and a private preschool for non- 
handicapped children. Located in an urban city of 70,000 in the 
foothills of western Montana, 165 teachers in the participating 
schools worked with 2,584 children, of which 383 were handicapped. 



students 

Her 
regular- 
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Admjinistrative Structure 

The Administrative Liaison was a music supervisor for the 
Great Falls Public Schools ; the Master Teacher was a full time 
resource teacher for learning disabled children. The Master 
Teacfter visited the schools each week to collect the activity 
^ e^valuQtion forms and to provide assistance when needed. All * 
time spent on the project was in addition to regular job 
responsibilities. . ' 

• URSULINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC - LOUISVILLE; KENTUCKY 

^ ^ ~ ^ ^ 

Two elementary Catholic schools servicing innei^-city and 
suburban non-handicapped school children, and a learning center 
for mildly mentally handicapped and learning disabled students, 
.located within a Catholic school of Music were participants in 
the AIE project. 

Administrative Structure 

' ' • 

I The directed: of the School of Music 'served ' as Administrative 

1/ Liaison to the project investigator and communicator to parti- 
\ cipants from the other schools. A team from the School of Music 
consisting of a music /. dance ^ and art educator acted as Master 
^ ♦Teachers. The Arts for Learning Guide was integr^ited into the 
« existing arts curriculum a.t the School of Music , ^ 



LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT- - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ^ 

^ ^ Teachers from 16 special education centers and regular elemen 

tary schools within the Los Angeles Unified School District 
participated in the AIE project. The schools were spread through 
out the entire Los Angeles School District . 

Administrative Structure . 

The Administrative Liaison who is Coordinator of Staff Dev- 
elopment and Instructional Planning for the Division of Special 
Education, recruited teachers representing most of the special 
education centers in the district and whose students included 
a wide range of handicapping conditions.' The Master Teacher, 
a cur:riculum specialist, was charged with the task of providing 
assistance to the teachers as .a part of her overall job respon- 
sibilities. The Arts fbr Learning Guide was used as a curriculum 
tool for ins er vice training of special education teachers . 
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LUMBERG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - EDGEWATER, COLORADO 



Nineteen of Lumberg ' s twenty-three teachers participated 
in the field testing of the Arts for Learning Guide. Located 
in the foothills of the Rockies, in Jefferson County, this school" 
services 5 to 13 -year old studexits who are handicapped, non- 
handicapped, and gifted. Some of the students, whose handicaps 
were emotional and behavioral disorders, and perceptual 
communication disabilities, were in self-contained classes and 
others were integrated into the regular classroom. The teachers 
included special, regular and arts educators in addition to 
resource teachers. 

Administrative Structure 

The Administrative Liaison was^ the. building principal. The 
Master Teacher taught a class of gifted and talented fifth 
graders. The principal had been looking for a vehicle to inte- 
grate the arts into the existing curriculum and the Arts for 
Learning Guide became that tool. 



INTERRELATED ARTS PROGRAM - MONTGOMERY ■ COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS , 
MARYLAND ' , ■ ■ ' 

. The Interrelated Atts Program. which offers inservice training 
to teachers in theV^arts provided overall coordination . of the AIE 
project in Montgomery County whose student population is more 
than 107,430. Six schools, special education learning centers, 
regular elementary and high school^s we^'e included in: thi^ . site.;. 

Adminis trati.Ve Structure & *^ ^ 

The ■Cpof diriator of the Arts progr.am also served ^as: Admin- - 
istrative .Ijiaison to the Proj.ect Investigator. The Mastier ' ■ ' 
Teacher, an assistant to the CpbrdiriatDr , /work directly with 
the teachers in collecting data and forw^ding it to the Project 
Investigator. 



SARA'S CENTER - GREAT NECK, NEW YORK » 

■ This community arts center for the handicapped focuses on 
using the arts in developing living and learning skills. Located 
in a suburban community of 60,000 in Long Island, New York, more 
than 25 persons from ages 7 ta 41 years, with physical, emotional, 
and developmental handicaps participated with the staff in 
utilizing the Arts for- Learning Guide. The Guide was used as 
both an in-service training tool for the staff and as an activities 
guide for the center participants. 



V 
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Administrative .Liaison and Master Teacher tasks 
by 'the- Executive Director who communicated with 
investigator on an ongoing basis. 



were 
the 



SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS - SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

^ ^ k ' 

Two regular elementary schools with students represenling 
all handicapping conditions in this urban site participated in 
the. AIE project. Some students were in self contained special, 
education classes and. other were integrated into the regul^^^ 
classroom. 

Administrative Structure 

The Arts Office of- the Seattle Public Schools coordinate" 
the project. The Administrative Liaison was an arts supervisor 
and the Master Teacher was an arts resource coordinator. Both 
persons worked glosely with the Office of Special Education in 
coordinating the field testing effort. 



SPEED DEVELOPMENTAL CENTER - CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 

This center provides special education services to students 
who come from 14 public school districts and whose handicapping 
conditions are ret'ardation at the trainable, severe and pro- 
found levels. Two regular public elementary schools_5ith non- 
handicapping students also -participated . A second Speed Center 
for institutionalized severely and profoundly handicapped children 
located a few' blocks from the main building, participated with 
four classrooms of teachers and students. 

\ ■ 

Administrative Structure 

The music teacher and supervisor acted as. 
Liaison and Master Teacher. These tasks were* 
her regular responsibilities. 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DISTRICT #101 - SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Eight regular elementary schools and special education 
centers part;icipated in the AIE project in thi^ suburban valley 
of-^-7-97000-. Of the 3,810 children in the participating 
sc/lools, 237 were handicapped 



both Administrative 
in addition to 



Administrative Structure 



An arts- -supervisor for an educational service district which 
provides .services to tfeachers was the Administrative Liaison^. 
If the project implementation project was successful, he was 
interested in using the Arts for Learning Guide as a tool in • - 
Staff Development. The master teacher was a classroom teacher | 
who performed AIE tasks in addition to regular teaching re- ' 
sponsibilities . 

ST, LOU-iS SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ■ ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 

The St, Louis Special School district included four schools 
with classes for the orthopedicall^ handicapped and one children 
hospital with classes for young in-patients, 

■ Administrative Structure 

As Administrative Liaison, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Services for the^ Orthopedically Handicapped and the Blind 
—visited all participating teachers on a regular basis, collected 
data form3 and communicated with the Project Investigators, 
The masted teacher, a classroom teacher, provided assistance to 
teachers at her school. . 



4 

activitie's and accomplishments 
overview 



The major activities in Project AIE have been the 
development and refinemerit of a curriculum Model and 
Guide and the testing of its impact on the skill development 
of handicapped children. — ^ / 

The implementation strategies in this Section address the 
process by which the curriculum Model and GuiHe evolved. ; 
The Task Analysis/Workfecope and Key Conf erenceS; Site Vifrits; 
and Workshops Sections rv^cord within a given timeframe the • 
steps taken to develop and test the Model and Guide. 





IMPLEMENTATION . STRATEGIES 



YEAR ONE 



1. To Develop an Arts Infused Education Curriculum Model 
for the Handicapped Child 

The curriculum model evolved from the joint efforts of 
teachers, handicapped children, arts specialists , and admin- 
istrators at Clover Park Schools in Tacoma, Washingt^. 

. During the initial phase of development , the teachers 
provided their SjJ^uderits with arts awareness activities. The 
principal investigator worked in the various classrooms 
during this early phase. As the students and the teachers 
became more comf ortablem^th arts activities, these were 
linked to the basic cui^r'i^ulum. 

Four arts categc<ife7<were identified - music, dance, 
drama and visual art. Tne^^e were linked with an aesthetic 
developmental process consisting of five levels - awareness, 
imitation, self-initiation skill development and critical 
judgement. 'Each of these were interfaced with a particular 
basic skill. - a ' 

The teachers were asked to infuse arts activities into 
group or individual lesson plans on a regular bisis. Each 
teacher used each art form at least two times a week. Each 
arts activity usually lasted about ten to fifteen minutes. 
The teachers met regularly with the curriculum developer to 
discuss and exchange ideas and submit materials for the 
curriculum model. ' ' \. 

The teachers submitted their basic^ curriculum goals to 
the arts task force and requested them to review the arts 
activities. The teachers preferred to identify a basic 
skills goal and to select an appropriate arts activity for 
their particular children . 

A series of ^charts were devised to assist^ the teachers 
in identifying the curriculum concept, the behavioral 
objective and procedure for infusing arts activities. Putting 
their ideas down on paper proved somewhat difficult.. Several 
of the teachers felt that an outline indicating the particular 
activity was adequate; others ^^It that detailed notes were 
needed. 
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The^esult. of iihese efforts was the, final Arts for Learning 
Curricurii.Ti Mod^.l\ which used Valett's theoretical model as the 
underlying frA^^ of reference for rbasic learning .abilities . 

• Four, arts categories - music, dance*', drama and visbfel 
art - were linked with an aesthetic developmental process 
consisting of five levels f awareness, imitation, self- 
initiation, skill development and critical j udgment . Both 
.;of these were interfaced ;wi.th particular basic skills. 

The final conceptual ..model " (see Figure 1, page 2) may 
b^ interpreted as a s'tiructural guidd*- to assist the teachsr in 
selecting a specif ic'.arv/.form (art, music, drama, movement) 
to enhar^ce a basic learni'ng abi>lity (gross motor development, 
sensory . or perceptual' or^^social/ skills) . Depending upgn ^bhe.; ^ 
students'\:' level of development, any ona;,or some combinatioh . • 
of artistic levels (awareness, imitatiDh-, self -initiation , 
skill development, critical judgement) could be selected for 
emohasis . 



To Developmentally Test the Curriculum; Model with Specia. 
Education Children .at One Pilot Site 




The curriculum model was developmentally tested uti'li-zing 
seven classrooms of special educ^aitlgn students and their teachers 
from five elementary schools in the .'.Clover- Park School District, 
Tacoma, Washington- * ... ' ' • 

The methods fOr selecting experimental and control *;'. : 

groups and for collecting data are described in^ tla?* Research 
Results and Evaluation Section of this report. 

hll of the experimental teacher's attended a series of 
orientation workshops which were designed to introduce music, 
dance, drama, and. visual arts. ,The sessions involved aware- 
ness building activities within the arts and identification 
of basic curriculum goals. T^hese teacher infused arts 
activities into their daily lesson' plans . 



3 . To Plan for a More Extensive Assessment of the Curriculum 
:-:ocoi through Establishment of a Data Base 

During the first year basic data w^<^ cnllectPf^ p^nd 
ccr.pilcd. The Peabody Individual Achievement Test was adminj 
istered. Past academic records and teachers' observations 
were collected. 
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Teachdrs' from'.the curriculum planning group 'we:re;"g'iven^ a^^ 
attitude and competency survey and a "Semantic dif f e'rential 
test on a pre o.and post basis; ^ ■ j ^ 



These data ba^ses were used in the' development of tJie Ar^s, 
for Learning Guide and Conceptual Mod^l 'prepared for yea'r^two' 
of P.ro j ect AIE . , ^ A description of the test( instruments and ; 
summary of the /data is presented in the Research Results 
and Evaluation ^Section of this./report . ^ . 




IMPLEMENTATION STRATEG lES 
YEAR: TWb 



1 . To Test the Arts Infused CyirricuLum Model with Special . . 
/ Education Students^ at Three G^O^i^^phically Different Sites v 

.v- ;/''U'sin-g the resources -a^^^^ Naliional Committee,' Airts^for. 
t}ie.. Handicapped Inf of lTn;^tibh ' Net^ three sites represe?iting 

- ". ^tKe • geographic spread-' p^' the entire country were chosen to 

■ field test the curriculum, model developed during year one of . 

the project. They were: Tacoma >. Washington , in thfe-.Ndrth- ' ^ 

west, St. Louis, Missouri in the' Midwest and New Haven,^.\ 
' Connecticut in New England/ in.'. total 392 students and- 26. 

teachers from 3 sites particijSated in the project. The.' 

range of handicapping conditions • and ages was increased. 

A description of participating teachers and students is 
-•'■•included later^ in, this section • Teachers experimented with 

an arts infused curriculum for a periodv of seven months of. 

the school year. , ' . 

2. To'. Modify and Refine the Arts Infusedf Cufriculuip Model / 
and- Arts for Learning Guide « • ■ I 

. ,.A. major focus. of the second year of Project AIE was 
. ; tine; Refinement of The A:;ts for Learning Model and (6uide.. . . 

■ The- (J:once'ptual-_model and t .developed during the 

I ''.'first, year- were collected' .in.to a working '.guide for teacher . . 
I - usage. , . The guide; was organized' "in a' frameworkxof basic '.^ 

- ■ ..:learning activities and levels of aesthetic development^ '.a'hd 

categorised into . each of the art forms . Each lesson presented 
an; obj9Cti ve , 'prodedure , materials ,. and sugg^stipns for 
ada'Dtations.' • ^ ."^ ^ ^ 

Because, the children reflected a broad spectrum of/handi- 
capping conditions, and because ■ they -bridged ^the age group from . 
3.8 years to. ^ 20 , years , each teacher used .aniii/or .developed individual 
. or group lessgns. as he/she saw f/it. / 

■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ V ' 

Each teacher was asked to keep a log of reactions to " . v 

■ and suggestions for* the Guide. At regular meetings held 
with the site coordinator, the teachers , discussed these log ^ 

..entries, making recommendations toward the- refinement of .the 
c-u.rriculum. The sitte coordinator coJ.lected and. organized- -all . 
material.. At the end of the school year, the ' teachens met ' 
as a group with the Principal Investigator provide^ input ' , " • 

, for the Guide. ^ 

ERIC . ■ t -^^ , • ., ^ -V 
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.The methods for modifryd-ng ancj .refining the^ Guide were 
different at e-ach site. The Clovex- Park site coordinator 
drew upon her expertise in the visual arts and spent tirr.e 
in each classroom organizing art activities on a"daily 
basis";-'- She met with her-team on a weekly. basis^Xr^^- ^A^h 
the" special education cperrdinator and proo'ect inv^estigator 
periodically to asseS^the progress of the project. 

At St. Ldiuis /^^^cause ti'he two schools were a great,^ 
distance apart, group meetings were not held on a regular 
basis. fhe site coordinator, h^owever, sp'ent two half^ /" 
days at ^ach site per week meeting with each school^' s team.. 
Her expertise is a visual arts and curriculum -specialist ^ 
enabled her to provide arts resource, materials.'' and experiences. 
"fhe teachers we-re'given college credit for tiheir participation 
m "the program. ^ . . 

At New Haven in the {Celentano School, the',entire team 
met each'^ek for at leastvohe hour to ^assess the'r/ptogram, 
make, riiodirications , share , ideas and determine Sutur^^ activities 
Thfer'^ was daily 'contact between the site coordi-nator': 'dnd .h^r 
-assistant, a music and special education specialist ;who v/as 
on site, full time. The specialist held half-hour weekly ^ ^ 
conferences with each teacher^ to dia^cuss logs and lessSr^. [ ' 
refinements and revisions. 

The Principal Investigator was responsible^^ f or directing - 
.and coordinating project implementation/with th-e's^^te coordina- 
'tors. Periodic workshop's and conference's -.were s^Jieduled 
-throughout the year to insure successful' project development . 
The Principal Investigator supervised ^ the collection of all 
student and' teacher data. The organization and analysis of 
teacher logs formed the'^basis for the refinement of the Guid.e. 
Data was collected regarding the usefulness of the activities 
in teaching basic learning .skills arid promoting aesthetic ^ 
growt;h. A summary of the teachers' evaluation of activities 
can I5e ■fQund in the Research and Evaluation Results Sec.tgko-a. .. 

3^. . To'^Collect and Analyze Data to Assess the Impact of an 

Arts infused Curriculum in the Education of Handicappec^ 
Ch ildren . ^ " • . '* ' 

Statistical resuTt^ of the fi^rst year compared an 
experimental group's acfademic and artistic, gain with that of 
a control gr^p. In the second year of this project, there 
were three experimental 'groups in three parts of the country.. 
Each of these groups wer^''"pre and post-tested using the PIAT 
for academic ^achievement and were continudusl/ evaluated 
using , observational techniques for artistic improvement. 
Parents were included in the pro jed't,. this year and completed 
a checklist indicating their percepti.ons of artistic growth , 




in their -children, .Teachers also completed this checklist in- 
•addition to an arts survey form which revealed their ' interest , 
comfort and experience. ,^in the arts,' A "detailed repor.t of ' 
-'•the data collection and results' are included in the Research 
Results and Evaluation Section, 




liMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 



YEAR ■ THREE 



1 . TO Field Test the Curriculum Model at 14 Geographically 
Different Sites . ^ 

* Using, the "resources of The National Committee, Arts for the 

Kandicaopefl, 14 sites representing the geographic spread of the 

•entir^ev.country were chosen. Special, arts, and regular education 
teachers were included. Students from ages 3 to 21 years 
with physical an<4; sensory disabilities, moderate to severe mental 
defects A- emoWian'a;l -and behavior disorders were involved. Non- 
, handicapped 'children also participated. A description of teachers 
and' students is-dncluded in the 'Research and Evaluation section 
of this report. 

At each fi!^d test site, a master teacher with background 
in both arts and special education whs chosen to serve as support 
to teachers. An administrator was fleeted to act as liaison 
between site ?ar1^cipants , project investigator and significant 
school administrators, The project investigator visited each site 
during the project year. She observed teachers, conducted informal 
interviews with them and met with the administrative liaison. 
. Continuous telephone and mail contact was maintain^ed throughout the 
duration of t^e project. A' sample site visit report form can be ^ 
found in the Appendix. ' 

Participants completed questionnaires regarding their intere'st, 
comfort, and^ experience with the arts and their education and 
training at the beginning of the' project. They completed activity 
evaluation 'forms and submitted them weekly to the. pro j ect investi- , 
gator. Teachers were encouraged to record lesson adaptations or.; 
extensions and to submit these and any additional comments with 
their weekly evaluation f^rms . The results of the activity eval-^ 
uations can be found" in ^the Research and Evaluation section of 
. " this report. • ^ [ . \ 

v;orkshops in the arts and special educa:tion were offered at 
. each ;3ite. MCAH provided an arts resource leader to conduct 
'^^thesp' workshops based on the individual needs of each site. The 
overall goal of the workshop was to provide in-service training _ 
for teachers in using arts strategies to teach basic learning 
skills and aesthetic development to handicapped children.- A 
description and evaluation^f these workshops is included in the 
Research and Evaluation Results section of the report. A sample 
■agenda and Arts for Learning Workshop. Invitation is in the 
Appendix. 
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2 . To In^'ite Critical Appraisal of the Curriculum Model by Arts 



and. Soecial Education Personnel 



The National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped identifibed 
a number of universities with departments of special educationj and/ 
or the arts, where faculty have a particular interest and expertise 
in arts for the handicapped. Each of these were asked to make a 
criticaj. appraisal of the curriculum model by recording their 
comments - in a -uniform way for purposes of retrieval and analysis 
using an evaluation instrument developed for this purpose. These 
professionals were asked to evaluate the Arts for Learning Guide 
according to its format and content, and on the importance of arts 
activities, as" agents of change/improvement in basic learning 
abilities. .. ^ 

In addition , at each of the field test sites , teachers and 
administrative, liaison personnel were asked to appraise the 
curriculum model using an evaluation instrument. The question- 
naire addressed the format and content of the Guide and its 
effectiveness in improving basic learning abilities and aesthetic 
development- Master teachers and administrative liaisons also 
evaluated the Guide during a .seminar they • attended as part of the 
NCAH National Annual meeting in June .of 1979. A report of this 
seminar is included in the Appendix. 

? A detailed description of these instruments and the results 
of the evaluation are included in the Research and Evaluation 
Results section- . ; . 

3 - To Plan and Implement National Dissemination Strategies 

' The administrative liaison personnel and master teachers 
were invited to participate in' the NCAH National Annual Meeting 
in June 19.79- During that time, a small studies seminar was con- 
ducted at which participants considered strategies for national i 
disseminatioh . ' 

Project staff made presentations and exhibits at conferences 
and conventions of professional organizations of arts educ^^tors, 
special educators and educational administrators. A list of key 
conferences can be found in this section-. The Arts for Le^arning 
Guide and Pro.ject was described in NCAH newsletters and publications 
In addition,' various trade publications described the project and 
its activities. These publications are included in .the ^ppendix. 
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YEAR ONE 



TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



TASKS (ODJECTIVES AND SUB-ODJECTIVES) 



SCHEDULED 
'LETION 



STATUS 



1. ^Complete the development of an arts 
Infused. curriculum for the handicapped. 

1.1 Assemble personnel including 
specialists in arts education, 
in special education and in 
curriculum design. ^ 



U1 



1.3 Collect reference materials from 
library sources, conduct computer 
search, survey existing materials. 



1.4 Prepare a- rationale statement for 
Arts Education for the Handicapped 



1.5 Add written curriculum material 
to the, existing material. • 



1.6 Revise and refine the curriculum 



ERIC 



Project 
Director 



1.2 Conduct meetings with personnel to Project 
. review and refine the scope of the Director 
project. 



Curriculum 
Dev. Group 
& Pilot Site 
Task Force 

Principal 
Investigator, 
Curriculum 
Dev. Group & 
Task Force 

Principal ' 
Investigator, 
Curriculum 
Dev. Group & 
Task Force 

Principal 
Investigator, 
Curriculum 
Dev. Group & 
Task Force, 
National Ad. 
Comm. 



October, 1976 



On-going 



On-going 



August, 1977 



Completed 



September 15 - Completed 
December 15,. 1976 



Completed 



Completed 
October 15, 1976 



Completed 



Completed 



on 

U,; 



TASK hmmiS WOHKSCOPE' 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-ODJECTIVES) 



STATUS 



1.7 Prepare year-end report. 



Principal 
Investigator, 
Curriculum 
Dev. Group L 
Task Force, 
National 'Ad. 
Conim., Project 
Director 



2. Pilot Test an i^ts Infused Curriculum 
for the Handicapped in terms of its 
effect on the cognitive development 
of handicapped children. 

r J 

2.1,Select a pildt test site. ^ 



2. 2- Assemble .a pi 



ot test site. 



2.3 Select a research' sample'rusing 
•random assignment of 5 d^^'ls rooms 
for the experimental grqii^' and a 
minimum, of 5 classrqqmsvfpr the*, 
control group. ' ■ .■ . / 

2.4 Collect pre-test data on attitudes 
and backgrounds of the teachers. ■ 



2.5 Collect pre-test data on student 
achievement using the PIAT. 



er|c61 



Project 
Director 

Project 
Director 

Admin. Co- 
ordinator, 
Bid.ncipar 
'investigator 

;;Adjnin>" ■Co- 
ordinator,, 
Principal 
Investigator 

Admin. Co- 
ordinator, 
Principal 
Investigator)^ 
Test Consul- 
tant 



August, 1977 



Completed , 
December 7, 1977 



October 1, 1976 Completed 



October 26, 1976 Completed 



December 6, 1976 Completed 



January 3-7, 1977 Completed 



January 3-7. 1977 Comple 
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YEAR ONE 



TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-ODJECTIVES) 



PERSONNEL 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



STATUS 



Collect demographic data on all 
2.6 ■ research subjects. 



2.7 Conduct meetings of teachers with 
the task force. 



I 



2.8 Begin treatment of the experi- 
mental group with the arts' in- 
fused curriculum. 

2.9 End treatment of the experi- 
mental group with the arts 
infused curriculum. 

2.10 Collect post-test data on 
attitudes of the teachers..' 



2'. 11 Collect post-test data on 
^ student achievement iising 
the PIAT 
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2.12 Analysis of the results. 



2.13 Inte^*Jret the results. 
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Admin. Co- 
ordinat/or, 
Principal 
Investigator 

Admin. Co- 
ordinator, 
Principal 
Investigator 

Curriculum 
Dev. Group 



Curriculum 
Dev. Group 



Primcipal 
Investigator, 
Admin. Co- 
ordinator 

Principal 

, Investigator, 
Admin. Co- 
ordinator, 
Test Con-. ;; 

.: sultants 

' Third Party 
;or 



Third Party 
Evaluator 



January 3-7, 1977 Completed 



January 3-7, 1977 Completed 
On-going " • 



January- June, 1977 Completed 
On-going 



June, 197,7 



Completed 



June, 1977 v Completed, 



June, 1977 



Completed 



July, 1977 Completed 
July, 1977 • Completed 



I 
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YEAR ONE 



TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SbD-ODJECTIVES) 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



STATUS 



2.14 Prepare a report of the, 
research. 



Project 
Director, 
Pilot Site 
Staff 



August, 1977 



Completed. 



I 

tn 
ui 



4 
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;rASK- ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



W (OBJECTIVES AND S,UB-ODJECTIVES) 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



^y,.;. Testing ' the curriculiuii model with 
special education students at three 
■ 'geographically different sites 

.1.1 Assemble planning and implemen- 
tation group to review and clar- 
ify .project design and'strategy 

^ li2/'Select 'Principal Investi*gator 

? ' ■ 1.3,. Select three sites 



PE 



STATUS ■ 
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1.4 Interview ;at each site for a 
site coordinator and adminis- 
trative, team • 

1.5 Conduct orientation meetings 

at each site withiadministrators 
and coordinators { 

1.6 Conduct meetings at each site 
yith all teachers who will be 
involved in the proj^t 

1.7 Conduct meeting of Key Planning 
and Implementation Group 
members with Site Personnel, in- 
cluding Coordinators and Adminis- 
trators from all four sites to 

^, finalize implementation strate-' 
gies, clarify project goals 
and ^ob jectives. , 



1.8 Site Coordinator prepares written 
ERJC interim report for Principal 
', Investigator 



Project Director September, 1977 Completed 



Project Director September, 1977 

Project Director September, 1977 
Principal Invest- 
igator 0 

Project Director September, 1977 

Principal 

Investigator 

Project Director October, 1977 
Principal / 
Investigator {' 1 



Completed 
Completed 



Comfileted 



Completed 



Site Coordinator October, 1977 ' Completed 



t 



Project Director/ October 15, 1977 
Principal 
Investigator 



Completed 
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Site Coordinator November 15, 1977 Combined with 

continuation requesi 
<ofi February 1978 , 



I, 



/ 
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TASK ANALYSIS NORKSCOPE 



TASKS (ODJECTIVES AND SUB-OBJECTIVES) 



PERSONNEL , 



SCHEDULED 
. C0!:1PLETI0N 
•'■DATE 



STATUS 



1.9 Project Director prepares 
written interim report for 
BEII Project officer 

1.10 Site staff hold final meet- 
ings to evaluate the project 



1.11 All Site ,'Coordiantors meet 

. with Priticipar Investigator 
to develop final report for 
Project Director 

1.12 Iroject Director prepares 

jj, and submits year end report 
^ to BEII Project Officer 

r 

II;. Modifying and refining an arts in 
education curriculum for the 
handicapped 

2".! Conduct meetings with all 
personnel at each site to 
review development of 
, curriculum m(|del and 
answer questions regarding 
its use, the lequirements 
for keeping' a Ilog of sug- 
. gestions for^modification 
and anticipated outcome of 
the project 

2.2 Conduct meetings with the 
curriculum validation team 
individually and in group 
to- review progress 



Project Director December 15,il9' 



Site Coordinator June, 1978 
Administrative' '■ 
Team 

Principal Invest- June 15, 197B 

ig3tor,,Site 

Coordinators 



s Project Director August, 1977 



Principal Investi-September- / 
gator October, 1977' 



Site Coor- 
dinators 



October, 1977- 
May, 1978 



'Combined with |- 
iiContinudtion request 
^'of February 1978 

(' ' 

Completed / 



Completed 



Continuation request 
submitted February 
1978 



Completed 



Completed 
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YEAR TWO 



TASK ANAI.YSIS WORKSCOPE 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-ODJECTIVES) 



PERSONNEL 



STATUS 



2,3 Collect m\ analyze|loq books 



if. '* 



I 

00 



2. 4 Conduct meeting^ with Site 
Coordinators and €u||iculuiii 
vaUdatj^ion team to offer new 
ideas, innd/ative materials 
usiia^, a^d information 

2.5 Conduct finaii meeting with 
curriculum validation team 
to review sugge^ftdns for 
refinement and modification 
of the curriculum model and 
prepare ma^,erials tor final 
report 



2.6 Complete preparation of re' 
fined curriculum model 



III. Collecting arid analyzing data that 
will assess the imp^t of an arts 
in education for the handicapped 
cucriculum model " - * 



3.1 Identify the teachers, and spe- 
cial education stydents who will 
participate ii! this project 

■3.2 Collect demographiq data on all 
ErJc i^^'searcfi subjects 



Principal In- 
vestigator, 
Site Coordina- 
tors 

Principal In- 
vestigator, 
Site Coordina- 
tors 



Site Coordina- 
tors 



November, 1977- 
May, 1978 



November, 1977- 
May, 1978 



June, 1978 



Principal Inves- July, 1978 
tigator. Project 
Director, Site 
Coordinators, 
Planning h Imple- 
mentation Group 



Site Coordina- October, 1977 
tors, Administra- 
tive Team • 



Site Coordinators October, 1977 
Data Consultants f 



Completed 



Completed 



Completed 



/ Completed 

1 
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Completed 



Completed 



.YEAR TWO 
TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-OBJECTIVES) 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 
DATE 



STATUS 



3.3 Collect pre-test data on atti- 
tudes and competencies of the 
teachers 



Site Coordinators October, 1977 Completed 



3.4 Collect pre-test data on stu-- Data Consultants y October, 1977 
dent achievement using the PIAT • 

3.5 Begin treatment of the research Curriculum Valida- . October- 
group with the arts-infused tion Group November, 1977 
curriculum 

3.6 End treatment of the research 
group with the arts-infused 
curriculum 



Curriculum Valida- 
tion Group 



^ 3.7 Collect post-test data on atti- Site Coordinators 
tudes and competencies of the 
. teachers 



3.8 Collect post-test data on stu- 
dent achievement using the PIAT Data Consultants 



3.9 Analysis of the results 

3.10 Interpret the results 

3.11 Prepare a repoft of the 
completed research 



Third Party Evalu- 
ator 

Third Party Evalu- 
ator 

Thiji:d Pary Evalu- 
ate r 



May- 
June, 1978 



May- 
June, 1978 



May-June, 1978 
July, 1978 

August, 1978 

August, 1970 



Completed 



Completed 



Completed 



Completed 



Completed 
Completed 

Completed 

September, 1978 
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YEAR THREE 



TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-OB JEC^f IVES) 



SliTUS 



I. to field test the curriciilum model at y 
twelve geographically different sites ^ 

1.1 A'sseinble advisory group to review , Project Director September, 19]8 Completed 
and clarify project design and 
, strategy - ' . . • / 



1.2 Select Principal Investigator 

1.3 Select twelve field test sites ' 



Project Director September, 1978 Completed 



o 
I 



1.4 Interview at each site for Master 
■ Teacher and Administrative Liaison 
Person 



\ 



Project Director September, 1978 
Principal Inves- 
tigator ' ■ , 

Project Directoi: ^Sept'eilJe^,. 1978 
Principal Inves- • 
tigator c 



Completed/ Increased 
to 14 sites 

I 

December, 1978 



1.5 Conduct ori^entation meetings at each Principal Investi-October, 1978 January, 1979 
sites with project personnel . 



1.6 Conduct orientation meetings at each 
site with all teachers who will be 
involved in the project^ 

1.7 Develop data collection instruments 
for teacher evaluation of the impact 
of the curriculum 

1.8 Develop data collection instruments, 
for parent evaluation of the impact 

75 of the curriculum 

1.9 Visit each field test site twice to 
. provide direction, guidance and en- 

^ couragement to project personnel 

ERIC 



gator ^ 

Master Teacher October, 1978- • 
May, 1979 



Data Collection September, 1978 
Consultant 



Data CoUect^^n September, L978, 
Consultant' 



January-February, 
1979 



Completed 




PrincipaklnVd,s-,SIJanuary - 
tigator •;';'|june, 1979 



No formai. collection 



;Comfeted ^8' 



VRAR TIIRRK 



TASK ANALYSIS WOIIKSCOPE 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND SUB-OBJECTIVES) 



SCHEDULED 
COMPLETION 



STATUS 



I 

H 
I 



I. 10 Prepare interim report for pro- 
ject director 

l.U Collect conipleted evaluation 
instruments 

1.12 Analyze collected data and ^ 
prepare report 

1.13 Conduct final meetings with . 
project personnel 



1.14 Prepare a final report of the 
field testing 



II. To invite critical appraisal of the 
curriculum model by arts and special 
education curriculum specialists 

2.1 'ContJct ten faculty members (five 
inySTts education, five in special 
# e^mcation) , who have already been 
identified as having a particular 
interest and expertise in arts for 
the handicapped, to form a review 
■ team 



Principal Inves- December, 1978 
tiqator 

Master Teacher June, 1979 



Third Party June, 1979 
Evaluator 

Project Director June, .1979 
Principal Inves- 
tigator 

Project Director August, 1979 
Principal Inves- 
tigator 



Included in final 
report 

Completed 



Completed 



Completed 



December, 1979 



Project Director September, 1978 tee, 1979 



2.2 Develop response ^format for the Data Collection ^-Sep^ember, 1978 
recording of a critical appraisal Consultant f,'' 



2.3 Contact curriculum specialises in 
_^ each of the cooperating school \ 
districts to review and appraise 
the curriculum model 



Proj'ect Director September, 1978 



December, 1978 



Completed by 
V Adniinistrative 
\Liaison h Field 
Test Teachers 
June, 1979 ' 



YEAR THREE 
TASK ANALYSIS WORKSCOPE- 



SCHEDULED 



TASKS (OBJECTIVES AND'SUD-OBJECTrVES) 



2.5 Analyze the collected data and pre- Third Party 
pare a report i Evaluator 

III. To plan and implement national dissemina- 
tion strategies • . v 



January- 
June, 1979' 



M 
I 



3.1 Convene the National Advisory Commit-Project Director November, 1978 
^>e to plan 'Strategies for the na- 
tional dissemination of the 'Arts 
in Education Guide ; ' ' 



3.2 Prepare announcements of the avail7 Project Director Oc 
ability of the Arts in Education .. 
Curriculum Guide for^ the Handicapped 
for publication 




ert' 1978 



3.3 Contact a least five- of the profes- , Project Director September, 1978 
* sional organizatiptis of arts educa- ' Pijincipal Inves- 
tors for opportunities to present tigator , ' 
the slide/tape presemtation on.^ 
AIE' 



STATUS 



2.4 Collect the evaluation instrument Project -Director December, 1979^^ June, 1979 
from all review team members 



June, 1979 



Completed Annual 
Meeting -Sim 11 
Studies Seminar 
June, 1979 , 

January- 
October, 1979 



January- 
July, 1979 



79 



80 
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' .KEY MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES ' . 



YEAR ONE 



WHEN 



10/1/76 



' ^2/3/76 



WHO 



9/17/76 Washington, ID.C. 



Project Director/ 
Third Party Evalua- 
tdr. 



Tacoma, Washington Project Director |> 

'i MA 



10/26/76 Washington, D.C. 



Key Advisory Pers- 
sonnel for AIE Pro- 
ject. 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



.kview progiam design. 



i 



Evaluate potential ' 
pilot test site fac- 
lilities, staff and 
resouixes. 



•Detail j)lans/for pro- 
ject implementation. 



As a result of this 
visit, Clover Park 
School Dist. is se- 
lected as first year' 
pilot site. . . 



Tacoma, Washington Project Director/NCAH' Review preliminary work- 

Currjculum Consultant scope with pilot site 

, task force and finalize 

> > project strategies. Or- 

•* , 'ientation dates set for 

• . • ' • • ■ ' 1/6 and .l/7//f7. ' 



12/8/76 



12/8 thru 
12/22/76 . 



Clove^. Park Schools Students (control and Testing of children ' 'Two testers are 
. '■ , ^experimental). begins. selected, by the 

Assistant Adminis- 

,: •• , ■ ■ trator for Pupil . 

Servicesi 



Clover Park Schools Students (control 
. >and experimental) 



ERIC 



All children are test- 
ed with' PIAT, atti- 
tu^ tests |. learning' 
style inventory, and 
semantic differential 



Hest. 

V • , ¥ , ^ 



KEY MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 



YEAR TWO 



WHEN 



WHO 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



11/4/77 Litzincjer, School 



11/9/77 Ackerman School 



11/11/77 Park School 



.11/12/77 CEMREL 



1/25/78 CEMREL 



'2/11/78 CEMREL 



2/24/78 CEMREL 
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Administrative team, 
Validation team, Test- 
ing personnel 

Administrative team, 
Validatidn team, Test- 
ing personnel 

AIE Project Investiga- 
tor, CEMREL Project 
staff, Validation ^eam 
from Park Westview, 
Schools 

AH Project associated 
personnel. Project In- 
vestigator 

Administrative team, 
Validation team 

Administrative team, 
Validation team 



Orientation, planning 
and implementation 



Orientation, planning 

and implementation 
f 



Indepth program devel- 
opment workshop for 
members of experimen- 
tal and validation 
team 

Intro-workshop f. ■ 



Mayem^nt workshop by 
Da,nce Therapist 



Workshop consisted 
of music, visual 
art, drama, movement 




Project Investigator 



Art's workshop by Arts 
Education T^herapist 
and -Mbvement/Drama 
persons 



Demonstration of shadow 
puppets, rec. for sequencing 
of curriculum guide 



Well received 



jlighly successful 
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KEY MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 
YEAR ONE 



4 



WHEN 



WHO 



12/22/76 Portland, Oregon 



1/4/77 Pupil Services 
Clover Park, Wa. 



1/4 thru Clover Park 
V2l)'77 Schools 



1/4 thru Clover Park 
1/21/77 Schools 



2/10/77 Conference 

Center, Dupqnt, 
■ " Washington 
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Third Party 
Evaludtor/Pilot 
Site Coordinator 

Task Force 



Students/team 
members 



Principal Investi- 
gator/curriculum 
development team 



Principal Investi- 
gator/curricillum 
development team 



PURPOSE 
~ r~ 



COMMENTS 



Complete research de- 
sign for pilot test of ■ 
curriculum. > 

To include an additional Semantic Dif fer- 



attitude test for all 
teachers wl^o plan to 
participate 

Testing completed 



ential Test is 
selected . 



Attitude tests, 
learning style 
inventory, & 
semantic differen- 
tial test 



Visitation of class- 
rooms and half day per 
week' critiques with ,. 
team members 

An in-depth look at E^ch agrees to in- - 
how to writel' objectives ■ elude the goals,, 
for an arts linf used objectives, procQ- 
curriculum dures, degree of 

mastery achieved 
and significant 
personal comments. 
All agree they are 
now using arts at- 
least once a day 
to teach a basic ^ 
skill; several are 
now using it twice 
"a day. This meeting 



KEY MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES ^ 



YEAR ONE 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



2/24/77" ' Parkway School 



Music Specialist/ 
team members/ 
Principal Inves- 
tigator 



,To provide addi- 
tional -music back- 
:jund for curricu- . 
jm^idevelopment ^ 



(Cont.) 

was most productive. 

The team members now 
feel that they have 
had sufficient orienta 
tion and are more eage 
to discuss specific 
arts infusion ideas. 



3/28/77 Clover Park Schools Planning & Implemen- 
tation Coordinator ; 



Collect basic skills 
less§n pUns.. 



J 6/66thru Clover Park Schools Team members/Students ' p3st-testing at indivi- 
' 6/16/77 



(control & experiment-' dual scji^pls. 

si) ' , ■ 'rt ' 
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I 

I' ■. 



i 



WIICN 



WHERE 



WHO 



MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 
YEAR TWO 

' PURPOSE 




I'S 



2/24/78 
3/10/78 
3/15/78 



CEMREL ft6 
Park Scrift)!' 
Nestview 



4/5/78 CEMREL 



1^ 

CEMREL 



, Project Investigator 

Validation Team 

Administration team, 
1 Validation teain. 

All Project staff' 
All Project staff 



5/3/78 CEMREL 



5/22/78 CEMREL 



Administrative tiara, 
Validation team " 



All Project staff 



Workshop /, 
■ MusiK Workshop 

r ■ 

Cl^ Demonstration 
, workshop 



Workshop on creative 
dramatics 

How' to use new art 
.materials; viewing new 
slides 

Schedule for remainder ^ 
of program; participa- \ 
tion in future programs 



Well executed proytain 



^ec. for ciirriculym Liated gliide clianges 
guide; develop wish ♦ V . 

Iht for future * y ^ 



,ao/«,5'/77 Celentano School 



Administrative team' Start-up of pr6.jiect 
members , / t|s,ting " j 



'4 



Celentano School Administrative Direc- ' OjitlJne {)rogram imple- 

tor. Site Coordinator, .^lentatioii \^ 
Assistant Site Coordi- ^ lE'* 
■ nator. Principal Spe- ■ |f ,'' 
cial Education Super- . ' ( - ij^ , 
visor ■ ' '*' 



N I 



KEY CONFERENCES 



YEAR THREE 



WHEN 



WHO 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



T 

Present AIE.|yde tape 

ariOTistriblllte Arts for . 

Leg^ning cards ■ . . 

Orientation meeting to Videotape on how the 
'provide participants arts can develop 

with background on * ' social; emotional and 
project and expecta- academic skills of 
tions and procedures handicapped children 

Staff exhibit of 

SIE materials ; • 



12/15/78 



1/31/79 



3/15/79 



I 

00 
I 



4/21/79^ 



San Antonio, TX 
Council for Excep- 
tional Children/ 
Teacher Development 
Division Conference 

Rainada inn, Old 
Town, Alexandria 



Project Consultant 



Project^ Director/ 
Project Investigator 
All' field site Adminis- 
trative liaison and 
master teachers 



American Association Project Consultant 
for Music Therapy 



Conference 
Philadelphia, PA 

Spina Bifida Asso- 
ciation Conference 
Washington, DC 



Project Investigator 



V25 thru Council for Excep- 
V27/79 tional Children 

Conference 

Dallas, TX 



Project Director/ 
Project Investigator 
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Slide presentation on 
AIE project and dis- 
tribution of materials 



Sta^^Wibit booth 
with AIE materials; 
presentation entitled 
"Developing a Guide for 
Inf^using the Arts into 
the Education of Handi-^. 
capped Children" 



This conference was- 
primarily attenjled-by 
parents. They gave 
feedback into parental 
involvement in arts 
programs. 

Question and answer 
period followed 
presentation 
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m CONFERENCES 



YEAR THREE. 



WHERE 



WHO 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



■V;. 6/26/79 



NCAH Annual 
Meeting, Kennedy 
Center for the 
Performing Arts, 
Washington, DC 



'6/27 thru Small Studies' 
6/28/79 Seminar, NCAH 
Annual Meeting, 
Ramada Inn, Olde 
Town, Alexandria 



NCAH Staff, AIE 
Project Director 
.and Investigator, . 
NCAH Project 
Coordinators 

Project Investigators 
Field Site Administra- 
tive Liaisbn Personnel 



vO 

' 6/29 thru American Association Project Investigator 
. 7/2/79 of School Administra- 
tors, Denver, CO 



Slide presentation ,on 
AIE Project 




This presentation 
was made to all 
participants at the 
Annual Meeting 



Examine fok and Participants unanimous- 

content of ffrts for . .ly agreed on need for 
Learning Guide, suggest in-service training . 
national Dissemination to, accompany Arts for 
strategies and adminis- Learning Guide 
trative implementation 
models 

Staff exhibit on AIE 
project, slide presen- 
tation on project at ■ 
curriculum briefing 
session ■ 




FIELD SITE VISITS 



YEAR THREE 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



COMMENa^S 



3/13/79 Celaritano School 
New. Haven, CT 



3/14/79 Mofitgoinery County 
Public Schools, 
.Interrelated Arts 
Program 



JO 3/20/79,/ 



:V21/79 



Chantangua County 
Board of Coopera- 
tive Educational • 
Services, 
Chantanqua, NY 

Sara's Center 
Great Neck, Wi 



y 3/28/79 Louisvilfc, KY 
" "llfrsuli/ie School 

g'g ot Music 



.,3./29/79 ' ' St. Louis Special 
School District 

ERIC 



St' Louis, MO 



Project Investigator, 
Admin. Liaison Personnel 
Master Teacher, Field 
Test Teachers 



Monitor, provide dir-^ 
eetions, guidance 'and 
encouragement t6 
project personnel ' 



Project Investigator, • 
Admin. Liaison- Personnel 
Master Teacher,," Field 
Test Teachers ■ ' 



■Project Investigator, 
Admil' Liaison Personnel 
Master Teacher, Field 
Test Teachers 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ectibns, guidance and. 
encouragement' to 
project personnelf 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance and 
encouragement to 
project personnel 



Project Investigator,' Monitor, provide dir- 

Admin. Liaison Personnel eetions, guidance and 

Master Teacher, Field • encouragement to 

Test Teachers project personnel 



Project Investigator, 
Admin. Liaison Personnel 
, Master Teacher, Field 
'^st Teachers | 

■Project Investigator, 
:t AAm^in.:' Liaison Perbnnel 

Ma'^ter Teacher, Meld 

TCs't Teachers 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance and 
encouragement to 
project personnel 

I 

Monitor, provide dir-i 
e(;tions, guidartce and 
eijcouragement to 
project personnel 



ffeconii year involveliient 
in ■.p.roject', positive 
..k'espbnse .,to Guide. 
Teachers have initia- 
tive and experience ' 
with activities 



Montgomery County 
teacl^rs have jiiaiiy 
innovative projects 
such as this one. ■ 
. Interest not v&ry high. 

Lively energetic 
fatuity.. Late project 
due to administrative 
problems of Master 
Teacher 

Guide being used with • 
Center participants anci 
: also as in-service tool 
to develop skills. 
Guide helps in struc- 
turing activities 

Guide being, u^ed with 

inner city "disadvan- 

' t-eiged" students in 

, Ghatholic School n„ 

^ ■ ■ , • ^0 • 
. Enthusiasm 'high. ■ ■ 

Second year .teachers 

like Guide 



« 1 



Wlll^N 



3/30/79 



V13/,79 
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FIELD SITiv VISITS 
YEAR THREE 



WHO / 



SPEED Developmen- Project Investigator 
'tal Center-, jt : 

Chicago. Heights/ k. ; . 



Luniberg Elenientary /..project' Investigator 
School, Edgewater, • ; ' 

CO . ^ 



Los Angeles yijifie.d' Project '.Investigator 
School District ' \ 
Los Angeles; CA ', 



Gretit Falls Schools'i'" Project Investigator 
Great Falls, MT ' 'f: 



Arlington Schools. Project Investigator 
Arlington, TX' 



■ t 
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PURPOSE 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance and 
encouragement to 
project personnel 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance- and 
encouragenient to 
project personnel 



Monitor, provide dir- 
.ections, guidance and. 
encouragement to ■' 
project personnel ■ 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance and 
encouragement to 
project personnel 



Monitor, provide dir- 
ections, guidance and 
encouragement to 
project personnel 



COMMENTS 



Band wagan^effhct of . ; 
teachers wanting to 
get involved, good^ 
Project coO/dinaton. 
Teachers of severely • 
and prolEoundly handi- 
capped students are , ,■ 
recording lesson 
adaptations i 

19 out of 23 teachers 
are participating. 
Solid su^ort, 'high ' ' 
level sopliistication 
' i'^n arts infusion" ' : 

Jeachers spfead out 
over entire district 
so little pijer support 
evident. Teachers 'iV, 
pail] to attend workshop 

'Very^ diverse group of 
students. High inter- , 
est*but little exper- 
ience with infusing 
arts 

Teachers arc working 
with more severely 
handicapped students 
th/in ,in the past. 
They are interested j)6 
in learniiKj ways to - 
use the arts to ad'apt 
teaching techniqiicij 



when; 



' I.. 



, FI^D SITE VISITS " ' 
.' . , - ' '/..YEAR THREE, ' - • 

, WHO ^ ' 'PURPOSE 



4/16/79 ■ 'Wnfe/ WA •■ ; V , - " ' 

.Educational^ Service ■ ', ' ; " ■ .. 

- ' Service District ' ; ' • '. 

..'..llOr' " . . NCAIf.Associate; Director 'Monitor, provide di- 

: . . / • ^ " ' , \ . rectlon, ,^uidaiic€ h"nd 

•' ' '■ ' ' ■ encouragei'nent'to .. 

'J ■ ' ^ , . 1' project, personnel 



. COMMENTS 



Teachers gavq demonr 
stration of niQ of 
arts in classroom. 
Interest -M exciter 
.ment within school 
high. ■•Questions ' 
about foliow/up ■ ■ 



-4/17/79 ^ 3eattl^ Publiq , < 
School^, Seat'tie,' 
WA ;' ■' .'. 



NCAH'Asso.ciate Director ; Monitor/ provide .di-. 

> ■ /' , ' , rectidn, guidance and 

. ■ ericoilragement to / 

> • ■ .,■ ".project personnel/ ' 



4/i8/,79^ ■ Clover -Park .Schoals NCAiI:-Associa'te Director '/Monitor, provide' di- 



., TacGma, WA ' 



rectioh, guidance and 
encouragement tu ■ " ' 
. prOjefct personnel 



Teachers lack under- 
standing o|. purpose 
of curriculum-, •com- 
plaints 'about time a's 
factor is keeping 
them 'from .using • 
activities more fre- 
quently , . 



■'Highly dnthusia^c' 
Excellent- use of \ 
coiiiiiiunity resources-', 



ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOPS 
/ .YEAR THREES 



WHEN 



PURPOSE 



COMMENTS 



5/6/79 SPEED Developmental 
. '.Center 



5/7/7S •• Spohne WA 

"^Educational Serv 
Distria, 1191. . 



.5/10/79 



5/11/79 



5/17/79 




Arts P^ftWirce Leader, 
'on/ 

iier, Field, 
'rs 



Leader, 
tigator, 
Master 
Field 




'Art 
Projec 
'Admin. L' 
Teacher, 
Site 'i 



5/9/79' -'ArUngton Schools 
Arlington, TX 



Clover Park Schools 
Tacoma,. WA 



Chautauqua Board 
of Cooperative 
Educational Ser- 
vices, Chautauqua, 
NY' 

St. Louis Special 
School District 
'St. Louis, MO •' 



Arts Reso^tce Leader, 
Admin. Liaison, Master 
Teacher, ,M£ Field 
Site Teafiiiixs . .,■ 

Arts Resource Leader, 
Admin. Liaison, Master 
Teacher, AIE Field 
Site Teachers 

Arts Resource Leader, 
Admin. Liaison/Master 
Teachei:, AIE Field 
Site Teachers 



Arts Resource Leader, 
Project Investigator; 
Admin. Liaison,' Master 
Teacher,, AIE Field 
Site Teachers 



Provid^" in-service 
training in using 
arts ti develop basic 
■skill/ 

Provide in-service 
training in using 
arts to develop 
basic skills 



Prpvide in-service 
training in using 
arts to develop basic 
skills 

Provide. in-service 
training in using 
ai;ts to develop 
basic skills 

Provide in-service 
training in using 
arts to develop 
basic skills 



Provide in-servic'e 
training in using 
arts to develop 
basic skills 



See Page" 214 
for summary and evalua 
tion of workshops by 
Third Party Evaluator 

See Page: 214 
for summary and evalua 
tion of workshops, by 
Third Party EvdluaLor^ 



See, Page 214 

for summary and evlua- 
tion of workshops by« 
.Third. Party. Evaluator 

See Page 214 
for summary and evalua 
tion of workshops by 
Third Party Evaluator 

. See Page 214 ' 
for summary and evalua 
tion of workskops by 
Third Party Evaluator 
If ' 

See Page 214 
for summary and evalua 
'• tion of workshops by 
Third Party Evaluator 
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ARTS FOR LEARNING NORl^SHOPS 
YEAR THHEE 

i 

WHO ' ■ PURPOSE 



1/ 



Celantano School 
New' H^en, CT 



Sara's Center 
ireat Neck, 



\ 



Arts Respurce Leader, 
Admih. Liaison/Master 
Teacher, AIE field 
Site Teachers . , 

Arts Resource Leader, 
Project Investigator, 
Admin. Liaison/Master 
Teacher, Field Site 
Teachers, Center 
Clients ' , 



Seattle- Public ' Trts Resource Leader,' 
Schools^, Seattle, ^ Adiidn. -Liaison, Master 
WA. ' . • ;eacher,. 'Field Site 

Teachers 



10/18/79. p^reat Falls Schools Aj:ts -Resource Leader, 
Great Falls, MT Admin. Liaison, Master 



-Teacher Field Site 
Teaichers 



'Provide in-service 
training "in using 
arts to develop 
basic skills 

Provide in-service 
training in using arts 
arts to develop basic ■ 
skills 



Provide in-service 
training in using 
arts to develop 
basic s^illg^ 

■Provide In-service 
Vaining in using 
arts to develop 
basic skill's ■ * 



See Page 214 , 
^for summary and evlua- 
tion of workshops by 
Third Party Evaluator 

See Page 214 '\ 

for summary and eval-ua- 

■ tion of workshops by 

■ Third Party Evaluator 



See Page 214' 
for summary a^id evalua- 
of workshops by • 
Tfiird Party. Evaluator 

See Page. 214 
for summary and evalua- 
tion of workshops by 
Third 'Party Evaluator 
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VIII. RESEARCH ANti EVALUATION RESULTS 
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' RESEARCH AND- EVALUATION DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

OVERVIEW . 

. ^ The major focus of this reseaf^ch orbiect was the inv-esti^ 
gation of* the .hypothesis that academic achievement of handi- . 
capped .students is^ positiveli^ and significantly related, to the 
addition of an. arts infused curriculum model in the classroom. 
The basic design utilized, in this study was the cj.assic exper- 
imental type. Pre and post testing was used td cbllect data 
on randomly selected special education students and txheir 
teachers. The Peabody Individual Achievement Test was s^'elected 
,to measure academic gains. Statistical results of the first - 
and secon4 *.ys^^s compare the experimental group's academic gains 
with that of a control group of children. ^ . ' * . 

During the project's £irst year, fourteen teachers and 
'140 students from the Clover Park School District in Tacoma, 
Washington participated. This pilot study intervention period 
encompassed a time span of approximately six months. In the 
project; s second year, 26 teachers and' 392 students from classes 
in Clover Park Schools, Washington, St. Louis Special School 
District, Missouari, and Celantano School in New Haven, Connepti^ 
cut, participated. Data were collected based on an intervention 
period of 7 months. In the third year of the project, 189 teach 
ers and 3,554 students from 14 school districts participated for 
a six month period. 

■\ 

, Student data which measured the, effect of an arts infused* 
curriculum on the cognitive deveTopment were collect^ci during 
the. first two years of the project. In addition, information 
was "collected from teachers that measured their attitude towards 
the arts and their comfort in utilizing the arts in the class- 
room. A teacher and parent checkli st which measured artistic 
growth in children was^ administered th^ second year only. 

During the "first year of this prj:)ject, arts, activities* 
to teach basic skills were developed, Collected and compiled 
utilizing a three dimensional conceptual framework. During the 
second year, the Arts for Learning (^uide and iModel was revised 
and refined; new activities were added. Data were collected to 
de'ternine the^ usefulness of these activities in teaching basic 
learning skills and ' prbmoting aesthetic growth. 
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During the third year* of the Arts in Education ^5?rojec t , 
an extensive national field test- of the Arts for Learning 
Model and Guide* was undertaken. The curriculum model was 
utilized at 14 geographically different field test sites serv- 
, ing children with all handicappi-ng conditions. Critical ap- 
praisal of the. curriculum model by' arts and special education 
university pe'rsontiel was invited. Th,e - perceptions of administra 
tors on ttie efficacy of t<he model" were elicited and analyzed 
Data on the utility of specific' activities in the Guide were col- 
lected. In addition, Arts for Learning Workshops^^ wef e offered 
at .each site- Their effectiveness in meeting stated goals was 
evaluated. Finally, the overall administration of the third 
year of Project AIE was evaluated by Administrative Liaison 
personnel and Master Teachers,. « ^ • 

The research and evaluation^ instruments used throughout 
the three years of this project are described in the following 

section . Results are presented by project year . 

^ . , " ■ . -• 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION ' 
INSTR^UMENTS 

Standardized^ instruments as well as specially i devetloped^ 
measurement instruments were used during the three years of . 
Project AIE. A sUQunary of the instruments and an explanation . 
of their use is provided. A more detailed description follows'. 

THE PEABODY INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST is a sensitive -standard- 
ized instrument that ler^ds itself expecially well for use with 
handicapped students. It was administered to every student in 
the Project as a pre/post test. ^ ^ - / 

J, 

THE TEACHER COMPETENCY : INVENTORY/ARTS SURVEY FOR^M was prod.u^iLftd *. 
for Proj-ect^AIE by a private contj^actor - to revfeal the arts back- 
ground of the teachers participating in the Project" and thei^ 
interest, comfort, and ability in the arts. The major focus 
was to reveal training needs to increase those art^ skills which 
were weak. , 



THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL offers the means for quantitatively 
measuring differences of expression of connotative meaning.- 
Subjects were asked to indicate the direction of their* assoc- 
iation and its intensity on a seven step scale. Descriptors^ 
were developed for Project AIE which measured teacher ' s attitudes 
and skills in the . arts . 

i 

CHECKLIST FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS : ^ ARTISTIC GROWTH IN, CHILDREN 
was administered^ to teachers and parents te einable the rese-ar.chers 
to document tlacfier * s and parent's perceptions, of student's 
progress throughout the course of the Project. The checklist ^ 
provided 29 dependent variables for analysis. 
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THE ARTS FO'R LEARNING GUIDE AND MODEL EVALUATION FORM FOR TEACHERS 
was adminis t\ered to participating teachers to gauge the effective- 
ness of' the fcuide in improving learning abilities and aesthetic 
growth. They\ were asked to evaluate format and content. 

' ■ \' ■ - 

THE ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE AND MODEL EVALUATION FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS was developed for administrators to evaluate their 
perceptions of bVsic teacher involvement, level of aesthetic 
-involvement of teachers^ and the administrators' perceptions 
of the Guide itself.,, 

THE ARTS^ FOR LEARN INd^^^CTlVlTY -EVALUATION FORM was completed 
• by pro-ject teachers 'to c6^'lect information on the . utility of 
specific activities. The^i>ehecked each statement with which 
they, agreed' and were encqtiraged to include comments and lesson 
vadaptations . 

THE LEADERSHIP EVALU^^TION OF THE ARTS FOR LEARNING MODEL AND 
GUIDE was administered to participating teachers to gauge the 
effectiveness of the Guide in improving learning abilities^ and 
aesthetic, growth. They were asked to evaluate format and 
content. 




/ 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
INDIVIDUAL DESCRIPTIONS 



PEABODY INDIVIDUALIZED ACHIEVEMENT TEST (PIAT) ' 

Purpose - The purpose of the PIAT is to provide a wi'de-range 
screening measure of achievement in the areas of mathematics , 
reading, spelling and general information. When an overview of 
the scholastic attainment of a person is needed, PIAT scores will 
be directly useful. Where a more intensive study] of an individual 
is required, these results can assist the examiner in selecting 
the appropriate diagnostic ins trument ( s ) for a particular subject 
matter or the more precise measure at a particula^ level of 

. achievement. It is an individually-administered instrument for 
use by a variety of professional persons working in a variety of 
setting's - including schools, institutions, industry and community 

^agencies - who need to screen for the general level of school 
achievement of children, adolescents or adults. 

Major Characteristics . The test has a number of properties 
designed to enhance its utility as a measure of scholastic 
attainment. 

1. The PIAT was designed as an individually-administered test. 
Over the years, the measurement of scholastic attainment has moved 
dramatically from early subjective-type measures toward more 
sophisticated and carefully-constructed examinations, the epitome 
of which is the standardized test. However, to the best of the ^ 
authors' knowledge, all such achievement instruments - with the one 
exception (Jastak and Jastak, 1965) - have been group tests, with 
each form or level either a measure of a relatively narrow range 
of grades at most or diagnostic instruments in a specific subject- 
matter area, such as reading or mathematics. The individually- 
administered instruments have certain advantages over group 
'adm-.nistered ones. With individual tests, one can measure the 
achievement o"f quite immature, as well as handicapped subjects, 
such as the cerebral palsied, who would be severely disadvantaged^ 
if not un testable , on the usual group measures . 
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2. The PIAT is a wide-range instrument extending from kinder- 
garten through high school, with the items arranged in order of 
difficulty.' Some'of the major faults of' group tests are avoided: 
boring brighter sub j'ects • with, items which are tod easy for thorn, 
frustrating' slower ones with items beyond their abilities and, at 
the same time, failing to provide a ceiling- for advanced students 
or a basal for subjects who are young , immature or h;;v'^ learning 
disabilities . - ^ " 



3- The PIAT is an untimed, power test. A premium on speed 
would have been a handicap for many of the types of individuals 
most likely to be referred for evaluation - the underachieving , 
the disadvantaged",- the handicapped . 

4. The test items were balanced across traditional , modern and 
functional aspects of the available curricula so as to minimize 
bias resulting /from the pSrticular instructional approach to which 
the subject had been exposed, such as "new" versus "old" mathema- 
tics. To the extent possible, the PIAT test items measure func- 
tional knowledge ^or abilities . that are widely-expected, educational 
outcomes/ rather than sp.ecific techniques or concepts, likely to 
develop under one curriculum approach as opposed. to others. The 
final items were selected because of empirical evidence about 
their appropriate difficulty level and ability to discriminate 
between good and poor students, rather than because of the^r- 
ability to tap "a critical theoretical stage in the ■ acquisition 

of knowledge. 

5, The PIAT was constructed so as to be most'.^sensitive at the 
lower levels and to decrease gradually in sensitivity with advanc- 
ing grade levels . Furthermore, sensitivity at the kindergarten 
level was elected because of the neied for an achievement test at 
this level, a level where the usua' group achievement tests are 

of no use. 



6. Demonstration and Training. Exercises were designed to intro- 
duce each of the subtests so as to be able to test very young and 
immature subjects. These exercises ^re used to teach the subject 
the type of response expected. They should insure some success 
experiences for nearly all subjects . 

7.. Completely objective scoring , which is easily accomplished 
while the test is being administered, is built into three of the , 
five subtests which are in multiple-choice format and precise 
standards are provided on the other two to reduce scoring varia- 
bility. 
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8. The subject needs to make only a. pointing ^response to sigrvai. 
"his answer on more-than-half of the items that ^ are mul tiple-choic^e 
in nature. Everijthis performance can be eliminated for the cere-i 
bral palsied and other handicapped persons by the e.^aminsr point- 
ing to.; each of the four choices in turn and having the subject . 
signal a "yes" or "no" with a nod or eye blin-k. Thus, ^ubjegts;> 
on whom an achievement test measure would not hSve been possibl,e,- 
can be examined, successfully. ' ■ , : 

■* ' »• • ■ • 

9. The subtests were designed so that no academic skills would, 
be required other than those specif ically being . measured . . For 

example, the Mathematics and General. Information subtests .are made 
fairer for the subject with', reading deficiencies in that no read- 
ing is required. Furthermore, the subject does no writing oh any 
subtest since this often inhibits and embarrasses a person who has 
minimal skills in spelling. In fact, the subject never uses._a^ 
pencil or paper, or even handles any of the test materials during 
the test administration. These' features should facilitate' optimal 
test performance. 

10. The PIAT format, illustrations and content were selected to 
hold the interest of subjects of both sex^s across a broad variety 
Qf ages, intellects and cultural backgrounds. For 'example, the 
large, clear-type, bold line drawings should make the test fairer 
for subjects , with problems of visual acuity and perception, dis- 
tractability and other handicaps. Too, placing each test item on 
a separate page should insure that the subject is attending only 
to the item being administered. Furthermore, the 

presentation of items on relatively large pages should aid in con- 
centrating the attention of the less mature subjects on the item 
ak hand' and also minimize the handicap to the visually impaired. 
C.elntury Schoolbook was selected ,as the type sty^e for the^ subject 
plates' after a review of current primary schooi reading materials 
revealed that this type was used far. more frequently than'.' any 
other and thus would be most familiar ; to young subjects . Size 
decisions were made on subjective judgment, somewhat guided by 
Tinker's research (Tinker, 1965), and others (Birch et at, 1966) 

^ ' f 

A n;j;pjber' of advantages led to the decision to utilize the Easel- 
Kit format for the two Volumes of Test Plates. Besides provid- 
ing a convenient flip-page arrangement' for testing , the volumes 
--serve as compact storage and tarrying cases not' only -for the test 
items, but also for the Individual Record Booklet and the^i Manual . ' 
Above all, the Easel-Ki t-^"'^ permits the presentation of the 
.stimulus materials at the visual angle that maximizes ease of per- 
ception. Too, the easel permits ; the presentation of most of the 
examiner's instructions in a easilyrread location, out of the 
view of the subject. - Further, the 'format insures that, the subject 



will be 'gittending • to t^e' same item as the examiner. Finally, the 
easel/ can be usqd to. ^.hield the Individual Record Booklet fi^m . 
the sjlubject. / ./ ' . ' 

'II, 'The PIAT was ,ca'ref ully standardized nationally in the United 
States on a sample of 2 , S89 subjects in the mainstream of public' 
education, selecte.d^ approximately equally from each level,' kinder- 
garten through tij,e twelfth grade. 

12. I A wide variety of norms have been provided so as to make the 
test broadly ils^ful: grade and age equivalents, percentile ranks 
for both ^withinV-grade and within-age groups^ and normalized stand- 
ard; score conversions from the percentiles. These derived scores, 
can:' be obtain'ea 'from raw 'scores on each of the five subtests, as 
wel'l as for tne Total Test score. 

i . 

13. A Total Test index is provided. Its inclusion reflects a 
conviction that an overall description of achievement level ^s qf 
general value' since many classification decisions , as well as 
frequent clinical questions, are related more to overall achieve- 

. ment than to achievement in any one subject-matter ^rea. However, 
the user should recognize that the Total Teet score is a reflec- 
tion of overall school achievement only when this is defined as 
mathematics , ' reading, spielli^ng and , general information. AJLso, 
reading is weighted double since two of the five subtests making 
up the Total Test are in this area. However, jdouble weighting of 
reading seemed justified in that it is the key tool to academic 

learning. ' ' . ^ 

p - . ■ " 

14. Since extensive formal preparation is not a prerequisite for 
its administration, the PIAT can be administered by an array of 
professional • persons interested in human attainment from such- 
fields as education , psychology , sjieech correction, social and 
pers'onnel work, medicine and vocational rehabilitation. Further, 
it can be effectively administered by technicians under super- 
vision. 



Potential Uses : The PIAT, as* is true of other psychometric in- 
struments, potentially serves a broad range* of 'users and for. each 
may perform any of a variety- of functions , such as investigating, 
describing, "classifying and predicting. In general terms> the 
reasons for administering .tests and the uses, to which the results 
are put fall into either or both of two broad classifications. 
There are those uses that collect information on an individual so. 
as to facilitate understanding th^at person, planning future * 



courses of action and reaching decisions. This service use of 
te-sts may provide information either to the individual for his own 
use or ta society's representatives or to both. The second major 
use of tests is in research as a means of extending man's know- 
ledge about- himself and his environment, - The PIAT can be meaning- 
fully utilized in both of these general ways. 

The PIAT may be useful as- a gross measure of the effectiveness 
of an educational intervention in situations where the more 
precise measures are not available, such as with young or handi-' 
capped subjects. For example, if a child is , found to be far 
below expectations for him in mathematics and an individualized 
program is provided him to remediate the weakness, the PIAT may 

readministered at the end of the program to ascertain what 
progress has been made and at what expense in terms of otfi^ areas 
of achievement. It must be recognized, however, that thi rellSv 
ability of comprehensive achievement test batteries ai^e typically 
greater than those for a quipk screening test such as- tffe PIAT; ^ 
Therefore, when appropriate and available, they would be used 
as a pre and post measure of scholastic growth. 



SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL > * 

Measurement of connotative meaning has become popular among 
psychologists during the past several years. The measurement was 
made possible by the series of statements about a theoretical 
construct proposed by Osgood (1952; 1960), Osgood's theory is » 
concerned with meahing as a mediation process. He describes 
meaning as a learned, hypothetical event (Osgood , Suci , and 
Tannenbaum, 1957). Theoretically, Osgood transferred all of the 
conceptual machinery of the single-stage S-R psychology to a two- 
stage representation inside the organism. In this process-, in- 
ductive descriptive laws become postulates of deductive theory. 

According to Osgood's theory, the response to a stimulus is 
influenced by ho^/ previous similar stimuli have affected an 
organism. In educational si tuations , experiences presented to 
the learner are mediated by the learner's previous experiences of 
similar nature, "Whenever some stimulus other than the 'signif id- 
eate is contiguous with the signif icate , it will acquire an incre 
ment of association with some portion of the total^ behavior 
•elicited by the significate as a representational mediation 
process", (Osgood,- Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957,' p. 6) \ 

Osgood took advantage of *semeiotics - study of signs - des- 
cribed by Morris (1946) to arrive at his references to 'meaning. 
Meaning, according to Osgood (1957), is acquired when a sign is 
. paired with a significate. Meaning, is measurable in indices, 
but not by definition. Semantic meaning is concerned with ttte 
relationship of signs to signif icates (Morris, 1946), For 
example, the word "table" has a definite re^lationship with the 
thing, or object. Table. "Whenever something which is not the 
significate evokes in an organism the same reactions evoked by 
the sign^if icate, it is a sign of the significate" (Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum, 1958, p. 5), ^ 

Osgood (1957) asserted that to be behaviorally applicable, hi 
'theory should provide a basis for measuring and indexing repre- 
sentational states which would provide a measurement of meaning. 
He concluded that, "Language output provides the most discrimina- 
tive and valid index of meaning. After all, this is supposed to 
be ehe. function of language" (Osgood, 1957, p, 100). To measure 
co.nnotative meaning, Osgood and associates ..at the University of 
Illinois devised ^ me^asuring technique which has been called the 
semantic dif f eizenti^l , It is a combination of assdcjiation and 
scaling procedures. Each subject is .provided with a standardized 
sample of bipolar association (scales) to be made to each con- 
cept, 'The task. is to indicate the direction of his association 
and its intensity on a seven step scale, "Our basic assumption i 
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that a limited number of specific sca^fes,, representative of under- 
lying factors, can be -used to define a se^n^jvtic space within which 
the meaning of any concept can be specif ied^(Osgood , 1957, 
p- 100) . - L ■ 

Osgood's analyses of his data consistently yielded three 
factors evaluative , potency , and activity • The evaluative 
factor is identified by scales likfe good-bad ; ..the potency factor 
by scVtes^ike strong-w'eak ; the activity factor by scales like 
fast- slow . Several studies appearing in the literature illustrate 
the usefulness of the semantic differential, 

• Osgood *s language model serves as the theoretical explanation 
for the task required of subjects in responding to the semantic 
differential ins trument' in that the responses given by subjects 
are thought: to be at the representatiqn or cognitive level of 
encoding. 

fi. ■ 

Osgood's theory .and the development of the semantic differen- 
tial are assumed to offer means * for" quantitatively, measuring 
differences of expression of connotative meaning . The instrument 
itself is described as having shown itself to be suf f iA^iently 
reliable, valid, flexible, adaptable, and economical to administer 
and score (Kerlinger , ^ 1964 ) . Kelly andJlLevy (1961), Messick (1957) 
and Norman (1959) stressed the reliability and discriminability 
of the instrument. Its measurement usefulness was praised in 
the areas of psycho-therapy (Endler , ■ 1961) , psychological re- 
search (Johnson, 1963), and education (Husek and Wittrock,- 1962). 

. • ■ , V ■ \ ■ 

THE TEACHER COMPETENCY INVENTORY /ARTS SURVEY FORM 

This form was administered to reveal the arts background of 
the teachers participating in the Project and their interest, 
comfort, and ability in the arts. j 

Project teachers completed this form. at the beginning and 
at the close, of the 'Preject. From the form,.- a score representing 
teacher interest in the arts was obtained. Ratings are as' 
follov/s: Dislike-Avoid r- 1; Little or No -Interest - 2; Some 
Interest - 3; Definite Interest - 4; Very Important Interest - 5. 

In addition, a score for teachers ' assessments of their 
comfort levels in teaching the arts was obtained. Individual 
scale ratings were coded: Very - 3; Moderately - 2;* Little or 
no - 1 . > 

. A' similar analysis of teacher self-perception. of ability in 
the ar^s be ■obt'^ined using the same scales. 
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ARTS FOR LEARNING GU^IDE AND MODEL 
EVALUATION FORM FOR ADMINISTRATORS 



The -Evaluation form for Administrators was designed to 
■measure the perceptions of administrators with respect to the 
utility of the Arts for Learning Guide and Model. Of^ specific 
interest was -administrators ' views on how teachers as a group- 
in the field test sites were responding to the use of the cfuide. 
A three part instrument was developed to evaluate basic teacher 
involvement, level '9f aesthetic involvement of the teachers, 
and administrator's perceptions of the Guide itself. 

^ Administrators were asked to rate the teachers on a scale of 
1-5 as a , group with respect to their usage of art, music, drama, 
and dance in the development of the 'six basic learning abilities 
(gross ^motbr development, sensory motor integration, perceptual 
motor integration, language development , conceptual skills and 
social skills) and five levels of aesthetic development (aware- 
ness, imitation, self initiation , skill /iievelopment and critical 
judgment) . 

The Curriculum Guide itself was evaluated by the administra- 
tors as to their views of its content and format. They were 
asked" to evaluate the Guide on a five point scale from' Strongly 
Agree to Strongly Disagree on the following dimensions: 

1^ • The effectiveness of the forma,t of the G\*ide.- 
2. The general directions of the Guide. 
3- The st^le of^the Guide for ease of use. 

4. Appropriateness of the activities to diverse populations 
4. Appropriateness of the concept areas of the Guide to 

diverse populations. 
6'. Number of 'activities for concept area is sufficient. 

7. The directions for^ activities was satisfactory. 

8, The number of content; ar^as identified by the Guide ^ ♦ 
is sufficient . ^ 

ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE AND MODEL 
EVALUATION FORM FOR TEACHERS 

The Evaluation form fors teachers was designed to elicit -data 
regarding the format and content of the^Arts for Learning. Guide 
and the effectiveness of the arts activities in fostering the 
basic learning ahn.lities and aesthetic development. 

The teJchers (were asked to evaluate the format ^^nd content . 
of the Guide by addressing •each of the following statements : 



1. Appropriateness of the overall format of tihe Guide. 



2. The integrity bf the general directions., 

3. Adequacy of th^ specific directions for individual 
activities. ^ 

4. The style of writifvg of the Guide.* 

5^ Appropriateness of activities for the levels of function- 
ing of the children atf^ the field^test sites. 

6. I^lationship of the concepts in the Guide to the level 
6r| functioning of ^ the children. 

7. Sufficiency o'f activities to a particular concept area. 

8. Number of concept areas is sufficient. 

9. The conceptual Jpase is useful and understandable. 

In the section on Basic Learning Abilities, the instrufnent 
addressed the individual relationshop between art, dance, drama, 
and music as these art areas impacted on' these abilities (gross 
^motor development, sensory motoi? integration, perceptual motor 
skills, language development, conceptual skills, and social 
skills development). The Aesthetic Development Section, concernfed 
itself. with the . relationship of the four art areas to the levels 
of aesthetic development (awareness, imitation, self initiation^ 
skill development and critical judgment) . Teachers were, asked 
to check those learning abilities and aesthetic levels which 
they felt the Guide /was effective in improving. 



ARTS FOR* LEARNING GUIDE 



' ACTIVITY EVALUATION FORM 

V 

The Activity Evaluation Form was designed to collect infor- 
mation on' the utility of specif ic activities of the Guide as 
perceived by Project teachers. The following areas of interest 
regarding each activity were addressed: 

1. Adequacy of specific direction^ for individual , activities 

2. '"^ Appropriateness of the level of^the activity to the 

functioning level of the class. 

3. Need to adapt the activity to suit particular handicap- 
ping conditions .■ " . . 

4. Relationship between. the activity and the learning 
ob j ective . 

Relati9nship of aesthetic development to specific 
activities. • ^ ■ 

. Continued"" or future usa. pf specific activity. 

A format was dj^elpped which allowed the teacher to write 
in the name of eacl\Qf " the five weekly activities and rate 
them on the criteria'preyiously mentioned. This rating took 
the form of a ^ if the teacher agreed that the item meet the 
particular- criteria. Absence of the indicates that the 
criteria was not met. Data by each teacher was recorded, weekly 
and sent to the project investigator. Teachers were encouraged 
to make comments and suggestions for lesson modifications; 



ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE AND MODEL 
/ LEADERSHIP EVALUATION 

* ^ 

The Leadership Evaluation was developed to solicit expert 
'comment on the importance of the arts 'activities iji the Guide 
as agents of change in improving ' basic learning , afSg^lities . * 

Special education and/or arts university^personnel were 
asked to indicate on a five-point scale from unimportant to 
extremely important, how they judged the activities presented in 
the arts areas in the Guide for improving the characteristic, 
ability or skill referred to in the item, i ' ^ 

These chara!tteristics included: * 

1. Use of the large muscles, 

2. Integration of fine and gross motor activities. 

3. Functional use of auditory, visual, .and visual-motor skil 

4. Overall functioning in language, v 

5 . Concept attainment and g.eneral reasoning ability . 

6. Ability to 'cope with social situations. 

7. Appreciation of what is pe^rceived and f^lt, 

8. . Reproduction or mimicry^ of an^object, action, or behavior 
.9. Initiation ■ of activities by oneself. ^ 

10. Making efforts to attain mastery or expertise. ^ 

11. Thinking and evaluation with respect to a standard or 
ideal.' ' ^ . , , 

They were also asked their views of the content and form of 
the Curriculum Guide. They checked statements with which they 
agreed. J^bsb evaluators were also encouraged to include add- 
itional ^comments regarding the effectiveness "of the Model and 
Guide . t' ' 
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PROCEDURES ,AND METHODOLOGY 
YE A. ONE 



The following is a description of the procedures and methodology 
applied in selecting the project participants and collecting the 
data for Year One of Project AIE. 

A ■ 

■ ' % ' 

Following a meejiing .at the Conference Center, Dupont, Wash- 
ington ,* December 2 and 3, attended by the Project Director, 
Key Personnel and the Task Force, Clover Park Special Educa- . 
tion Elementary School principals notified their special educa- 
tion teachers and their^ resource teachers of %he forthcoming 
AIE project.j^ * 

Meetings to dispense information to the teachers were ar- 
ranged at centrally located schools . Twenty-eight teachers 
from a total of seven schools attended. Twenty teachjers from 
. Southgate, Lake City, Parkway, Tirlicum and Heartwood met with 
the planning and implementation coordinator at the Southgate 
School on D'ecember 6.. , The next day, eight teachers from Custer 
and Oakgroye met with him^ at Custer School. Seventeen out of 
this group volunteered to participate in the project. 

At each of the two meetings the implementation coordinator 
informed the teachers'* o^f the nature of the project. He stated 
that- those involved wo^uld participate in a series of orienta- 
tion workshops;, they v7ould receive some assistance from various 
• arts .5;f>ecialis ts and that they would be asked to keep an in- 
formal ."continuous .log on the progress of the project in, their 
classrooms. All' meetings would be held during school hours 
and that substitute teachers would' meet as a group to brain- 
storm, discuss their problems, participate in art, movement, 
music and drama workshops. He indicated that the principal 
investigator would visit their classrooms and work with their 
children periodically throughout the term. Their major task i; 
was to work with the principal investigator and to help develop^ 
a model specifically designed to infuse arts into their basic 
skills curriculum. 

k ■ 

Several teachers requested additional information. The 
principal investigator contacted those teachers by telephone- 
and provided some specific examples showing how arts activities 
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I ' ' ■ ■ 

could be used to ^reinforce and inc/tease basic skills. All 
those who volunteered were told that 'the experimental group 
and the control group would be randomly selected * All 
knew that some would be excluded from the project altogether. 
■ All were advised that the experimental group teachers would 
be asked to refrain 'from discussing their activities with 
their colleagues '^C to reduce the Hawthorne effect), ^ \ 

The following day, December 7 , • all the names: of the 
teachers were written on equal size sheets of white paper 
(2 X 4), folded ^nd placed in a box by the secretary at 
-*Pupil Services, A disinterested staff member, in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, drew, in alternating sequence, 5. 
experimental' and 5 control group teachers. The order of, 
the draw, experimental first and control second, was de- 
termined by a coin tos^. 



i / • 

t this 



T\vro alternates for each group were also chosen a 
time. Later that "week it was decided by the Task -Force . 
to increase the N to include 2. classrooms in each group. 

All teachers involved- in the Project attended a meeting 
at which time the Semantic Differential was distributed, ^ 
The teachers completed the Semantic Differential at home 
or school which was collected after three, days by the Imple-- 
mentation Coordinator , •The^eacher Competency Inventory/ 
Arts Survey Form was also given to all the teachers 
during this first week. Experimental group teachers were 
informed of the first two-day ..^ientation meetings; con^ 
trol' group 'teachers^ were asked uo continue teaching in 
their usual manner . 

Student Data , The Assistant Administrator for Pupil 
Services and Coordinator for Secondary Schools undertook tihe 
responsibility to contact the psychological testing personnel. 
All have had experience testing handicapped children using 
the PIAT, Two collected data for the pre-test; three collect 
ed data f o^r . the post-test. Each o? the testers arranged 
with the individual schools for a relatively quiet area to 
do the testing. The PIAT was administered to individual- 
students over a two week period. The pre-test was admini- 
stered in mid December; the post- test in late May, The 14 0 
students from the 14 teachers ' ^ classes selected for the study 
were given the • Peabody Individual Achievement ^Test (PIAT) 
(Dunn and Markwardt, 1970) as a pre and post-test to the 
curriculum intervention. 

For all children participating in the pilot study, the 
following data were obtained: I,Q, score, birthdate and 
raw . and standard subtest and... total scores. .on ...the PIAT- 

V 
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Teach'er Data , All teache;:s (14 ) completed** a Semantic 
.Differential Attitude Test on a pre-test (mid December) and 
post-test (late May) basis.. - Teachers also completedft^a' Teach-^ 
er Competency Inventory/Arts Survey Form at the beginning, 
of the projecti Attendance and descriptive . data were also 
collected. Experimental group>^eachers recc>rded their • •.! 
observations and suggestions regarding the curriculum devel- 
opment in J-ogs . This information was compiled for inclusion 
in the AIE Curriculum Model. 

The teachers in ^he experimental group worked closely • 
with the Principal Investigator, attending special m^tings 
during the firs't two weeks of the project before beginning . 
to develop the Arts Infused Curriculum and receiving pe^ricd- ' 
ic visits during the project-. They were" assisted by sever- 
.al area artists who visited their classrooms. 'Special 
instruction in the preparation of objectives, and collection 
of continuous recordings was done by -the Principal InvSsti- 
fator. Each of the experimental group teachers was. expected 
to provide their classes., with no less than two e;<perienGe5 
in each art medium per week for six months. ■ The ., teache:i;:s; 
in. the control group conducted their classes as they normal- 
ly v/ould - with no absenc^e of . nor inclusion of imposed activ- 
ities. ^ 

^ Throughout the development^ period the experimental 
group teachers devised arts experiences for incjividuals or 
^ (groups v/hich were - supportive of basic curriculum concepts. 
' Periodically the teachers and Principal Investigator met to 
evaluate the strength or limitations of specif ic lessons . 
All lessons , which the teachers assessed as "successful" 
v/ere included in the final curriculum guide. Originally the 
lessons v/ere rated "highly successful",, "moderately succes- 
■ ful", "ineffective". This was later changed to "objectives 
met or xxnmef J 
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^RESULTS AND' ANALYSIS OF STTOENT DATA 

, YEAR ONE " ' ' " , 

Th0 following . is. a :^presentatipn' and analysis of the data collected 
fron administering the PIAT* t'o^ the. students in Clover Park Schools: 

The "t'V' -test, analysis of variance (ANOVA) and analysis of 
covar iance ■ ,( ANCCVA) statistical procedures were used to analyze 
:the data"".' " / ^ . \ ^' . ■ v . . • • ■■■ 

The following "t" ' test and . ANOVA displays' of the' treatni^ent in- 
Tables 1-12 did not provide meaningful data.^ . This has -.been 
attributed -to restrictions . in the or iginal. project .prcposa 1 , 

Data are-^fir^t presented based >on th'^ resul,ts of the administra- 
tion of the PIAT to^ the- experimental and control groups - with an 
■ANOVA analysis. The " subtests for'- both the raw' and standard scores 
are presented initially' with^ the'. total test scores "^as the final 
. t3.ble , . ■ ' ' ' 

. Analysis of Variance: ■' 

Math^nar ics . • I,h; both - the exper imen.ta 1 ■ and^': ccntrol:, groups .there, 
was* an ' i'-'^-c- -ss^' in the raw: and.- 'standard scores, "from.-, th^. pr^rtest- 
to the oost-test'. -Results of a '-"t"- test ' ind i^ra t ed that the. raw 
■'and standard mean , scores; of the exper i.nental. .. group were greater 
than the con trol group bn ' both ; the pr e- and. post.-.tes ts , ^ . 

.Ah.*.an3lysis of .variance (AMOVA)' of the. taw, ore-test scores in-' 
dic3'ted ' that 'there was a significant diffe'rence between ■• groups' 
(?<": 01). The ANQVA conducted on the raw post-^ test scores wa)S al^o 
significant '(:?.< .03-) • ■ ...Further AMOVA on ' the' - standard pre-test^ 
scores- indicated that'^there was a . sign \ f ican t: difference between 
droups ■■(?<. Oiy-.'- The.ANO'VA op .s^tandard- post-tes.t scores v^as 'also 
significant C?<,bl) . ■.A"l though ' pos i tive changes inV'marthe.rnat ic s 
scores c'esultJed in bo th'groups , » th is chang'e was not s ign i f icann- .on 
ei th^r th'e^'r^v scores: *(?>• 10 j .or the sta^ndar.d scores "(P> • 40 ) • 

Table Mo. 1. Change in Raw Math ' .\ .'■ ^ ,^ 

. .{:N = 11Q-;., 5xpr5'4 ; .Cont:.= 56 ) 

V:'^'^ .'-^ "^^ \ "■■'S-S ."•': . DF M5"/.''V SD '/---'^'F P 

''■•'."*'■'•■' . • ■ ■ . ■ - . ^ ■ , • ■ 

■Total. ;// fl09 . 5..3'9 ,■. _ 

Co -h.va^n •(-*>; 'it ' 1 56^5: •■ 1 . 9 .5 .0.165 0 



Table No- 7 — Chance in Standard Math 
(>l = iiO ; £:<? = 5 4 ; Cont-So ) 

SS DF MS SD F 

Total 109739.55 109 31.33 

Between groups 1. 492.85 0.49 0.4875 

Within groups ■ f 10 3 



Reading Recccn i t ion > In both the experimental and control groups 
there ^wa.s.^ an. increase in the raw and standard scores from the pre- 
test to the post-test. The application of a "t" test to these 
scores , ind ica ted that the raw and standard mean scores of the ex- 
perimental group were greater than the control group on both the 
pre- and post-tests. - v . 

An ANCV^ of the raw pre-test scores indicated that there was a 
significant difference between groups (?<.01) though there was no 
significant difference between the post-test scores (P>.08). Al- 
though . cos i tiye. change in raw scores was evident in both the .ex- 
perimental and control, groups, this change was not significant 
(P>.50) be tween . groups . 

In the standard scores, there was a significant difference between 
groups on both the pre- and post-tests (P<.01). Although there 
was a positive change by the groups in the standard scofes from 
the pre-cest to the post-test, this change /was not significant be- 
tween crouos when subjected to the ANOVA (?>.90). 
■ ■ ^ . 

Table MoJ 2 — . Chance in Reading Recognition 
(N=r09; ■ Exp=54 ; Conr=55) 

SS DF MS SD : F-' P 

Total 1512.58 103 3.89 

Between groups 1 7.67 ■ 0.509 0. 4771 

107 



Table No. 8 — Chance in Standard P.eadinc Reccon i i: i on - 
■,„,(.n = lQ9 E:cp = 5-i; Conc=5o) 

SS DP ys sp P_ 

:Tot3l . 534 74. 41 108 • 22. 36 

•Hetveen croups 1 7.34 0.02 0.9033 

Witnir; groL'ps- 107 
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R-e3c''.r.c; Conorehens ion ■ There was a ccsitive ch^-nge in both the 
excer'-rri-^ntai anc control grouos in raw scores from the pre-test to 
the cost-test. A computation of the raw scores of both groups 
using a "t" test: indicated that the raw and standard mean scores 
cf'the excer iniental group were greater than the control group on 
both the pre- and post-tests. 

T^e acolication of ANOVA to the raw pre-test scores indicated that 
there"was a significant difference between groups (?<.01). On the 
raw" cost-test sirores, there was no significant difference between 
groups (?>.07). Although positive chance in raw scores was evi- 
dent' in both the experimental and control groups, there was no 
significant difference between groups (?>.40). 

In the standard scores, there was significant difference between 
grouos on both the ore-test (?<.01) and the post-test (?<.02). 
A^thouch oosi.tive change in standard scores was evident from the- 
pre-te'sc "^o the post-test, this change was not significant 
""(?>. 30 ) . 

Table No. 3 — Change in Reading Comprehension 
(N = 103; £:cp = 53; Conr = 55) 

SS DF 'y.S SD F__ P " 



Total 2630.39 107 5.03 

Between groups 
Within groups 



1 53.24 2.30 0.1321 

106 



Table Mo. 9 — Ch ance in Standard Reading Comprehension 
(N=i03; £xp=53; Cont=55) 

SS DF MS SD F 



-Tot^T 32521. 04 107 27 . 90 

Between groups 1 734,17 0.94 0.3337 

Within groups 106 



Scell ir.g . In both the exce r imen tal and control groups; there was 
in^ increase in the raw scores from the pre-test to the pos t- test . 

Th'=' standard spelling scores for the exr:e r iniental group showed a 
decrease from the pre- to post-tes.t while the control group showed 
an increase in, their standard spelling scores frcin the pre- to the 
post- test . 

Results of a "t" test indicated that the raw and standard mean 
scores of the exper imental . group were greater , than the control 
crouo on hoch the ore- and cost-tests. 



An AMCVA of the raw scores showed a significant difference between 
groups (?<,01) on the pre-test.^ The ANOVA conducted on. the post- 
test raw scores between groups was not significant (?>,10),^ 

The ANCVA on the standard pre- and posr-test scores showed a 
significant difference between groups .(?<.Q1). 

Even though there were ^ positive, changes in the raw spelling scores 
for both groups, there was no significant difference between the 
experimental and control groups (P>.90). Since there was a nega- 
tive change in the standard spell j.ng scores between pre- and post- 
tes~ for the experimental group .and a positive change in the same 
scores for the control groups, no significant difference was shown 
between groups (?>.50). 

Table >Io. 4 ' — Chance in Spelling 
(N = 103; 5:xp = 53; Cont = 55) r " 

SS Dc MS SD F_ P 

Total 2479.97 107 4.84 

Between groups ' 1^ 0.28 0.01 0-9131 

Within groups 105 



Table No. 10 — Change in, Standard Spelling 
{:i = 103; E::cp = 53; Cont: = 55) 

SS DF MS SD ■ F ■ P. 

Tocai .824 59-85 107 27 . '89 

Between groups ^ 1 345,31 , 0.45 0.506' 

Within groups • = 106 ' , 



General Knowledge . In both the expe r ijien tal and control groups, 
there was an increase in the raw general scores from the pre-test 
to cost-test. The standard general scores for the experimental 
group showed a decrease from the pre-test to the post-test while 
the scores for the ccfntrol group showed an increase from the pre- 
test to the post-test. 

Resulcs of ' a "t" test indicated, that the raw and standard mean 
sec res of. the experimental group were^ greater than the control 
group on boch the pre- and post-tests. 

An analysis of variance (ANOVA) of the raw pre-test scores shewed 
a significant difference be tween , g roups. (?<.03), The ANOVA con- 
cucrec on the raw post-test scores was not significant (?>0.17). 
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The analysis oc variance on the standard pre-test scores showed a 
significant difference between groups (P<,01)- The ANOVA conduct- 
ed on the standard post-test scores also showed a significant 
difference (?< ,05 ) • 

Although there was a positive change in the raw general scores for 
the experimental croup from the pre-test to the post-test, no 
srgniffcant d i f f e r ence wa s shown between the experimental and con- 
trol group (?> , 75 ) . 

Since there was a negative change in the standard general mean 
score for the exper imentalv group (-1.4340), there was no signifi- 
cant d i f f e r ence ' be tween the exoerimental and control groups 
(?yo, 21] • 

Table No, 5 — Chance in Raw General 



(N=10a; Zxz=52; 


Cop.t = 55 ) 




















SS 


DF 


MS 


SD 






F 




P 


Total 

Betveen groups 
Within groups 


4193 . 33 


107 
1 

106 . 


3.30 


6. 


29 


0 


. 10 ^ 


0 


. 7573 


Table No. 11 — 


Change in S 


tanda rd 


General 
















SS 


DF 




SD 






F 




p 


Total 

Betweer. groups 
W i t i n groups 


107469 .20 


107 
1 

106 


1565.47 


31J 


34 


1 


.54 


0 


.2163 



Total. In both the experimental and control groups, there was an 
increase in the raw and standard scores from the pre-test to the 
post-test. The application of a "t" test to these scores indicat- 
ed that the raw and standard mean scores of the experimental group 
were greater than the control group on both the pre- and post- 
test. 

An ANGVA of the raw pre-test scores indicated that there was a 
sicnificanc d i f f e r ence ' be tween groups (P<.01), though there was no 
significant ■ difference between the post-test scores (P>.06), Al- 
though positive changes in raw scores were evident in both groups, 
these char^ces were not significant be tween groups (?>0.237a).. 

In the standard scores, there iras a significant difference" between 
groups on the ore- and post-tests (?<.01). Although there was a 
ccsitive change" by the groups on the standard, scores from the ore- 
test to ccot-test*, this change was not significant when subjecteo 
to the AilCVA (?>,15) • 
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Table Mo. 6 — Chance in Raw Total 
(N = 107; Exp=;53; Cont = 54) 

SS DF ' MS SD 



Total 20316.47 106 14.08 

Between groups • " 1 279.40 , 1;41 0.2373 

Within- groups 105 



Table No. 12 — Chance in Standard Total 



(N=93; £xp=52; Cont^4i) 

SS . DF bS SD 



Total 30895.45 92 . 13.42 

Between groups -1 659.02 1.94 0.1659 



Withrn groups 91 



FRir 



V 
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Analysis of Covariance 

Analvsis of covBriance, considering the variables described pre- 
,viously -to equate the groups, was considered as the conclusiv- 
data treatment procedure. 



1 o 



Ana^vsis of covariance was selected as' the data analysis techniqu 
to "deteraine if there were significant differences between tne 
excerimVntal and control groups. In using this niethod, one ^ is 
able to statistically equate groups on one or more selected 
variables, the covari"ates, such that any differences which are 
found between grouos are then more readily attributable to the, 
experimental treatment. For these particular analyses, the 
independent variable was group membership ( expe r imenta 1 vs . 
conf-oM , and the deoendent variables were raw and stanSard scores 
on " the* Peacodv Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) administered at 
th- conclusion of the curriculum intervention. When raw scores 
served as the deoendent variables, the selected covariates were 
w.j;" i ic ' s score 'on an intelligence test and age in months. When 
s'^-andard scores served as the dependent variables, only I0_ score 
was "used as' a covariate since it was assumed that conversion to 
standard scores in of itsei-f removed variance due to age. 

T'^us, for ail children oarticipating in the pilot study, the 
foiio-winc data were obtained: IQ score, birthdate, and raw anc 
standard'subtest and total scores on the PIAT. (Unfortunately ,._ iQ 
scores wore not available for a number of children, a situation 
which reduced the sizes of both the experimental and control 
"groups.) Birthdate was converted to age in months; the data were 
then" ke'/punched and submitted yto , computer analysis. 

Mathematics Subtest . The results of analysis using the mathema- 
tics subtest raw. scores are presented in Tables 13a and_13b. As 
Table 13a shews, the results were in the expected direction, with 
tho experimental g rouo , ad j us ted mean (25.70) exceeding the control 
g'rouo adjusted mean ("22.97 ).* However, this difference in group 
mean's was nonsignificant using a .05 level of significance. 

Reading Recognition Subtest . Tables ■14a and 14b present the re- 
su'-s or the analysis of covariance using reading recognition raw 
score as the deoendent variable. Again, the experimental group 
adjusted mean ('27.91) exceeded the control group adjusted mean 
(25 . 25-K but this difference did not attain significance at the 
.05 level. 

*In the' t3oie for this analysis and all subse'quent tables in this 
recort, adjusted means are presented.. Adjusted means ^re those 
obtained when grouos are statistically equated on the covari- 
ate (5) . 
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TABLE 13 
Mathematics Subtest" 
' Raw Scores 

■a. 

a, Gccup Means 



Adjusted 

Group " N Mean 



Experimental 49 25 ,70 

Control . 58 22,97 



b. Analysis 


of Covarianc2 


Surr.narv T3bls 








Source 


Sum of 
Scuaras 


Degrees of 
Freedom 






Significance 
of F . 


Ccvariates: 


,14733.31 


2 ■ 


111. 


31 


< .05 


. 'l.Q, 


6956. 53 


1 


105. 


■11 


< .05 




7426 . 13 


1 


112. 


21 


< .05 


Tr eatnenc 


176 . 70 


1 


2. 


67 


Nonsignif ican!: 


E;cp/L = ined 


14910 . 01 


3 








Res id U3 I 


6815.61 


10 3 








Total . 


21726 . 62 


10 6 









ERIC 
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TABLE 14 
Reading Recognitiion Subtesc 
Raw Scores 

a. Group Means 



Adjusted 

•.Group N Mean 



Exper 


imemtal 


49 






27 


.^91 


Con tr 


ol 


58 






25 


.25 




Covar iance 


Summary Table 










So^'urce 


Sum of • I 
Squares /— 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F 






S igni f icance 
of F 


Ccvar iaces : 


-2 — -♦.^i 

10644.78 


2 


77 . 


46 




< .05 




4697 . 33 


1 


68 . 


36 




< .05 


Age 


5695.05 


1 


82. 


88 




< .05 


Tr ea tnien t 


16 6 . 4 4 


1 


2. 


42 




Nonsignificant 


Explained 


10811. 22 


3 










Res idua 1 


7077 . 41 


10 3 










Tocal 


17838.64 


10 6 
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Readme Conor ehens.ion Subtest . The results of anal y sis with read- 
ing ccnpr enens ion raw score as the dependent variable are given in 
Tables ISa and 15b. The difference in grup means was nonsignifi- 
cant, although again the results were in the desired direction, 
with, the experimental group mean (26.81) exceeding the control 
group mean (24.73). 

Spelling Subtest . Tables 16a and lob' present the results of the 
analysis of covariance using spelling subtest raw scores. As in 
the previous analyses, the experimental group achieved a higher 
mean value (26 . 86.) than did the control group (24 . 52). However, 
the difference' in group means was found ;.to be nonsignificant at 
the .05 level. 

General Information Subtest . Tables 17a and 17b present the re- 
suits of the analysis of covariance with general information raw 
score as the dependent variable. The results were in the desired 
direction, with the experimental group mean (22.75) exceeding the 
control group mean (21.45), but this difference was nonsignifi- 
cant. 

Total Test . The results of the analysis of covariance with total 
tesz score as the dependent variabl.e are shown in Tables 13a and 
13b. For this analysis, the difference between the experimental 
groi^p mean (129.94) and the control group mean (118.64) *was signi- 
ficant in the desired direction'. 
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TABLE 15 
Reading Comprehension Subtest: 
Raw Scores 

a. Group Means 



Adiusted 

Group ■ N iMean 

Experimental 43 26 • 81 

Control 58 24.73 



b. Analysis'^ of Co^/ariance Summary Table 



So area 


Sum of 
Square's 


Degrees of 
Freedom 






Significance . 
•of- F 


Gov a c izt^s : 


10957.99 . 


2 ■' 


106 . 


71 


< .05 ' 


I.Q. 


■4984-. 63- 


1 


97 . 


O'B 


< .05 ■ ^ 


Age 


5583.76 


1 


103 . 


75 


< -05 L 


Traatnient 


102.21 


■ 1 . 


1. 


9.9 


• Nonsignificant 


Explained 


11060 . 20 


3 








Residual 


5237. 24 


102 








Tota 1 


16297 . 44 


10 5 









r 
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TABLE 16 
Spelling Subtest 
Raw Scores 

a. Group Means 

Ad j usted 
Mean 

26, 86 
24, 52 



b. Analysis 


of Covariance 

■■ ■ 


Summary Table 








Source 


Sum of 
Squa res 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F 




Significance 
of F 


Covar ia t es : 


7315,58 


2 


64 . 


60 


. < -05 . 




3375 . 76 


1 


55 . 


80 


<*.05' 


Age 


4153.92 


L 


63 . 


83 




Treatnient 


.128.55 


1 


2. 


13' 


Nonsignificant 


Explained 


. 7'9 4 5.t3 


3 








Residual 


6170 77 


■ 102 ' 








Total, 


14115.90 


105 









Group ' N 



Experimental 48 
Control '58 




\ TABLE 17 

General Information Subtes' 
Raw Scores 

a, Groun Means 



, . Adj us ted' 

Group N . ^^^^ 

Experimental 48 . ,22.75 

Control 58 . . 21, 45 



b, AnaJ^/sis 


of "Covar iance 


Summary Table 








■ Source 


Sum 'of 
Squares 


degrees of 
Freedom 






Significance 

of F J^i- ^ 


Covar iace^: 


.. lol23 . 06 


2 


rii 


.■23 


< . 0 5 


I . Q . : : 


f 

7677.11 




10 5 


.94 . 


V'..^-''<- .05 


A.ce 


7376 . 72 


1 


103 


.69 


■'.:;_.:< .05 


T r ea cmen c 


40.0,0 


1 . 




.55 


Nonsigni f leant 


E xo.l 3 i ned- 


16168 .-OS . . 










Re s Ldua 1 


7391 . 80 ' 










•fotal' 


23 5 5'9'.'§5 • 


■. V: ,io-5" 
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TABLE 13 
Total Test 
Raw . SCO res 



a. Grouo Means 



Group-. 



Experimental 
Control- ' 



N 



48 
58 



b,; Analysis of Covar iance Summary Table 



Adj us t.ed. 
Mean" 



129v94 : 
118.V64 



Source.. 



Sura of 
Scuar es 



t Degrees of 
Freedom 



S ignif icancB 
of 



Covav iates 
Ace 

*> 

T r ^ a tme n t 
£ cl a i p. e d . 
Res id ua 1 
foetal 



299009.04 
135335.08 
15 30 4 5 

•J. 

3014.92 
302023 . 96 
76091 . 14 
378115 . 10 



2 

1 
1 

: 1 
3 

102 
10 5 



200 . 41 
131.4-2 



05.16 
4.04 



< .05 

C 

< .05 

< .05 

< .05 



Wnal.y-s.e.s 'Jsir.c 5 tar.dar.d ^Scores 



of 



c'ases^- raw scores on 
into sfandard scores . 



ecz 



large nuT.csr 
not. translatalbe 
aco^Vre.p.rly a "floor" eff ^ 
we.ce ■.■•.•too. 'lew to be converted 
■Tr^^sk •• e a s.e s were necessarily 
c'":""sVcs -an 1 13 1 decr^e^ases 



sul 1 1 



shou Ic be 
3:U^i?.-es rs 
in^' th^se 
tha t ' is , ■ tne raw 
into cor r esoond i: 
crnit-ed frcm the 
in group s i ^es . 



noted that in a 
or total test were 

cases / there was 
scores of children 
ic standard scores, 
analyses, with r e - 



c o n t r 0 i!;,;- :i^,p uo^' - ,.^d . j. u's t e/d • .''-ove'a; n 



4l buc ■ :th i's ; dif f arence yas nons-^nif icf^at''U-s .Oo. le^Aei 



ya-^^ti^tlcV'-Suhtest ... - Tables 19a and 19b present the analysis of 
'covariance, results^-when- ma thema t ics standa^ score was used as...ti)e.. 
decenc^nt: ^/arlable;. Table 19a, .shows , ^the ^,-xpe r imenta v^-^^^^^^ 

adj-ustec ' rr;ean.' •■(M^.M^ t-^- 

"bf si.gnif -icance 

- R^ad inc : RVccan-it ion Subtest . The results o^.;^; the. ■.. ana lys is ^ of 
■ .Ccvariance ■ witn reading rec c c n i t i o n ' s t a n d a r d s c p c e-^s... : a- r .e . g i v e n i n 
T'ao''es 20a and 20b. The exce r i.tien ta 1 group achie've^a^ h ad- 
'/ju'sted .mean vvalue. -.(35 . 31) . than did the control g rp^ dp; /■'(rS'I .'69) , but 
= the difference in group^^^.means was nons ignificant,.^v^;' / 

'R^a cinc Ccrcrehens ion Subtest . Tables 21a and 21b show ■ the-re- 
•salts o: tne analysis when reading comprehens i on :.:s£? heard score 
servea 'a^s the deoencent variable. .Again, the re,$:ult,s- w^ere -in th.e- 
^:/^'Qn-^ci direction, with the exT^e r imen ta 1 group defn.ons.tra t i ng a 
hicher'mean .value .:(35 . 32) than the control group (31..45).. .How^ 
ev^r, this difference did not attain significance. 
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TABLE 19 
Mathematics Subte^.t 
Standard' Scor'as' 



a. Grouo Means 



Group 



Excer imenta I 
Control 



N 



39 
32 



Analysis of Covar lance Summary Table 



Ad j usted 
Mean 



86 . 23 
82.41 




A 

S igr/ir icance 
of F 



'Source 



•Sura . o f 
Squa res 



Deg r ees of 
? r eedom 



Covar ia tes : IQ 



E A 3 1 a m e d . 



1481 . 26 


1 


14 . 


91 


< .05 


24r. 53 


1. ' 


2. 


43 


Nonsignificant 


1222.79 




v.- 






6T54 . 96 


63 








8477 . 75 


70 
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TABLE .20 
Read ing Recogni t ion^jt Sub test 
S tandard, Sco res 



a. Group .Means 

* "■■ ^ , - ' " ' V, 

. . Ad j us ted 

Group N , ■ ■; . ■ ■ . Mean, -; 



E:cce r imental . 


44 






■85 


. 31;'';'.' • 


^ y .. Control 


43 






81 


. 69 ■ . 












> 


Sum of 

Source Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom . 

f 


F , 






S igni f icance 

of r 


. .*■■ , • 

Ccvariat^s: IQ 2263 .>IA-C'' 


1 


22. 


70 




< -05 


Trea-^menc 245-87 


1 . 


2. 


46-. 




Mons igni f icant 


Explained 2509.01 


2 










Residual 8374.71 


84 










Total 10883 . 72 


36 
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TASLZi 21 ' 
Reading Comprehension Subtest 
Standard Scores 

a . . . Gcou? ' Means ,/ 



Adjusted 

Group N Mean 



Experimental' 38 * 35,32 

Control 37 81.45 



b. Analysi 


3 of Covariance 


Summary Table 








5 c (J r c 3 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freed om 


F 




Significance 
of F 


Covariatas: 


IQ 3303.73 


1 


42 . 


65 


< .05 


T r 6 2 tirns p. t 


242. 17 


1 


3.. 


12 


Nons igni f icant 


Exp La ined 


3550.90 • 


2 






t 


Res idua 1 


5535 . 29 


72 


• 






Total 


9136.19 


74 
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g-gi 1 - Siib-est:' . Tables 222 and 22b present the analysis of 
ccvl'r'.'ancs results wi-h spelling standard score as the ' dependent 
v="-iable. The exrer i.T.ental cr?':p :nean f3 4 . 03 ) exceeded tne cont- 
rcl'grcup niean ("31.94), but the difference in group means was non- 
significant . 

General Info relation Subtest . . The results of the analysis of 
covarlance wich general TnforTnation standard scores are given in 
Tables 23a and 23b. In this instance, the adjusted mean' for the 
control grout) (36.39) exceeded the adjusted mean for the exper/.- 
mencal group " (35 . 98 ) . The difference between group means was non- . 
significant. 

Total Test. Tables 24a and 24b present the ' results of the 
anaivsis of covariance using total ' test standard score as the 
decendent variable. Unlike the analysis using raw score as the 
d^cencent variable, the difference between total standarc score 
adjusted means was nonsignificant at the .05 level. The experi- 
mental group had a standard score mean of 80.47 while the control 
group had a" standard score mean of 79.43. 
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TA3LS 22 
Spelling Subtest: 
Standard Scores 



a. Grouo Means 



Ad j us ted 

Group N Mean- 



Experimental 41 84,03 

Control 34 81 . 94 



b. Analysi 


3 of Covariance 


Surnmary Table 








Sum of 


Deg.-re,es .of 




S ignif icance 


Source 


Squares 


Freedom. 


F 


of r . 


Cova r i a ces : 


■ IQ 611.17 


1 


7. 00 


< .05 




74 . 39 

! 








Treat.-ient: 


1 . 


.86 


Nonsignificant 


Explained 


636 .136 


• ..2 


) 




Res idual . 




72 






Total 




74 • :, 
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TABLE. 23 



General 


Information Subte 


St ^ 


S t anda r d Scores 




a. Group Means 




*• 


/ 

( Groun 


N 


Ad j us ted 
Mean 


Expe r imental ' 


40 , 


85.93 


Control 


39 


86 .-39 , 


b. Analysis of Cov aria nee 


Summary Table 


< 


Sun of 

Source Squares 


Degrees of 

^ r" « ^ TT1 r 

c r e Su Oui , ^ 


Significance . 
of F 


Cov^riates: IQ 2638.41 . 


1 37 


. 33 < .05 


Treacr?ient 3.0 5 


1 


.04 , Nonsignif ic?nt 


Explained ^ 2641.46 


1 

. 2 




Residual 5372 .06 


76 




Total 3013.52 


73 
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•TABLE 24 
Total Test 
S tandard Scores 



GrouD Means. 



Grouo 



N 



Ad j usted 
Mean 



Experimen^l 
Control 



42 

33 ■ 



80.47 
79. 43 



b. Analysis of Covariance Sumrnary Table 



Source ■ 


Sum of • 
Squares- • 


Deg cees.' of 


F 




• S ignif i canes 
of F 


Covar iaces : 


IQ- ■ 24 25 . 41' 


1 ^ . 




00 


< .05 


Treatrmen t 


13,55 


1 


« 


42 


Nons ign i f ica p. t 


E:cpla ined 


2443 . 97 


2 




















Residual 


3175 .02 


'72 




















Total 


5613 . 99 
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Q- (.^.31 of 12 analyses of covariance, 1 resulted m a signi 

fTcIn^ d- fference between experimental and control grou?_ _ means : 
pl^/^^rs of the experimental grcuo demonstrated a s ign 1 r ican tly 
hVc-^r i=v=l of achievement than did those in the con.rol. group, 
"s*'m- = sur'ad' bv to-al test raw scores on the ?IAT. Of the remair.- 
i-c' U analvs'es, 10 were in the expec-ed direction (experimental 
group mean exceeding control group mean), although ncns igni r icant . 

T- one wishes to off^r explanations as to why differences in group 
means on subtest scores "are nonsignificant while a difference, m 
crouo means on total test scores is significant, one mign. con- 
s^d-r the osvchcmetric characteristics of the instrument. In 
cenlr-.i (with'the excention of 'the read ing ; recogni t ion subtest at. 
scm-" arace levels), reliability of. PTAT subtests is lower tnan 
that o'f the total test. The reliability or precision or, a test 
h=>s imcl^caticns for the cower of any test of signiricance between 
tr=atm°nc conditions; that ls_^ the more reliabile the instrument, 
the less the error and the greater the probability or rinding 
significant differences when they exist. 

* 

Thus t-= tot-i test, with its somewhat higher reliability, when 
used' as the dependent variable, would be more likely to proauce a 
treatment effect whera^in real ity ■ it. does exist. 

T'hat total 'test raw scores demonstrated s significant di^fference 
;itw^-n croucs while total test- standard scores did not, as quite 
understandable when one considers the reduced range in stancarc 
SCO— s. Varving numbers of children who scored extremely low on 
subt-sts or total test were eliminated from the computations oe- 
c=u-e standard scores were unavailable. For the analysis involv- 
'•pc -h° mathematics subtest standard scores, 25.3% were elimmat- 
e'^- fo'r r-adinc recognition, 8.4%; for reading comprehension/ 
^I'lj; ?or soellinc, 21.1%;. for general information, 15.3%; and 
tot-1 test, 21^1%. The resulting loss in degrees or freedom 
^s well as the direct, effect on experimental and control group 
values would * mitigate against the attainment of a significant 
difference between groups.. 

Related to the above issues is the question of the reliability of 
-uo o'-T for m°asurina achievement in marginal students. Given 
tha" "standard scores a're not avialable for very low raw scores, 
on- micht donclude that this instrument is limited m its appli- 
cabii^tv to fhe population served by -this project. Perhaps tne 
mor-* absence of standard scores reflects the test developers . 
-r<»-ccqnition that the instrument lacks precision in measuring low 
liv4>i.W'.,cf achievement. ^Th^refore, tests of significance with 
sCor,e'^^ '":as dependent variables and groups composed or _ very 
achi.eVf'.rs mig'ht lack power, and hence not generate difrer' 
where,'''i^if f erences do exist. 
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a. Grouo Means 



TABLE 24 
Total Test 
Standard Scores 



Ad j us ted 

Grouo N / Mean 



Experimental 42 80. -47 

Control 33 79.43 



b. Analysis 
> 


of Covariance 


. Summary Table 








Source 


Sun of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F 




S ignif i cance 
of ? 


Covar i a c es : 


IQ 2425.41 


1 


55. 


00 


< .05 


Treatment 


18.36 


1 




42 


Nonsignificant 


Expla ined 


2443 .97 


2 








Residual 


3175 .02 


72 




1 




Total 


/ 

5613.99 


74 









- / 
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RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER DATA 



SEMANTIC DIFFERENTI.2^L 
• ' .. ■ • ^ 

T='b''-= I ist^ the seventeen ,ar eas assessed' showing the number of 
t-ac--er3'(N)y the mean score fX) and the standard deviation (SD) 
of th« pr^ and cost test for the Experimental and Control groups. 
Also shown is the comparison of the two groups on the -pre and on 
the post test using a T test. - 'ly 

Tabl= I shows that ■ the attitudes of the two groups of teachers 
c^'^f^red significantly in three of ,the seventeen areas on the pre 
t^st. The £xr!er imental crouo teachers were significantly more 
positive about" "basic skills"" while the Control group teachers 
we'-^ sicnificantlv more positive about the areas of "dance" and 
"things ' students 'like to do best". . Overall, even though b.oth 
croups were very positive, the Experimental group was more posi- 
tive" in twelve" o"f the . se'^^nteen areas and significantly more 
oositive overall (beyond the .005 level) . 



^ost t=st data analysis shows nc significant difference in' the 
attitudes of' the two groups. 'In .fact, the groups have nearly 
identical overall mean scores. 

Tab!- Ti show^ that on the pre test, the Control group was more 
cocitiv^ in its attitude by an average of +1.71., But by the time 
o- post testing, the Expermental group was slightly more positive 
(- 10). Of soeciai in'terest is" the change in attitude between 
t-stinc ceriod"s. As shown in . Table II, the Experimental group 
tlach'^rs'" attitude became more positive in eight of the seventeen 
areas'" less positive in six of the seventeen areas ■ and did not 
change in the"" remaining three areas. OnC the other hand, the Con- 
wlVi'^i^^-^up changed for the. worse (became less positive) in all but 
two'of^the seventeen areas- Overall, the Exper imental groups 
teachers' attitute became slightly more positive (+.22) while the 
Control group teachers' a tti tude ^became considerably less positive 
(-1.53). ■ . 

T'o summarize, the Control group teachers' attitude was initially 
s^cnif icantly more positive than the Experimental group teachers.- 
"ov;ev^r, as time passed, the Control group teacher's attitude 
changed significantly in a less positive direction.. However, the 
Excerimenta'l group teacher's attitude did not change. 

One possible ' but guarded interpreta tion . is that ^original enthus- 
iasra'as shown by an initially positive attitude diminishes as time 
passes. If this is the ca'se , then perhaps the special traini:?g 
proviided for " the Experimental group teachers functioned to mam- 
tain-*a cons istently positive attitude over time. That is, perhaps 
(.jaTrTT^^ prevented the natural decrease in positive attitude. 
Whfi a '■^•-"•■"s"" interpretation of the data may be highly possible, it 
must be Guarded for three reasons: 1) the relatively small sample 
■ ^.eachers; 2,) the fact that the groups' attitude scores . d: ffer-»i 



ed s':rr:if icantly cn'the pre test; and "3) the validity of the ?rc- 
cec'jre used for * assess ing teacher attitude. , 

ERIC i47 



The follcwLtc ccTuTiencs v/er-?. derived from the Dilot stucv data: 




1. Nearlyj/^ ai 1 f ind ing s , even when nonsignificant, «were in the- 
-expected direct^a.oti.. Of course, no ccnciusions can be drawn from 
ncnsigr.if icanfe'.'-fi'nd.ings ; however, the g^^ne r.^1.1 y . .consistent pattern 
of uiean d i 5f er ences' ,is certainly encour'atiinc'v • ' 

2. This pilot, study encompassed a ti.iie span of appro: inra tely^* s rx 
.^months.- When' one consider^ the general purpose of the intervea.-^ 
vtion and the population served a six^monrh period is probably 
.••$;.omewha t liniiting in achi-eying desired outcomes* , Again, given 
'i^t^iis limitation, the patte^irn of. findings is encouraging and one 
"^would hope that the 'desired treatment effect could- be enhanced 

wich a longer intervention period. . 



r 



3, As noted in the' di^scu'ss ion section, some- attention shp.u]\d be 
given to ; ';examining . the' .rel lability of. ' the PIAT for '*low-ieyel 
ach ieve.r s . Perhaps other dependent^ me-a',sures might prove Jfo be 
more reliable and/oV mor:.e; appropriate measures of Reject goal 
attainment. Along these' "^same lines, the design of 'further evalua- 
tion efforts should include the use of appropriate covariate mea- 
sures aimed at maximiZ'ing the power of tests qf- . significance . . 

In sunmary, the data suggest that the program may very well have 
merit in effecting treatment .outcomes. Preliminary findings . are 
encouraging, especially considering'; -fch'e ^short time-'-^'^-spran that 
children were exposed -to the trea-femerit . . 
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TABLE: -3^1 - 
f f 5 r a.nc e s 


■'■ ., --•>: ■ .■•>■■—.• 

■' ' 'z ,1', ' 

i •■• 

<5 nd Ch l3 na <^ 5 






AREA:, 


MEAM DI? 
PRE 


FERSNCE ' 

•E) 

.POST 


QHAMQE, IN ATTITUDE 
• ; ' (P05 t-Pre) 
■ EXPERIMENTAL ... CON' 


TROL 


^ ' Basic Skills 


-2 . 59 




:■"'+ .86 


-3.97 


- 


.52 ■/ 


*' Learning 


+ 2.08 




+^■'.57 


+ .60 ,- 


- 


. 91v , 


Arts 


- '.'34 




-1. 28 




-2 


.09'. 


Dance 


+3.43 




+1.71 




-2 


. 00 


:^Inservice 


-.- .28 

\ 




X-;+2 .'28 


-3 . 28 




.72 




+ 1 . 29 




-1.85 




-3 


. 1 / • 


• ^ Teaching,: 


- .71 








-1 


.15 


Lea-rning 


+ .14 




-2 . 43 


0.00 * ^ 


I -2 


. 57 


Theatre 


' - .14 




^+- ^85 " 


- .61 
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. 42 


^Z'isual Ar wS 


+ 2 . 86 




-1 . 57 


+ .72 


■:-3' 


'..,71 , 
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' . + . 57 
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.14 
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+1. 00 
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. 36 
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Student Growth 
. in Arts 




+ .4'>- 
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-1 


.71 , I 

... 


Studenc Learningi^^ 
3 3 s i c Skills in 
the Arts . 


+1.50 




+ .86 
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" 0 


.00 


TCTAL3 
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• . + .22 
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f means :nore pcsitive 
> -^';.n:eans less positive 
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THE TEACHER COMPETENCY INVENTOkY/ARTS SURVEY FORM 



Several key questions we're posed to the fourteen teachers 
participating in the Arts- in. Education- Project to deterTnine their 
background and. needs. Several questions focused' on th^e teachers 
personal interest a'nd •capaaiii':-/ in presencing^ arts ''education 
cr ocr 2ns • ; - * . 



33c!<cround InforTT^ation 



- .vrnen asl<ed if they had "classes or 
ori'/'ate lessons" in the Arts,' approxiinatelv .36^ of the teachers 
responded af f irniat ively, 'The range, of lesions was quite diverse. 
A 'rank order of the lesson areas r evea.led ' th;a t most had engaged in 
classes or received private lessons in e.i the r - " a r t education" or 

The col lowine , rank order o-f the responses 



"'inusicai' instruments", 
points out that few individuals had received classes 
drama,- drama education, pupperty. or film making. 



lessons in 



R.=iMK ORDER OF CLASSES AND^ LESSONS 
■ TAKEN 3Y AIE TEACHERS 



RANK 



3, 
4 , 
5. 
6 ■ 
6' 
3 
9 
10 

lo' 

10 
13 



AR: 



Axt Educa tiqih . 
Mus ic (Instf'uWental ) 
•Music Education 

- U V. 

; Creative. Writing 
*• Crafts 

Music (Vocal) 
., Dance 
■.-•-Pce cry ' " 

Dr 2ma 
:^rama Educat ion 
■•^vPuocerty 
■■ ' F L-im Ma king 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 


PERCENTAGE 


10 


71.4% 


1 0 


71.4% 


9 


64.3% 


8 ■ . 


57.1% 


7 


50.0% 


6 


42.3% 


6 


42.8% 


5 


3 5.7% 


3 ■ 


tl . 4% 


2 


1 4 . 2% 


2 


14,. 2% 


■ 2 ' ■'• 


14.2% 


0 


0.0% 



:he interest of attempting to identify where training was 
accuired an add i tional s cues tipn was posed to the teacher. The 
cues t ich^;. as.ked the teacher to identify the area of training by 
classes /^'..priva te ■ lessons, inservice training' or other form. An 
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ove r-wne Ini inc in^'^oritv of the xesoonses indic?ted t'r 



3nc un I'/e' 



I s , 



receivec tneir tirBining a 
private lessens in musical iastruT. ents recei.ve'^ any notab 
response ;n the oz-^er catecories. Of interest was the lack 
ins or*; ice training be 

Personal interes' 



e V 

1 



. nc provided or engaged in by c; 



teacners 



, n 3 r 



' 1 s s e 5 in m u 5 1 c a 



r 1 1 



a_5 , -'l^hough private lessons a 

nstr'jmencs were t^he highest ranked areas 
"•^ersonal interests" 



nc 
0 f 
d , 
ea 

Art' and pupperty were also ranked 

es 



training, the teacners personal interests tne arts varie 

"CrSfts" (although ranked 5th in training) was highest ranked ar 
o:^ interest of tii^e .teachers, 
quite high""a« areas of^ inte>esi 
tr^e rank order ol th§ teachers 



The following 



las on m* 



?>AMK 



R?.NK ORDER OF TEACHERS PERSONAL 
INTERESTS IM ; ART AREAS 

AREA 



VALL'E POIMTS" 



1 . 
2. 



3 . 

6 . 

7 , 

Q 



Art 

Puppetry ^ 
ilus ic .(Vocal ) 
D^ma 

Music (Instrumental) 
Poetry 
Filui Making 
Creative Writing 
Dance . ' 



DO 

52 
52 
45 
44 
42 
38 
38 
36 
36 



^NCTE : This was decerrnined by assigning -5 points to a response 

"very intterested'* ^ 3 points to "rncde r a te i y interested." and 
1 pom/t to "little or no interest". 

Level of expertise . When asked' how comfortable they would feel in 
pres;onting a. spec i f ic ; a r t form, the teachers responses proved 
cuire interesting. Only<12.9% of the teachers felt "very 
ccmfortacie" in presenting a class experience in any of the areas, 
32.. IV felt "moderately' ■ com f o r t a b i e " , 25. felt "slightlv 
ccmfortacle" and 3"0 . 0^ i''d id -not f eel ■ com f o r tab le . a t all". 



This .T.ay point out an area -of concern in that more than ^alf of 
tne responses (55.05) indicate a reticence or absolute enabllity 
to orDv:de a classroom experience. 



, e J c e r s 
' n u s : r 



11 V felt comfortable 



. n 



' a c n L n c 



(vocal; " "cuocetrv" 



"creative writing". 

1 - 



tne'/cii net feel comfortable ^i n o r s 3 n *" i n g 
"musLC (instrumental)" "drama" or "ooetrv". 



In cor?t r as t , 
Im marine " ^'dance'' 



\c Meeds . 



n e n 



teacn 1 nc , " 
n a - • ^ 



ne teacners were 3S<ec i. 
ihe ^r^'r' ^2 'nt'^cr^l O'^' 

responded af f i rma t ivelv . Only 7.15^^ 

T . 1 5 5 f e 



e V 



; u c o . e m e n t a r '/ , n c ^ '* n ^ c r ^ 



was 



1 if 
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On tihe subject' of integrating the arts into classroom teaching, 
the n3jori':%' of teachers considered the arts to be 
'* •<ncwLedce/3;< i 1 1 3 , or ig:nal expression , appreciation/value" . Due 
to the fact thaz cne cues "ion' listed eleven pcssible answers, 
there was a wide range of answers.. Six teachers did not complete 
th :s ' cues t ion which may be attributed to an oversight on their 
cart "or confusion in answering the questionnaire. 

The teachers expressed their n^ed to obtain new ideas in several 
areas'. The ^following table ran!^ orders those needs. 



r.^mk' order Of teacher meeds 



RAMK 


area 


1 . 


Puppetry 


1. 


Drama 


.3 


Dance 


4 


Art 


4 , 


Crafts 


6 • 


Mus ic (Vocal ) 


'7, 


Music (Instrumental) 


3 . 


Creative Writing 


8, 


Poetry 



The 'teachers felt they needed 'help in a number of areas. The ■ 
following list indicates the "type of help" needed by the 
teachers. 



RA.NK ORDER OF TYPE OF HELP 
NEEDED 3Y TEACHERS 



R A M K T Y ? E 0 F H E L P 



1. Inservice training 

1,- Strategies for incorporating 
"Arts"^into subject areas 

3 . Ma ter ials 

4, People resources 
4.- Tools/equipment 

4 , Techniques of fostering a 

creative env i r o nme n t 

•7. More hours in a day 

' a , . Always money 

9 * Released time 

9, Soac.e 

9\ Mental 

9, Release time would be nice 

13," Admin is t r a t ive suppo r t 

13, Multicultural input 

13 , Field tr ips 
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Surr>:n3 ry . Teachers were quite exoe r i c ec in the 3on:iewh3t: 
traciwional areas of "the arts" suc^ as music and art eGuc.3:::r., 
T.usical ir.struT,ep.c claying, ecc,, but not trained in areas such as 
drafna, dance, ccecry, fi.l,Ti makinng, etc, .Mosr teachers received 
tneir training ac colleges and universities. This is o? special 
interest because when ideniifying the "type of help" needed, the 
teachers ranked "inservice training" as their highest area. 

It is interesting to note that the area of "dance" was one which 
very few teachers had received preparation, few felt competent to 
instruct or conduct in class experiences but was ranked high 
(third) by teachers in terms of their needs for new ' ideas and 
t r a in i ng , 

Another observation was that very few teachers felt competent to 
conduct in class experiences in art areas. More than 55s 
indicated a reticence or absolute inability to provide classroom 
exceriences. This may point out the need for some inservice 
trainincfor teachers of special education classes. 

It should be noted that' several questions on the "Teacher 
Inventory'* were not responded to in appropriate manner by the 
teachers negating their use in this report. For instance, the 
teachers were asked to indicate how often they used the arts in 
the teaching of various subj.ects such as language arts, math, 
sicence, etc. Evidently many teachers did not understand t' 
cuesticn as oresented. 



n o 
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PROCEDURES AND METHODOLOGY 



YEAR TWO 



•-Following is a description of the procedures for the selection 
of Project 'participants and the collectiorf -pf data for Year 
'Two of Project AIE. 

Coordinators of the' Arts for the Handicapped Resource and 
Information' Network were contacted for their advise and assist- 
ance in selecting three sites representing, geographical spread 
and a wide variety of handicapping conditions. An important 
consideration was the availability of NCAH prog;:axn personnel 
nearby, who could provide support for the Project. 

The three sites chosen were:- 

Clover Park School District in Tacoma, Washington which had 
participated in Year One of the Project and where an AHRIN 
site was located. ' - 

St . ' Louis Special School District in St . Louis , Missouri 
where an AHRIN site is 'located at Cemrel, Inc., an educa- 
tional laboratory with a particular interest in the arts. 4 

.Celantano School in New Haven, Connecticut where a Model 
Site is located, at the Children's Museum and a Special 
Project 'Site is located at the Southern Connecticut State 
College . 

1 

These three sites represented a wide spectrum of handicap- 
ping conditions and levels of deficit including emotional 
disturbance , mental ^ retardation at the mild , moderate and 
severe levels, sensory impairment, orthopedic impairment, and 
learning disability. 

At the site in Celantano School, random assignment to 
the experimental and control groups was not possible and this 
entire school participated as an experimental group. 
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At the St, Louis Special School District site, random 
assignment to experimental and control groups was by school 
rather than individual classrooms. 

, At the Clover Park School District site, random assignment 
to control and experimental groups was by classroom. 

At each of these sites, a site administrator assumed 
responsibility for selecting personnel to administer- the PIAT 
and supervised the collection of pre and post test data,. Test 
administration was accomplished over a two-week period on site 
at each participating school. 

Each teacher involved in the Experimental Group at all three 
sites was asked to complete a Teacher Competency Inventory/Arts 
Survey and a measurement of Aesthetic, Growth for each student 
in the Experimental Group Classroonj as pre and post evaluation 
instruments. 

kn on-site coordinator .,wor:ked closely with all teachers in 
the Experimental -Group conducting, meetings on a regular basis, 
planning arts workshops and '^"assisting the teachers in their 
evaluation of the ac±:ivi ti^s.V^ln ^.^^ for Learning Guides ^ 

and in the preparatioh^ of/ their l^ogs with suggestions for re- 
finement and modificati'ijn' 6f the arts activities. Each experi- 
mental group teacher was^ ^expected: t6 vprpvide the student^ 'in 
their classes with no less tKat .'e^ week, 
two in each art media. Adherence to. thi-S-'*^ expeatation was npt 
uniform. The teachers in the control group conducted their 
classes as they normally would - with no special emphasis on 
infusion of the arts. 

Parents of experimental group students were asked to complete 
a form designed to measure their perceptions of aesthetic 
growth in their children at three intervals during the inter- 
vention period. Compliance with this request was not required 
for participation in the Project and few parents completed the 
form for all three intervals. 

Throughout the duration of the Project, experimental group 
.teach.ers received arts materials and information. The Project 
coordinator made regular visits to the classrooms^' and recorded 
observations, making suggestions to the teachers and responding 
to their questions. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEACHERS 



YEAR TIhO 



The* following describes the twenty- six teaching 

personnel of the AIE project dt the three' field sites during 
year two! 

CLOVER PARK SCHOOLS - TACOMA PARK, WASHINGTON / 

This site was comprised of six special education and two 
regular education teachers. The*re were two male teachers 
and six female teachers . The average age of the teachers was 
36.1 and the average number of years of experience was 8.3. 
Analysis of educational background indicated almost, all with 
bachelors degrees. Related arts background of the teachers 
spanned all four arts areas - visual art, dance, drama amd ^ 
music - with the majority indicating a greater background in 
music . 



ST. LOUIS SPECIAL SCHQOL DISTRICT 

This site^^was comprised of eleven female special educa- 
tion teachers and aides.: The average age, of the teaching - 
personnel was. 38. 3 and the average number of years of exper- 
ience was 5.2. Analysis -of ..educational background indicated 
most teachers with masters degrees ^ and two^aof three aideS with 
bachelors degrees . Related arts background of teaches and 
aides .:spahned^all four arts areas equally - visual' 'art, dance, 
drama and music. . • v 



CELANTANO SCHOOL - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT ^ ' 

This site was comprised of seven female special educa- 
tion teachers. The average age of thfe -teachers was 25.4 
and the average number of years of experience was 2 . 5 
Analysis, of educational background indicated alnjpst all with ^ 
bachelors degrees. Related arts backqround of the 'teachers- - 
spanned all four, arts areas - visual art, dance , drama and 
music - with the' majority of the teacjiers indicating , visual 
art and music as the major part of their formal trainin<? in ' . 
the arts. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPATING CLASSES/STUDENTS 



YEAR TWO 



CLOVER PARK SCHOOLS - tIcOKA, WASHINGTON 



One hundred sixty seven students from 7 schools in 
Clover Park participated in the project. Handicapping 
conditions included: mild and moderate mental retardation, 
learning disabilities, multiply handicapped, sensory handicapped 
hearing impaired, n^eiirologically impaired, and emotionally 
disturbed. Range was- 6.2 to 13.9 years. The majority of 
these children had Jaeen in special programs throughout their 
schooling . 1 

This group 'was Sub-divided randomly into two groups: 
experimental and control. 74 children ranging in age from 
6.2 to 12.7 years became the experimental group, and 9 3 
children ranging in age from 6.5 to 13.9 years were the 
control. ^ 

ST. LOUIS,':SP:ECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ::.. ::. 

FoUr special .schools within 'the Special School 'District : 
participated in Project AIE. Two schools. Park and Westview 
Schools, were designated as the experimental settings for 
79. ..physically handicapped elementary school, aged students 
found in eight groups.. Two centers, Ackerman and Litzsinger 
Schools, were designated as control settings for physically 
handicapped elementary school aged students. The age range 
in the experimental group was 5-17, with a mean age of 10.1. 
years. The age r-ange in the control group was 5-18, with a 
mean a^e of 10.4^years> 



CELANTANO SCHOOL - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Selection Qf^ children to participate in the New Haven 
project was. done through the New Haven Program for Handi- 
capped Children, a joint pro ject of the New Haven Board of 
Education, the Clifford Beers ■ Guidance Clinic"', and Southern 
Connecticut State College. 

A total of 72 students participated. The breakdown of ages 
was: 16 preschool, 17 primary, 20 intermediate and 19 adult. 
The preschool group consisted of children whose handicapping 
conditiojis were mild mental retardation, emotional disturbance 
and learning disabilities. Students from the primary, intermedi 
ate and adult classes were trainable mentality retarded. 
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YEAR TWO 



RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF STUDENT AND TEACHER .DATA \^ ^f^]- 



The following two reports were completed by ^third party v 
evaluator^*. V The first report analyzes data^ collected from the 
PIAT, the Checklist for P'arents and Teachers: Artistic Growth' 
in children. Parent ' s . Checklist for Artistic, Interest and Growth 
and an Arts Survey. The evaluatbrs werei^: D^aniel W. *King, Ph. D 
Department of Psychology, Central Michigan University , Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan; iM. Daniel Jacgubovitch, Ph. D., School of 
Journalism, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Lynda A. King, 
Ph, D, , Department" of Educational Psychology, University of ■ 
Washington, Seattle-, Washing'ton . . '{^ 

The second report, pjrep^red by Carl H. Koenig, Ph. D.^, 
International Management Systems, Inc., Kansa^g^ity, Missouri, 
used a norm-referenced approa^ch to analyze data from the PIAT 
in assessing the effectiveness of the Arts Infused Curriculum 
on basic academic skills. 



REPORT. NUMBER ONE, AIE PROJECT- YEAR TWO 



Prepared by: Daniel W. King, Ph.D., Department of Psychology • . 

Central Mictligan University, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan . 

M. Daniel Jacoubovi tch , Ph.D.., 'School of Journalism, 
Kent State University,' Kent, Ohio 

Lynda A. King, Ph.D., Department of Educational 
• , Psychology, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wa^shington 



e report presented in the 'following pages addresses th^ 
question, of whether the .arts-infused curriculum used in the Arts 
in Eduiation for Handicapped Children (AIE) project resulted in 
observable cognitive growth in the participating student population 
Outcomes of the program on parent and teacher assessments of 
students provide collaborative data on the effectiveness of the 
curriculum intervention. 

The authors ■ of I'this report were involved neither in the. 
selection of deg>endent measures nor in the development of ^ 
instruments. This'. report is bas,ed solely oa available obser- 
vations. ^ . 

Analyses were cond?hcted on data obtained from four forms 
used in the AIE project: 

1. Descriptive Data for Project AIE . (Data :. subtest and 

total scores on the Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
for students in experimental and control groups; ages 
of students; sex of students) 

"Z. .Checklist for Parents and Teachers: Artistic Growth in 
Children (Data: parent and teacher evaluations of ' 
childrens' artistic levels on five skill dimensions and 
four art forms) 

3. Parent's Checklist for Artistic Interest and Growth 
(Data: parent evaluations of the child's artistic 
interest and ability in four art forms with 18 component 
skill areas) 

4. r^ Arts Survey (Data: self-ratings or teachers partici- 

pating in the AIE project) 

In addition to data from the above forms, a supplementary 
listing of IQ scores was obtained for students in two of the 




. three. AIE sites. All data were coded, keypunched, and submitted' 
;to" computer analysis. .05 level of significance was selected. 

. Peabody Individual Achievement Test '' Data 

• Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) ddta from exper- 
imental, (arts-infused curriculum) and control grotfps^'in the ^AIE 
project were analyzed to evaluate the impact of the curriculum 
intervention on students' cagnitive growth. The' PIAT yields 
;five subtest scores (math/ reading recognition, reading cognition 
spelling, and general information) and a total score obtained' 
as the sum of scores on the subtests. A series of two-way 
analyse? -of covariance were used with posttest PIAT subtest and 
totai. raw scores serving as the dependent variables. Independe'ht 
variables were*, sex of student and. group membership (experirr\ental 
versus cahtrol) . , Analysis of covarianc'e was used as the data . 
analysis technique to statistically equate experimental and 
control ^groups on ^^lected variables j the covariat.es ) , and thus 
reduce' ■the' saftroba'bility that any treatment effects' were attribu-. 
table' to initial differences in groiap -compos i ton. 

: fhe ba,siq iets, of analyses of covariance were performed. . 
Originally,; data: were analyzed collectively for- all three AIE 
sites (New HjaVen, Clover -Park, and St. Louis) and individually 
for two sites .having control groups (Clover* Park and St. Louis) 
O/sing pretest PIAT total score and student's age in months as 
the. 'covariajtes . .. IQ scores later became available for: the 

Clover ^ ParK and St . Louis students , additional anqilyses were . 
performed using IQ and age in months as the covariates. Outcomes 
were essentially the same regardless of the choice of covariate. 
Results 'reported below are derived from analyses using the IQ 
^covariate for .Clover Park and St. Louis data and, by necessity,- 
/the pretest PIAT covariate for the combined three-site data. 



Results ; Clover Park 

.Outcomes of the analysis of PIAT data for Clover Park -V- 
experimental;, and ' control groups are present:ed in T^ble 1.^ . 

Control ' group students scored significantly higher than- .. 
experimental group students on the math, reading cognition,' and 
spelling subtests of the PIAT. , Total. 'test s^^res were:1^1.so 
significantly higher for control group -student's. A^ sicR^^f icant 
main effect for sex was also found on the matl^, and general infor- 
mation subtests, with males scoring significantly higher than^-, 
females in' both cases. There was no signif icanl^interactions 
between group membership and sex of student. 
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Table 1. Mean^ Pcsttest PIAT Subtest and' 
Total Scores: Clover Park 



/ 


^ Groun 


Nier.bcrshin 








■'■ ...Sex 






Score 


E.xperirr.^iital 


Coiitroi 


F 




p 




' i t, .4 J iJ., .4. y, . 


F 


E 


ftath 


28.75 


31.99 


5. 


88 


.017* 


31.38 


27.93 


6.92 


.010* 


Reading " 
Recognition 


28.37 


30 .32 


2. 


04 


.157 


-29.51 


29.64 


.01 


.933 


Reading 
Cogni tion 


A 7 > 
. / O 


29 . 94 


8 . 


UO 


. U 


^ 0 . O J 


teO . Uvj 


..JO 


i7 


Spelling 


/ / . bU 


30.07 


4. 




. U J / 




z y .00 






General 
Inf orr.ation 


28.24 


25.91 


2. 


04* 


.157 


27.98 


23.12 


7.41 


.008* 


Total 


139.64 


147.93 


3. 


49 


.048* 


146.53 


138.20 


3.36 


.070 




N=4S 


N=67 








N=86 


N=26 







.Adjusted for covariates 
* Significant 
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Results : St . Louis 

■Outcomes of the analysis of^^PIAT data for St. Louis experi- 
mental and control groups are presented in Table 2. 

/ ( ■ 

No significant main effects 'for group membership or sex of 
student were demonstrated on the subtest or total' test scores. 
TiT^ere were no significant ihtaracticns between group membership 
and sex. 



Results : All Sites 

Results of the analysis of combined three-site PIAT data 
are presented- in Table 3. 

Control group students scored significantly higher than' 
experimental group students on the PIAT math subtest. M^les 
scored significantly higher than females on the? general infor- 
mation subtest, wnile females scored significantly higher than 
males on the spelling subtest. There were. n© significant inter- 
actions between group membership and sex of student. 



Discussion 



\ 



Where differences between mean control group and mean 
experimental group PIAT scores emerged, it was the control qrcup 
which scored higher than the art-infused curriculum group. Though 
small, these differences did attain statistical significance. 
While these findings may be somewhat disturbing in'light of the 
major project goal, they may not be too surprising when one 
considers the particular skills that the PIAT measures. It is 
quite probable that control group students , exposed to the more 
traditional curricula throughout the. school year, were allowed 
more practice in such skills as spelling and math than were 
students in the arts^infused curriculum groups. In this regard, 
the failure of the PIAT to demonstrate cognitive growth may 
reflect on the suitability of the instrument itself for the purpose 
to which it was applied in the AIE project: cognitive growth 
among students in the arts-infused j^ducation groups may well have 
been significant but" not along cognitive dimensions measured 
by the PIAT. 

Furthermore, it is interesting that significant main effects 
for group membership were found for four of the six analyses 
of the Clover Park data (control gr'oup means exceeding experi- 
mental group means) while no such findings of significance were 
obtained with the 'St. Louis data.^ Interpretation of this incon- 
sistency is difficult. Whether traditional curriculum outcomes 
are stronger in the Clover Park district or whether arts- 
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Table 2. Mcan^^ Posttest PIAT Subtest and 
Total Scores: St. Louis 





GrouD 


I^ier.'.bersh 








Sex 






Score 


•Expcrir.cnr.i 1 


Cop-troi 


F_ 


E 






r 


E 


Math^^ 


26.81 


2S.97 


2.10 


.149 


27.83 


2S .05 


.02 


.835 


Reading , 




















* ^2.00 


31 .98 


.00 


.933 


31.57 


32 .55 


.38 


.541 


Reading * 
Cognition 


m 

29.56 


29 . 23 


• 

.05 


.827 


29.41 


29.36 


.00 


.969 


Spelling 


30.69 


31.56 


.34 


.558 


30. 10 


32.57 


2 .75 


.099 


General 


















Information 


26.70 % 


27.31 


.15 


.698 


28.10 


25.50 


2.74 


.100 


Total 


154.54 


149.45 




.621 


154.75 


148.04 


.43 


.515 




:''U = 73 


N=77 






N=S7 


N=63 







Adjusted for covariatcs 



'J 
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Score 



^lath 

Ming 

l^ecopition 

leading 
-oi;nition 

ipclling 

General 
[nforination 

foral 



Tal)le 3. Mean^ Posttest FIAT Subtest and Total Scores: All Sites 



lixpiH'i mental 



Group Mcinbcrship 



N 



Control 



X 



24:80 186 28.66 149 23.27 .001* 



28.85 186 28.43 149 .55 .458 



26.70. 186 27.26 149 .89 .347 
28.37 181 28.75 148 .42 .517 



24.38 181 25.42 148 1.27 .261 
137.60 181 139.42 148 .18 .673 



Sex 



Male 



Fcinalc 



X 



26.90 212 25.72 123 1.22 .270 



27.96 212 29.72 123 2.23 .137 



,26.84 212 ' 27.48 123 .36 .552 
27.21 208 30.62 121 7.10 .008* 



25.92 208 23.27 121 6.60 .011* 
137.74 208 139.46 121 .28 .597 



Adjusted for covariates 
' Significance 
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infused" curriculum outcomes are Stronger in the St, Louis district 
cannot be deteminsd. The possibility also exists that some un- 
known and, unintended systematic bias in the assignment of Clover 
Park students to experimental and control groups infJ^fUenced 
the results of that site's and the combined site dat^; 

The several findings of a main effect for sex of student are 
generally consistent with previous research. In general, females 
tend to score higher on^ tests of spelling skills, while males tend 
to score higher in math and science . The general information 
subtest's emphasis on science and sports content may explain the' 
significantly higher scores by males in the Clover Park site and 
the combined sites . . 



ci Data from teachers who completed this form, administered 
three times during the course of the project (December, March, 
and June ) were subjected to trend analysis • Trend analysi s 
enabled the documentation of teachers' perceptions of students' 
progress in the course of the project. 

The checklist provided 29 dependent variables for analysis: 
five skill dimensions within each of four art forms (20 variables): 
four art forms, summing over five skill dimensions (4 variables); ■ 
and five skill dimensions, summing over four art forms (5 variables). 
Responses were coded as follows: .Very Weak - 1; Weak - 2; ^ 
Average. - 3; -^Strong - 4; Very Strong -5. ^ 

Analyses were conducted for individual site and combined 
site data. 



Tables 4,5,6, and 7 present the results of trend analyses 
for the combined sites. Clover Park, St, Louis, and New Haven, 
respectively. For the combined site data, a significant in- 
creasing linear trentj in teachers' ratings of students' artistic 
growth was demonstrated for virtually all of the 29 dependent 
variables * The same consistent pattern was found for the Clover 
Park and St. Louis sites. For the New Haven site, however, 
only 14 of the -^29 analyses indicated a significant linear trend 
in teachers' ratings of artistic growth^ 1 



Checklist for Parents and Teachers: 



Artistic Growtt. in Children — ^Teacher Data 




Results 
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Table 4. Analyses of Trends in Nfean Teacher Ratings 
of Artistic Growth in Children: All Sites 



Variviblo 

Visual art 
Awareness 
Imitation ' , 

Self-initiation 
Skill development 

\ Critical judgment 

Music 

Awareness 
Imitation . 
Self -initiation 
Skill development 
Critical judgment 

Drama'' 
Awareness 
Imitation 
Self-initiation 
Skill development 
Critical judgment 

Dance 

Awareness 
Imitation 
Self-initiation 
Skill development 
Critical judgment 

Awareness 

Imitation 

Self-initiation 

Skill development 

Critical judgment i 



i^iOans 



Dec . 


March 


T 1 1 n o 1 
«J u.. (r j 




c 
r 




z 


12.71 


13.57 


15.50 


6 139 


106 


.94 


<.001* 


2.87 


3.00 


3 .34 


1S4 


69 


.95 


<.001* 


2.71 


2.90 


3.32 


1 74 


QQ 




<K . UO 1 


2.60 


2.69 


3.11 


163 


5. 


24 7 


<.001* 


2. 24 


2.40 


. 2. S3 


145 


72 


.84 


< .001* 


2.15 


2.33 . 


,2.69 


139 


63 


.33 


< .001* 


12.75 


13.31 


15.11 


. 138 


68 


.26 


<.001* 


3.00 


3.19 


.. 3.49 


183 


87 


.94 


< . 001* 


2.8S 


3.00 


3 32 








<^.001* 


2.59' 


2.69 


3.05 


163 


39 


.11 


<.001* 


2.25 


2.37 


2.72 


145 


51. 


.81 


<.001* 


2.08 


2.30 


2.55 


-139 


4^1 


.95 


<.001* 


12.09 


- 

13.27 


14 .48 


140 


69 


.48 


<.001* 


2. 78 


3.04 


3. 23 


185 


75 


.46 


<.001* 


2.74 


2.94 




I/O 




. by 


^ . 001* 


2.^39 


2.63 


2.93 


■~ 164 


58 


.24 


<.001* 


■2.12 


2. 40 




in 0 






< .001* 


2.01 


2.37 


2.53 


141 


52. 


11 


, < .001* 


11.90 


12.47 


14.08 


135 


59. 


51 


< .001* 


2.84 


2 . 94 


•J t ^ 1 


1 sn 

i 0 u 


C T 




<C'.ooi* 


2.69 


2.87 


3.13 


178 


47. 


69 


<.001* 


2.37 


2 . 49 


2 84 


1 ^ Q 
1 D ^ 




Ub 


<C.ooi* 


2.06 


2.24 


2.55 


141 


50. 


71 


<.001* 


I . Ul 


2.18 


2 .41 


136 . 


"'■ 36 . 


10 


< .001* 


11.54 


12.20 


13.38 


178 ■ 


119. 


18 


< .001* 


ii.bi 


11 .62 


12.81 


166 


94. 


70 


<.001* 


10.05 


10.54 


12.00 


153 


79. 


46 


<.001* 


8.71 


9.45 


10.76 


137 


S7. 


19 


< .001* 


8.24 


9.18 


10.18 ' 


131 


46. 


79 . 


< .001* 



^Significant . 




Table 5, Analyses of Trends in Mean Teaciier Ratings 
of Artistic Growth in Children: Clover Par!: 





9 . 


Means 








Variable 


Dec, 


Marcii June 


N 







Visual art 


.12 


.06 


12. 


89 


15. 


47 


53 


Awareness 


2- 


.87 


.■ 3. 


02 


3 . 


32 


54 


Imitatipn 


• 2 


.59 


2. 


80 


3. 


41' ■ 


54 


•Self -initiation 


2 


.59 


■ 2. 


60 


5. 


17 


53 


Skill development 


2> 


.08 


2. 


30 


2. 


98 


53 


Critical judgment 


1 


.94 


2. 


13 


2. 


60 


53. 


Music 




.44 


12. 


21 


14. 


71 . 


52 


Av/arencss 


2 


.93 


. 2. 


94 


3. 


33 


54 


Imitation 


2 


.74 


2. 


60 


3. 


21 


53 


Self-initiation 


2 


.62 


2 


36 


2. 


93 


53 


Skill development 


2 


.41 


2. 


22 


2. 


80 


54 


Critical judgment 


1 


.96 




11 


2 


55 


53 


Drama 


11 


11 


12 


11 


14 


02 


54 


Awareness 






Z 


I o 


7 
J 




C C 


Imitation 


2 


.53 


2 


58 


2 


96 


55 


S e 1 f -i n i t i a t i 0 n 


L 


• Z^ 


Z 


4U 


9 
Z 






Skill, development 


1 


.94 


*2 


.19 


2 


.57 


54 


LriLicai juugment 


1 
1 


• oC 


9 


. 1 0 


2 


4 / 


c c 
0 0 


Tl 1 r\ ^ 

uunc e 


1 J. 


• ID 


1 1 
J. 1 


17 


J. *T 




o u 


Awareness 


2 


.82 


2 


.78 


3 


.16 


51 


Imitation 


2 


.41 


2 


.55 


3 


.04 


. 51 


Self -initiation 


2 


. 22 


2 


.26 


2 


.73 


51 


Skill development 


1 


.88 


2 


.08 


2 


.61 


51 


Critical judgr.ent 


1 


.86 


2 


.02 


2 


.40 


50 


Awareness 


11 


.52 


11 


.48 


12 


.90 


50 


^mitation 


10 


.33 


10 


.51 


12 


.59 


' 49 


Self-initiation 


9 


.58 


9 


.54 


11 


.75 


48 


Skill development 


8 


.10 


8 


.73 


10 


.92 


' 48 


Critical judgment 


7 


.48 


8 


.29 


9 


.94 ■ 


»48 



57.15 
25.15 
48.35 
17.82 
59.92 
37.11 

21.62 
22.39 
16.77 
4^94 
20 .'09 
25.52 

30 .35 
10.22 
16.16 
27.28 
27.20 
30.80 



<.001* 
<.001* 
<.001* 
<.001* 
<.001*, 
'<.001* 

<.0Ol* 
K.OOi* 
<.OGi* 
<.05* 

<.ooi; 

<.001* 

<.001* 

<.01* 

<.001* 

<.001* 

<.001* 

<'.001* 




'<.001* 
40.7S'»-.> <'§01* 



SigT^ificant 
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Table 6. Analyses of Trends in Mean Teacher Ra^iiio^ 
of Artistic Growth in Children: St. Lg^'fis 



Variable 



Means 



Dec . March June 



SkiLV development 

/' ■ ' 

Cr4.,t i c a 1 ■ j ud gnerrt 




9.77 ,10.53 11.74 

9.58 10.35 11.55; 
■ r^. 



Visual art 


"~13 


.79 


14 


.55 


16 


.52 


71 


Awareness 


2 


.90 


3 


.11 


3 


.49 


71 


Imitation • 


2 


.90 


3 


.16 


3 


.49 


71 


Self -initiation 


2 


.92 


3 


.00 


3 


.42 


71 


Skill development 


2 


.55 


2 


.65 


3 


.04 


71 


Critical judgment 


2 


.52 


2 


.63 


3 


.07 


71 


Music 


15 


.51 


14 


.80 


16 


.41 


71 


Awareness V 


2 


.99 


3 


.55 


3 


.66 


71 


Imitation 


2 


.97 


5 


.23 


3 


.51 


71 


Self-initiation 


2 


.78 


3 


.04 


f 


.44 


71 


Skill development 


2 


.41 


2 


.61 


2 


93 


71 


Critical judgment 


2 


.37 


2 


.58 


2 


87 


71 


Drama 


13 


.19 


14 


.79 


15 


86 


70 


Mi^areness 






3 


24 


3 


42 


71 


Imitation 


2 


92 


3 


24 


. 3 


38 


71 


oeir - mi wia tion 


L 


oy 


2 


94 


3 


IS 


71 


Skill dt^vclopment 


2. 


44 


2 


72 


3. 


00 


! 71 


Critical judgment 


2. 


37 


2 


67 


2. 


91 


• 70 


Dance 


13. 


09 




90 


15. 


23 


69 


Awareness 


2. 


84 




06 


• 3. 


37 


70 


Imitation " 


• 2. 


84' 




04 


3 . 


28 


69 


Self-initiation . 


2. 


70 




83 


3 . 


17 


'70 


Skill dcyelcpment'. 


, 2. 


36- 


•'••2. 


51 


2. 


74 


70 


Critical' judgment 

»' " . ■ * ^ 


2 . 


34 


2. 


47 


2. 


73 


70 


Awareness 


11. 


51 


12. 


81 


13. 


97 


70 


Imitation _ , 


11. 


67 


12. 


70 - 


13. 


70 


69 


Self-initiation "• 


11. 


11 


11 . 


87 


C 

13. 


27,, 


70 




53.23 
45.0s 
36.17 
25.88 
25.68 
32.52 



60.08 V >';^<.001* 
31 .95 /'^<.001* 
40.25.? '^iCOOl* 
34.5Q.'j,. ■ <.001* 
'I><.001* 



50 

65 
- 22.71 

23.19r ^' 

31 .8S^?|*. 
.^31-. 66 



.#|%.001*rL 
■$C.G01*..f?f 

ooi*^^ 



33 .55 
56.68 

18 .3^, ? .'001' 




25 .-7^ 



<Cooi* 



69 




53.04 



7<3V: . •'.§1;11 



38.10 



'Significant 



» 

i 



t 'J 
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Tabic 7. Anal>'ses of Trends in Mean Teacher Ratings 
. of Artistic Growth in Chi Idren :• New Flavcn 



V 

Variable 






Means 




/ 








p 


Dec. 


:-:arch 


Juno 


V J.O UJ. JL ci A. U 


Q 

y 




y 


. 4 / 


10 


/ J 


1 r 

io 


1 


.51 




n . s . 


. \ U CL A. U 4 Is. O ^ 


2 


.S3 


2 


.33 


3 . 


i9 




10 


.02 








2 


.57 


2 


.65 


,2. 


98 ■ 


A Q 


17 


.82 


< 


.UOi 


Self -initiation 


2 


.03 


2 


.23 


.2. 


46 


39 


9 


.50 , 




.01^ 


Skill d'cvclcprr.cnt 


1 


.62 


1 


.81 


1'. 


76 


• 21 




.89 




n.s . 




1 


.13 


1 


.60 


If. 


20 


1 r 

lo 




.20 




n . s . 


Kil t c 1 f 
rtUb J. L. ' 


lU 


. 2 / 


10 


. 07 


10 . 


33 


1 r 

lo 




.01 : 




n : s . 


/\v«arenc55 


3 


.07 


3 


. 22 


3 . 


43 


bo 


13 


.48 




. 001* 


iiiixLciLion 


2 


.90 


3 


.07 


3 


21 




8 


.85 




. Ol'* 


Self-ini tiation 


2 


.21 


2 


.49 


. 2. 


51 


' 39 


^ 4 


.73 ■ 


< 


.05* 


Skill dcvclopir.ent 


1 


.60 


1 


.90 


1. 


80 


20 


1 


.56 




n.s. 


Critical judg.Ticnt 


1 


.33 


1 


.60 


1. 


07 


15 




.12 




n.s. 


Drair.a 


9 


.44 


10 


.56 


10 . 


00 


it 




.32 




n.s. 


Awareness 


2 


.76 


3 


.05 


3 . 


22 


59 


A 


.13 




. 001'' 


Imitation 


2 


.74 


2 


.92 


2 . 


96 


49 


2 


.91 




n.s . 


Self-initiation 


2 


.08 


2 


.40 


2. 


55 


38 


9 


.04 


< 


.01* 


, Skill deveiopr.icnt 


■ r. 


.52 


1 


.86 


1. 


67 


21 




.55 




n.s . 


Critical judgiriCnt 


1 


.00 


1 


.88 


1. 


06 


16 




.09 




n.s . 


Dance 


9 


.06 


8 


.63 


9. 


19 


16 




.03 




n.s. 


Awareness 


2 


.86 


2 


. 95 


3 . 


25 


59 


13 


.31 




.00^1.* 


Imitation 


2 


."76 


2 


.95 


3 . 


03" 


58 


7 


.01 


< 


.01:*;' 


Self -initiation 


1 


.95 


2 


.18 


. 2. 


29" 


38 


5 


.19 


< 


.05* 


Skill development 


1 


.50 


1 


.70 


^1. 


70 


20 


1 


.50 




n.s . 


Critical judgment 


1 


.00 


1 


.44 




06 


16 




.33 




n.s. 


Awareness 


11 


.57 


12 


.07 


13. 


07 


58 


20 


.71 


< 




I^atign 


10 


.75 


11 


.21 


11. 


75 


48 


8 


.98 


< 


.01* 


Self -initiation 


8 


.54 


9 


.26 


9. 


SO 


35 


6 


.15 


< 


,05* 


Skill devclopi?.ent 


6 


.32 




.26 


6. 


74 


19 




.52 




n.s . 


Critital judgment 


4 


.21 


. 6 

/ 


.50 


'4. 


29 


14 




.20 




n.s . 



♦Significant 
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Discussion 



/ 



On the whole, the data on teachers V. evaluations of their 
students' growth In competency in the arts are very' encouraging. 
For the Clover Park and St. Louis sites and for the combined 
sites, teachers, provided consistently increasing ratings of 
student competencies and skills. The somewhat contrary findings 
for New Haven lead one to question how the curriculum inter- 
vention, was differently implemented at this site. In particular, 
where non-significance was demonstrated with the New Haven data, 
the general pattern of mean ratings was such that increases 
occurred from time point 1 to time point 2, but then decreases . 
in mean ratingg from time point 2 to time point 3 resulted. 
(Although sample sizes for the New Haven analyses were generally 
smaller than for other analyses, sample size in and of itself 
does .not adequately • account for. the patterns leading to -non- 
significant findings.) Project administrators may be able to . 
,use these findings to further explore how the New Haven component ^ 
differed from the other components with regard to such factors 
as teacher qualities and' attitudes , student characteristics, etc. 

Checklist for Parents and Teachers : Artistic '~ 
Growth in Children — St_. Loui^ Parent Data 

/ 

Parents at two of the participating AIE schools in St. Lou-is 
completed this checklist, in December (pretest) and again in 
June (posttest) . Data were used to evaluate any change in 
ratings of children's performance over the course of the project. 

The /Checklist provided 29 dependent variables for analysis 
(see description under Teacher Data above) . The t-test for 
dependent means was used to evaluate the significance of ' observed * 
differences between pretest and posttest assessments of children's 
performance. , 

Results ^ 

Table. ,8 presents the results of analyses for the four art 
form scores. As shown, .mean parent posttest ratings of their 
children's artistic level in music were significantly higher 
than mean pretest ratings ... 

An examination of scores ox\'^ skill dimensions , summed over 
art forms (Table 9) , indicates that children were rated signi- 
ficantly higher on self-initiiation in June than they were ' rated • 
in December. 

Fi'ii^lly, as^Table 10 shows, three significant differences 
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Table S". Pretcst-pcs ttest Parent Ratings of Artistic 

Growth in Children: St, Louis. 
Art Fcrr.s Surged over Skill Piir.cnsions^ 













Art Form ' 


Dec/, 


June 


t , 
- V 


df 


E 


. Visual art 


14. 47.. 


15.73 


1 .96 


' 29 


.059 


Music 


15.75 


17.11 • 


2.49 


27 


• .019* 


Drama 


14,41 


15.48 


1.63 ' 


28 


.114 * ' ■ ■ 


Dance 


■ 13.92 


14.60 


.91 


'24 - . . 


.372 •' - 



Av;arencss + imitation + self-initiation + skill" development + 
critical judgr.cnt ^ ' -^ 

^Significant j.. '^^^.^ 



■ f 

0. 
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Table 9. Pretcst-pcsttcst Parent Ratings of Artistic 



Growth in Chi Idren : ' St . Louis. 
Skill DiT.ensions Surjned o\*er Art Forrn.s^, 







sans 








oNxii L' i ion 


Dec , 


Jup.e 


t 


df 




Awareness 


13.00 


13.78 


1.71 


27 


.098 


Imitation 


12.22 


13.15 


1.77 


26 


.088 


Self -initiatioh 


11.08 


■12.36 


2.64 


24 


.014* . 


. Skill .development • 


10.62 
* 


1 1 . 50 


1.92 


•25>; ■ 


.067 '. 


Critical judgment; 


11 .50 


,11 . 85 


•57 


* 25 


.572 



-^-Visual art + music + drama + dance . ' " . ' 

^Signif leant ' . , . 

• • ft ' ' • - ■ . 

9 




Table 10 . . Pretest-posttcst Parent Ratings 
Growth in Children: St, Louis, 
Individual Skill Diir.cnsicns 



7 



Vrt Forrr.S' 





^^eans 








Indivi\;i:al Dimension 


Dec , June 


t. 


df 


■ p • 



Visual ar^t . 

Av/arcnciss 3.07 3.30 

Ir^itatio\i 2,90 ■ 3.29 

Se;lf-initiiati'cn.. ■ 2. SO 3.10 

Skill devblopiacnt . ' 2.73 2,90 

Critical jAudgment f 2,93 3\13 




.092 
.056 
.059 
.344 
.575 



NJusic 

/Warencss- 
Imitation 
Self -initiati^on 
Skill" development 
Critical judgment 



DraiT^a 

Awarcncsis 
Imitation 
Self-initiation 
Skil 1 dcvelop'^ienV 
Critical judgment 

Dance 

Awareness 
Imitation ^ 
Self-initiation 
Skil 1-dcvelopmeut 
Critical judgment 



3.66 


5.8'5 


.89 


28- 


.378 


3.45 


■ 3.7,4 


1.66 


30 


.107 


2.79 


■3.3.S' 


3.21 


28 


.003* 


2.63 


5.03 ■ 


2.56 


29 


.016* 


5.13 


■ 3. €7 




29. 


.690 


3.14 


3.31 


. 1.09 


28 


. 28,3 


3.07 


3.20 


.75 


29 


.459- 


2.66 


3.10 


2.45 


28 . 


.021* 


2.69 ■ 


2.90 


1.03 


28. 


. .3I2 


2 . 86 


3.0C).- 


:70 ■ 


28 


.489 


3 .17 


3.23 


.37 


29 


.712 


3.QG 


3.04 •• 


.20 


26 


■ .839 • 


2. 7 is 


2.92 


1.04 


25 


■ .30.6 


2.46 


2.69 


1.14 


25 


."265 


2. 65, 


■, 2.85 


■■ :93 


25 . 


. ' . 363 













•^Significant 
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were found when skill dimensions within art for.ms were analyzed 
•individually. Mean posttest parent ratings of .self-initr^ation 
and skill^development in 'music and of self ^Ijiit^iat ion ■ in-^ama 
were si^if icantly higher than the corresponding mean protest 
ratings. ' . , • 



Discussion . ■ 

— >«5 



In general, mean posttest ratings of artistic growth in ■ 
children exceeded mean pretest ratings. A nynber t)f the' differ- 
ences attained statistical significance,- and several more (visual 
art> summed over, skill dimensions, and imitiation and-self- 
' initiation- for visual art) were very close to attaining siqni- 
f icahce . • • ' . 

'--. These outcomes provide an encouraging indication of the 
effectiveness of tfie curriculum intervention. The small but • 
consistent . improvements in ratings demonstrate the pro ject ' s " 
success in increasing student '.s competence and' interest- in the • 
arts- as. perceived by parents. . • 

■ • . • . ■ . • ■ ■ - '■„■->.■ 

Parent ' s Checklist for Artistic Interest v ^ri^ . • , 

Growth : ' ■ Clover Park Parent Data ■ ' ■ ' . 

The Parent's Checklist for Artistic Interest and' Growth, ■ 
administered to .parents of students as Custer Elementary School,. 
Clover Park, . in the, winter (pretest}; and spring (posttest) , ' ' .• 
provided a basis fdr evaluation of change in par^ts ' perceptions ■ 
of children's performance over the. course of the proiect^ at • 
that site. 



Rating 
on each of 



s on both interest- and ab.il,ife.Y yielded -2 2 variables . 
these two- dim^sions:^4:£^j^rart forms,' summing over 
component skills, 'plus 18 compone^/«jy3v^^^ regarded individually 
Interest responses were coded as^'^TiiMm^ Dislike, Avoid - 1- ' 
Some' Interest -2;,. Definite - Tntet^s^^" 3 Ability responses 
were coded.: Weak - 1; Average - 2';''" Strong, - 3. 

The t-test for dependent means was used to determine the ■ • 
statistical significance of observed differences between winter '- 
and spring eval\iations of children's performance. ^ , 

Results 

Outcqmes of the analysis of pretest-posttest parent evalua-tibns 
of interest ^and ability for the. four art forms are presented in - 
Table 11. . There were no sdgni^ficant differences between mean . . 
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pretest and posttest evaluations of ability or interest. 

When the component skills were regarded individually, 
however, significant differences di^ emerge (Table 12), Mean' 
posttest e.valuations of children's interest in painting, drawing, 
and pupoetry were all significantly higher than mean pretest . 
evaluations of these skills. In addition, mean posttest evaluations 
of ability in textiles and freestyle dance were significantly 
higher than mean pretest evaluations of these skills. 



Discussion ^ > 

From the above findings, one concludes, that parents did 
observe increases in their children's interest and ability on a 
few of the evaluated art- areas,' However, the extremely low' 
comoletion rate (approximately 15 percent of the Clover Park 
pare^ats) for this checklist form discourages extensive generali- 
zation of these findings, 

Parent-Teacher Correlational Data . 



Using the ^t,''''Louis data from :^the Checklist fpr-l^arents and 
Teachers: Artistic Growth in Children,, suirunative scores were 
calculated for pretest (December) and posttest (June.):, ratings of 
children by both teachers and parents, CorrelatiArr^^^ibetween 
parent and teacher total ratings were then computed.^f or bdth 
pretest and posttest correlations and tested for significance 
to determine whether the artS'=^d*nf used curriculum resulted in a 
convergence of parents' and teachers' evaluations of children's 
artistic level , 

(A similar analysis was intended for the Clover Park parent 
and teacher data. However, the extremely low return irate on 
parent forms and the large number of incomplete forms that were 
returned precluded "meaningful analysis,) 



Results 
"p;. 

The dretest correlation between parent and teacher ratings 
of children's artistic level was ,60 (N=39; £=,001) while the 
corresponding posttest correlation was .36 .(N=30; p=,026). The 
test for significance of the difference 'between pretesf'and post- 
test correlation coefficients revealed that the above difference^ 
could hav^^occurred by change (Z=l,24, p <,05), 
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Table 11. Pretost-posttes t Parent Ratings of Child's Interest 
and Ability in the ATts.; Clover Park. 
Art Forr\b Suruiacd ovt^r Compor.cnt Si^;lIs 



Art Forn 


Interest 


— T 


Abi 


lit- 






Means 


1 . 


dr 




Nieans 




df 






l\' inter 


Sprir.:: 


1 -„ 


Winter 


Sorine 




E 


Art . 


.13.25 


14.75 


1.26 


3 


.297 


9 *2S 


11. .75 


1.S9 


5 


. 155 


Par^ce/Movement 


6.20 


6.00 


.21 


4 


.847 


5.80 


4 .40 


1 .50 


4 




Drama 


10.20 


11 .26 


1 .29 


4 


.266 


7.40 


S.60 


1.39 


? 


.235 


Ntusic 


13.40 


14.46 


1.41 


4 


.250 


10.^0 


12.20 


1 .73 


4 


.160 



V 
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Table 12. 


Pretest 


-uostrest Parent 


Rati ngs 


of ChiU 


's Int 


or* o 


St 




t 




and Ability in 


the 


Arts 


: Clover 


Park. 










• 








Individua] 


Ccrr.r 


0 r. c n 


t Skills 




























Inf 




est 












Ab i 1 i t 


V 

X 








Art Forn 






c 


• 










Means 










p 




Winter 


Snrinr, 


* 




df- 


R 


I'lnter 


Soring 


t 




df 




Art 


- 












/ 






















Paint iTig 


2 


38 


2 , 


84 


J 


.21 


12 


.003* 1 


.54 


X • 


82 


1 


94 


10 

X 




» \j <j ^ 


Drawinc^ 


2 


62 


2. 


92 


2 


.51 




.040 


* 1 


.SO 


1, 


SO 




00 


Q 


1 

X 


000 


Crafts" 


7 


60 


2. 


SO 


1 

X 


.00 


Q 


.345 


1 


.82 


2 , 


18 


1 


17 


10 




.267 


Textiles 


2 


43 


2 


7 1 


1 


. 55 


6 


.172 


1 


.38 




00 


3 . 


74 


7 




.007 


Pottery 


2 


40 


2 




X 


.65 


A 


.178 


1 


.75 


7 


D U 


1. 








. ^ 4. 0 


Dance/Movciaen t 




















• 
















Forir*a 1 


1 


.71 


1 , 


57 




.42 


0 


.689 


1 


.33 


1 

X « 


KJ I 




^4 

•J *T 


•J 




• VJ X X 


Freestyle 


2 


40 


9 
^ * 




1 
1 


.00 


0 


.343 


1 


.33 


1 . 
X . 




7 


29 


8 




.051 


Social 


2 


00 


2. 


20 




.53 


A 


.621 


1 


.33 


1. 


67 


1 

X • 


00 


5 




.363 


Drrima 

Iwr X <A 11 lev 




































N^ake - be 1 i c^vg 

4 A w4 i\ W 1^ w X W V w 


2 


.54 , 


2. 


63 




.56 


1 0 
X u 


.588 1.91 


2. 


09 




KO 


1 0 
X u 




. 4 X 


S t orvt f? 1 1 1 


2 


45 


2. 


73 


1 


. 94 


10 


.080 


1 


.82 


2. 


IS 


2. 




1 0 
X u 




0*^ 
. U 0 o 


Puppe try 


2 


.45 


2. 


91 


2 


.89 


10 


.016 


* 1 


.73 


-2. 


09 


1. 


79 


1 0 

X \J 




1 04 


Plavs 


' 2 


.20 


2. 


60 


1 


.63 


A 


.178 


1 


.80 


1. 


SO 




00 


A 


1 
X 


000 


Music 




































Instrun:cntal 


2 


58 


2. 


38 




.00 


7 


1.000 


1 


.50 


1. 


62 


1. 


00 


7 




.351 


Vocal 


2 


17 


2 . 


58 


2 


.16 


11 


.054 


1 


.92 


2. 


53 


1 . 


82 


11 




.096 


.Religious 


2 


00 


2. 


28. 


1 


.55 


6 


.172 


2 


.23 • 


2. 


28 




00 


6 


1 


.000 


Popular 


2 


44 


2. 


55 




.55 


8 


.594 


1 


.89 


2 . 


33 


1. 


51 


8 




.169 


Folk 


2 


.43 


2. 


43 




.00 


. 6 


1.000 


1 


.86 


2. 


28 


1. 


44 


6 




.200 


Ethnic 


2 


16 


2. 


50 


1 


.58 


5 


.175 


1 


.66 


1 . 


83 




54 


5 




.611 



*Signif icant 
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Discussion 



The hypothesis that parent and teacher evaluati^ons of children 
artistic- levels would converge over the course of the project was 
not supported. Apparently, at least as these data reveal, 
parents ant^ teachers perceive different aspects of a child's 
attitud^'4^;and behaviors, and 'thus their ratings differ. It must 
also be -n'dted that the data for the correlations were limited 
to those '"children whose parents returned the ^checklist forms, 
and this situation alone may have been a biasing factor. 



4" . ■^'■^ Arts Survey 



The Arts Survey , farnii was administered to participating AIE 
teachers at the begjimi'ng and at the close of . the project. ( 
From the form, a .§cm^ representing teacher interest in the arts 
was obtained by ^^ui^^x^q' over teacher self-ratings on 10 art 
area scales. Ratin§*jB;;.;Were coded as - follows: Dislike, Avoid -1; 
Little or No j^nteres^|:- 2; Some Interest - 3; Definite Interest-. 
4; Very Important int'^irest - 5. The t-test for dependent means 
was used to evaluate the significance of the difference between 
pretest and posttest teacher self-ratings of interest in the 
'.arts. 

A\similar score for teacher assessments of art forms which ^ 
they would feel confortable teaching was obtained by summing 
over 12 art area scales. Individual scale ratings were coded:, - 
Very - 3; Moderately - 2; Little or no - 1,, The t-test for 
dependent means was used to evaluate the significance of the 
difference between these pretest and posttest teacher comfort 
scores. 
\ 

(A similar, analysis of teacher ^self-perception of ability in 
art was intended. However, scales to measure this variable were 
not administered at the close of the project, and no analysis 
could be performed) . 

Results 

Table'' 13 presents the results of the analyses of .^eacher 
interest and comfort scores. In both cases, the. observed dif- 
ferenceS; were in the desired direction, with posttest interest 
and comfc^t scores exceeding the corresponding-pretest scores. 
However, "the differences did not attain statistical significance. 

Dis»iission 



iThe small number of cases (N=23) for. these analyses may well 
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Tabic 15. Pretest-posttest Teacher Self-mtir^^ of 







Means 


t df ' £ 


Variable 




Pre Post 

' 



Interest 
Camfort 



34.57 
19. S7 



35.22 , 
21.96 



.66 
1.96 



22 



, .SIS 

) 

Sht— 




183 

IT 

\ 



have mitigated against a f.inding^ of significance , expecially 
with regard to the analysis of teacher self-.ratings of comfort 
in teaching the arts. Had the, same' pattern held and sample size 
been somewhat larger, the ou£^me of this analysis would have 
been statistically significant^ As is, the increase in 
teacher comfort is at least suggestive? of the pro ject* s overall . 
impact on those directly responsible for imparting arts-infused 
content to students. 



Teacher-Student Correlational Data 



In an effort to delineate components of successful impl'e 
mentation of the arts-infused curriculum, two sets of correla- 
tional analyses were performed : 



The relationships between posttest -t:eachl 
arts and mean posttest PIAT subtest' and 
for classrooms were tested |or signifi 

The relationship between posttest teacher 
of comfort in teaching art forms and mean ptf 
PIAT subtest and totai scores for classrooms*' 
for significance. 



terbst in 
L^cores 



(A similar analysis of the relationship between > 

..ability and student PIAT^ scores was -not per forme i;! dV^^'§^^^ 
availability of posttest tearqfier* 'self-assessments^-^c^';aJ>^ 

art. ) 'f^'-^'- 





ions 



es ted 



Results n ^ '■ ' ■ •: 

'■ Table 14 presents the results of tfeac,h§r-^tudent. :c6rrela1;:^n^ 
analyses. As is shown, teacher interest^^cori^s' ^id' not accbiiht * 
for a significant amount (9;f variance in.a^y^^t^ie stude^nt^'PIAT^ 
scores. For ■ the analyses involving teaehe;f;^^^^,t;r sc^o^^ 
all of -the relationships were in " the negabi^ey^d'S^il^^ two ■ 

correlation coefficients (spe.lling^^jj|y|^h ■ t^^^^^ 
general information with teacher> 



Discussion 




715 



These data again partially supp.c)rt the notion 




PIAT 

may not be measuring the' specific cognitive. 'growth •"Ihtendedtj. by 
the AIE project. - First, teacher interest^in -^^ihe ar,ts was .no^t 
a significant' factor in determining student; .achievement . The 
negative correlations between^PIAT scores andi teacher, comfort 
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Table l-l. Matrix of ^Ccrrolaiions BcLween Teac'ner Self -ratings 
and Mean^ PIAT Sccres for Classroor.s 



S ti'.d 2 p. t y. 'ias u re 



Math 



Readir.2 
Recojinition 

Reading 
Cogni tion 

Spcl ling 



General 
Information 

/ Total ■ 



Teacher Measure 



Ir.:cre.st 



.14 

CN-=21) 

.25 
CX=21) 

.25 
CK = 21) 

.15 
CK--21) 

.13 

C\=20) 

.17 
CN=21) 



-.34 § 

■ CN=21) 

-.29 

CN=21) 
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suggest that the more discomfort in teaching the arts that the 
teacher -felt,. T^he higher the students scored on the PIAT, It 
is conceivable that those teachers who, felt uncomfortable with the 
arts-in^sed cytirriculum tended to revert to the more traditional 
■curricula; and thus their students demonstrated a higher level 
of ' achievement on the traditional PIAT measures, 

■' ' % 

• ' Conclusions and Implications 




The findings of nonsignificant differences between experi- 
mental an4 control group mean PIAT scores (and the findings of 
significar^ce in the opposite direction) lead to any one of several 
explanations • One must , as always , question the reliability of 
the instrument ' for use with the . population of this project, 
Given^ tha^t' the instrument is acceptably reliable, the issue of 
what is being measured must be addressed. As previously noted, 
it may; be somewhat unrealistic to expect students in the novel 
arts-ilnf used curriculum to demonstrate a higher level of achieve- 
ment ijn such basic skills as math, reading, and spelling that 
students in the more traditional curricula where these skills 
are di-rectly taught. In other words, the PIAT measures tradi - 
^ioqal achievement areas, and one might very well expect that a 
'tracitional program would produce studen ts who attain higher 
s^cores on this instrument, ^ 

All of this is not to say that the students in the arts- 
•in fused curriculum did not make cognitive gains. The point is 
that gains were not demonstrated in those areas measured by the 
PIAT- Moreover, the results of trend analyses of teacher 
ratings of artistic growth in children are extremely supportive 
of student gain in competencies related to the arts. It seems 
teasonable to view these competencies (awareness, imitation, self- 
initiation, skill development, and critical judgment) as indicators 
of .■cognitive" growth in and of themselves, albeit not the most 
restrictive and tra.ditional indicators. In the broadest sense, 
the AIE project may be viewed as directed more toward creative 
thinking than toward instilling a culturally-prescribed body 
of knov/ledge. If this is so, the use of the PIAT may be an 
unfair test of the project's success, and the teacher observational 
data may be the more appropriate yardstick. 

It seems advisable to begin to care fully reconsider exactly 
v/hat student attitudes/behaviors/skills are desired as outcomes 
of the art-infused curriculum and to develop instruments which 
assess these outcome variables. To this end, both persons with 
expertise in the ' arts-infused curriculum content and persons 
with exp(*'tise in instrument developipent should be -involved , 



At the same time, if the teaching of traditional skills ^math, 
spelling, etc.) is viewedr^as a major goal, the curriculum might 
be re-examined with the pufposa of .strengthening the^oftntent 
in these areas. ' # 

With regard to parent data collected at the Clover Park.||^ 
and St. Louis sites, it is unfortunate that the r^jBrn rat^ 
for the two forms wa's so low^. Nonetheless, taken ^^h teacher 
ratings, the results of parent data analyses are fiSfther suggestive 
of observable change in students. "w 

It seems important that future arts-infused programs continue 
to measure' growth in children botK in the classroom (as perceived 
bv teachers) and out of the classroom (as perceived by parents). 
Furthermore, attention should be given to the general fotmat of 
and construction of items to be incorporated into instruments 
for collecting parent data. For this year's project, the parent 
forms may have suffered from two 'dericiencies ; ' (a) The con- 
struction of the items (especially for the Clover Park form) 
.probably contributed to the problem of incomplete data. That is, 
. it would be difficult for parents to rate ability and interest 
in pottery if the parents have never observed the child working 
with pottery. (b) Especially with the^St. Louis checklist, 
parents may have been unable to adequately rate certain skill 
dimensions ("self-initiation" ability or "skill development") 
simply because the definitions of these variables were unclear. 
Whereas teachers were familiar with the speci,fic meanings of the 
various items on the checklist, parents were probably not, and 
parents therefore placed whatever interpretation on them they 
wished or merely chose not respond . ' Future parent ins;^ruments 
should and certainly can-«:rect these problems . 
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In summary, the year two outcomes of the AIE project would 
argue for<l continuation of an arts-infused educational model' 
for handicapped children with two major considerations: (a) The 
■emphasis of the project on cognitive gain should be reassessed 
with a serious attempt to clarify the meaning of this construct 
and to question the merit of defining . cognitive gairnJ in- tradi- 
tional terms for a program which by its very na'ture innovative , 
and nontraditional. (b) . The instruments use^ not Jtly ^r student 
data but also for teacher and parent data .should be ''re-ex!||ained . 
and revised where necessary. ^ gtji; • 




REPORT NUMBER TWO, AIE PROJECT-YEAR TWO 



Prepared by Carl H, Koenig, Ph.D./ International Management 
Systems, Inc., Kansas City Missouri. 



Peabody Individual Achievement Test Results 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test data (PIAT) frdm' , 
experimental (classrooms us4ng the arts-infused curriculum) and 
control groups were collected in November and again in May of the ^ 
1977-1978 school year. These data were collected from 40 
classrooms, a total of 392 special education students,' at three 
sites: Clover Park, Washington ; New Haven, Connecticut; and St. 
Louis, Missouri. " . 

The' ^lAT was selected as the tool for evaluating the impact 
of the curriculum intervention on students' cognitive growth. 
The PIAT uses five subtests (math, reading recognition, reading 
cognition, spelling and general information) and a total score 
obtained as the sum of the scores on the subtests. In addition 
to the test score data, other information was collected including 
IQ -and age. 

An analysis of the pre-test data comparing the control and 
experimental groups produced surprising results. The control 
group students scored significantly higher than the experimental 
students on every measure. In fact, in vterms of standard scores 
'(.-nean of 100 and standard deviation of 15) the control group 
mean was at least one-half of one standard deviation (more than 
7.5 standard score points) above the experimental group on all 
six^PIAT pre-test measures. 

It became obvious that no amount of statistical compensation 
could overcome these large initial differences. Clearly, the 
groups were mismatched and experimental-control group designs 
could not fairly evaluate the efficacy of the arts-infused 
curriculum. .. . 

As an alternative, a norm-referenced approach was taken to 
assess the effectiveness of the arts-infused curriculum on basic 
academic skills. ■ Based on each student ' s- a<^^ at the time, of 
testing, the raw scores were, converted to standard scores (with 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15) using the procedures 
specified in the PIAT manual. From there the standard scores were 
converted- to percentiles. 

Table I shows the standard pre and post PIAT scores by site 
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and for the entire special education population experiencing 
the arts -in fused curriculum. Table II shows the same data 
converted to. percentile ranks. Clearly, the project serves a 
severely handicapped population. 

The handicapped children experiencing the arts infused 
curriculum showed consistfent gains in all areas at all sites with 
only one exception, in math at New Haven where maintenance 
occurred. While gains did consistently occur, their magnitude 
was small; averaging four standard score points and a percentile 
rank gain of four. 

By subject area (subtest) the gains were fairly uniform — 
see the right hand column of Tables I and II. 

By site (Tables I and 11 bottom row), the St. Louis studerits 

showed the highest scores and the largest gains. The New Haven 

students appeared to be the most severely handicapped with the 
lowest scores and the smallest gains. 

The major question remains: Is the arts-infused curriculum 
effective? Using the norm-referenced model,* it is difficult 
to attribute these gains to the instructional procedure consider- 
ing the research design, the relatively low scores of these 
handicapped students (regression toward the mean possibilities) 
and that the gains while "consistent, were relatively /small . 

Wdfthin these limits, the fact remains that consistent 
academic progress was made by a relatively^ large group of handi-. 
ca,pped . students in a variety of settings experiencing, an un- 
usual curriculum approach. The curriculum' approach of combining 
arts and academics seems to provide handicapped students with 
two advantages. First, their ^ academic performances were slightly 
enhanced, as compared to the continued regression so often 
noted with severely handicapped, students • And secondly, they 
were provided with the -opportunity of experiencing and refining - 
a variety of arts skills, as demonstrated in the next sections 
of this evaluation. 

While the norm-referenced model cannot clearly answer the 
question about the efficacy of the arts-infused curriculum for 
academics, the data do encourage its continued refinement,, 
application and evaluation. 
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ARtS FOR -LEARNING GUIIDE ACTIVITY EVALUATION 

YEAR TWO 

.:'>.'■'. / . . , 

In addition to collecting student data during the^^second 
year, a m^jor area of concern was the refinement and evaluation 
of the Arts for Learning Model and Guide^, Teachers: in the three • 
sites rated the activities they used throughout the year according 
'to its usefulness. They indicated which activities were highly 
usef ul useful , or not useful by basiC'learni^ng abilities and .; • 
levels of aesthetic development- Tetichers also used the same 
.. * criteria, to"" rate ,the activities acjdording,^ to art form only. 

The following interpretations can be made\frbm analyzing the 
data: - ^ • ' Z"*^ - 

■ " ' ' . ■ ■ ■' . - • , ' ' ' 

. Teachers used the drama/theatre l.essons most frequently^ " 
■:. (543 times) , followed, by visua'l _arts . (525 times) , danc.^e/movem'ent 
- (421 times)" and music (418^^ times) While -these figures^ indicate 
that drama/theatre was the", art form ^used most of ten^ ' the visual 
arts lessons were rated as' highly :;usef ill more than' the drama/ 
theatre lessons-., ■ >> , ' 

The learning^ abilities taught most often were 'perceptual 
skills (6.52 lessons recorded) . €'hree-hundred fifty teacher 

, ratings found the visual arts, dance/movement, drama/theatre 
and music lessons to be highly useful for perceptual ''^kill 
development. Conceptual skills were rated 301 times and lan- 
guage development was noted 272 times . Sensory . integration^ ^ 
skills were noted least in the visual arts, dance/movement, 
drama/ theatre and music , lessons . There were no dance/movement 
lessons designated for teaching gross motor > con(freptual vor 
social skills. ' ' . , ' 

1 . ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ • ^ ' . 

/ -Jn the areas of aesthetic development self-initiation was 
the level noted most often in the visual arts, dance/movement, 

. dj:ama/ theatre , and music activities. Sxj^hundred sixty.-nine 
(66'9) lessons were taught- and -evaluated ffcr self-initiation. 

, ^The leVel of awareness was also noted f or^ef f edtiveness . Four 

y hun-dced ; eighty lessons. ( 480 ) emphasizing awareness were taught 
. »and eva^luated. Only eighty-six (86) lessons .with critical 
■judcment v;ere used. 
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As indicated in the hierarchical structure of aesthetic- 
development, critical judgment is reached after a thorough 
experience with awareness, injitation, self -initiation and. skill 
development. As the curriculum model is used, possibly a 
higher level of critical judgment may be reached. 

In conclusion, visual arts, and drama/theatre were the art 
forms indicated as most commonly used,, the perceptual skills 
were most* emphasized ^nd the level of self-initiation was 
noted most often. ' • - ' . 

The following tables and summary conclusions expand each 
conclusipn previous'ly stated... . ' I - 

Summary hy Basic Learning Abilities ^ • 

The perceptual skills (655) were taught most in the four, 
art fofms. Following perceptual skills, conceptual skills (30r); 
and language davelopment (272) were taught and evaluated. A 
most encouraginVg finding is that 350 teacher ratings found C' , 

visual -arts, danceyi:novement , drama/theatre, and music lessons-.'.-^ 
to be highly useful for teaching perceptual skills. • '.; ; 

. , Therewere.no dance/movement lessons designated for teaching* 
gross motor, conceptual or, social skills. Sensory motor inte- 
gration skills was least rated in visual arts, dance/movement, 
drama/ theatre and music lessons (179) . 

^ i * ,• • ' 

In conclusion, 1,864 teacher ratings of *the six learning, 
abilities were -taught within art , movement', drama and music 
lessons. Table 1 , contains - the data from which the' conclusions^; ; • 
were , drawn . ' " - ' .. [. 



Summa.ry by t^evels of Development " i ' ' * . 

Self-initiation (669) and awareness ( 469 ) were the two levels 
noted most often. The. level .o'f self-initiation was most effective 
in visual art,, drama/ theatre , and music. These findings yield 
a positive picture; namely, the lessgns ' requiring self-initiation 
were most successful. 

■ * , ' 

The fact. that the level of awareness was .increased through 
visual arts, dance/movement, drama/theatre and music indicates 
that the design of the lessons were very helpful to teachers 
and students. 

Only 88 teachers used lessons stre,ssing critical judgment 1 

and 51 of these -teachexs~f-ound""the -lessons useful. 
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' ' In cortclusion, s^lf-initiation was the most effective level^ 
and critical judgment was the least effective, mainly because 
it was not used as frequently. Table. 2 contains the data from 
.which these conclusions are drawn, 

S umjTTary by Art Form . ' ' ' - ' 

Of . the four art forms, drama/theatre (542) was most popular 
with art (524) following closely, closer look at the chart 
reveals that 314 art lessons compared to 280 drama/theatre 
lessons were rated as highly useful. Thus, even though dram^/ , 
tjieatre was used more ofteh,.more visual art lessons "were noted 
as highly useful, , • ' 

Four-hundred seventeen (417) movemeat/dance ""lessons were 
rated; MS8 . rated as highly Aiseful, 19 5" as useful and 23 not. \- 
useful,- These figures indicate a successful movement/dance \ 
program, ' ^ .V 

Music was used the least' (only 328 times)* One-hundred 
'fourteen (114) teacher ratings fqund the lessons highly useful 
and\ 18 noted the lessons as not useful. These low rating may 
be due to the following considerations: teachers 's inexperience 
with music curriculum methods, students' response to the lessons 
and/or the music lesson itself, ' / 

In conclusion, art and drama/theatre lessons were most- 
'utilized and -rated most useful. Table ^3 presents the data from 
which , thje above conclusions were drawn. 
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PROCEDURES AND^ METHODOLOGY 



YEAR THREE 



The following is' a description of the procedures for the 
selection of Project participants- and the collection of data 
for Year Three of Pro jec.tL AIE . 



Using the resources of the National Cbmmittee, Arts for the 
Handicapped,; seventeen sites , ^representing a <ceographical spread 
of the United States, were .invited to partici^te in the third 
year of Project AIE. Fourteen si tes responded positively and 
were invited to attend an orientation meeting held 'in Washington 
CS.C.at which they were provided with background information on 
the Prcpject and its current goals and objjectives. Persons 
attending from each site included an administrator who was to 
act as. liaison between site 'participants , project investigators,' 
and 'significant school administrators; and a' master teacher with 
a background in both arts and special educal:ion who Was to 
serve as support to^ teachers. ' ' • 

The administrators from each* site selected teachers and 
.classes to participate. in the Project. Upon xeceipt of the 
names of selected teachers and the signing of 'a memorandum of 
understanding -which outlined praject expectati^ons , NCAH ^ent ' 
each site the Arts for Learning Guides. 

Special, arts and regular eciuco^tion teachers were included. 
Students,, ages 3 to 26 years with physical and sensory disabil- 
ities, moderate to. severe mental deficits, emotional and be- 
havior disorders were involved las well as non handicapped 
children. The sites ranged froltn a state institution for the 
deaf and blind, tc^ a therapeutic community arts center, an 
individu-al public^lementary school, a city-wide public ^school 
system, public special education- centers and a preschool 
Montessori program. 

Each site conducted their own orientation meeting. Teachers 
completed questionnaires regarding their interest, comfort, and • 
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experience ^with the arts and their education and^ training a€' 
the beginning' of the Project. They completed acfcivrty eval^ 
uation forms, submitted -iihem weekly to the Pro j ebt Investigator ; 
and' wer6 - encou£>^aged to record lesson adaptations ' or extensions.' 
In addition^ at the end of the field testing period, teachers"' 
and administrators completed an evaluation of the Model and 
Guide iwhich included an appraisal of its format and content and 
its overall effectiveness in fostering basic learning and ^ 
aes the tic development. • ^ 



During the Project yea^r,' workshops in the arts and special 
educ:^tion were offered at each site. NCi\H provided an arts 
resource leader to conduct these worksh^yps based on the indiv^ 
idiral needs ofi^each site. The overall goal of the workshop 
was to provide 'in-service training for teachers- in using arts 
strategies to te^ch basic learning skills and aes thetic^evelbp- 
ment: to handicapped children. 

The project investigator visited each site during the Project 
year. She observed teachers, conducted informal interviews 
with therf' an^ met with^ the . administrative liaison. Continuous 
telephone and mail contac^ 'was maintained throughout the 
duration 4of the Project. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEACHERS 

.«■ 

YEAR THREE 

• . . I 

■ .. ' ■ 

The following descrih^s the 189 teaching personnel of 
" the AIE ^project at the 14 r]Leld sites, 

'^r ARLINGTON, TEXAS - ARLINGT|)N SCHOOLS 

. The , Arlington, Texas .site consisted of 10 teachers: 
1 regular education, 9 special education, and 1 related ^ . 

service .teacher. The 1 male and 9 female teachers had a 
mean age of ^8.8 years with a 5,3 average years of teaching . 
experience;./'^ More than half of the teachers had completed 
Masters, work -in Special Education. Formal arts background ' 
Vas most prevalent in art, crafts, art education ,• dance , in- 
strument and music education. 

■ . • , • • 

GELANTANO SCHOOL ■ NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

'Eight ^female , special education teachers participate-d 
in the proj*ect.^ These teachers had a mean age of 28.8 year^ , 
had taught an average of 2.8 years. Five teachers had Bache- 
lors Degrees., and 3 ^ had completed Masters' Degrees . Teachers 
' - at this site had formal ^arts background in art, crafts, art 
education, dance, instuments, and music education. 

CHATAUQUA ' county', NiSW YORK BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES (BOCES) ' 

' ■> The 2 male and 4 female teachers at this site had a mean 
age of 30.5 years. Five of the teachers taught special educa^ 
tion; the remaining ^2 provided related services. The partici^ 
pants had taught .an average of 7.0 years. Two teachers had 
Bachelors Degrees, 4' had completed Masters Degrees. Arts 
background spanned most areas of art, but centered on vocals, 
instruments,: and music ed-ucation. 

^O ^VER-PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

The 21 teachers at^^'this 'site consisted of 6 regular and 
17 special education- teachers . .The 1 male and 20 female teachers 
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had a. mean age of, 34,5 years. All personnel^ had Bachelors 
Degrees, 2 had Masters Degrees, and 2 had done post Masters 
work. Participant^ had taught an average of 5,9 years. The 
formal arts background of these teachers covered the entire 
spectrum, and was most prevalent in craf.ts, art education, 
instrument and music education. 



GREAT FALLS, MONTANA - GREAT FALLS SCHOOLS 

Eleven teachers (7 special education, 4 related services) 
participated in the project. The 2 male and 9 female teachers 
had a mean age of ^5,6 years, and a mean experience teaching 
of 4,4 years. Four teachers had Masters Degrees, and 1 teach- 
er had done p^t Masters* work. The 7 special education teach- 
ers and 4 other* teachers had formal arts background in arts edu- 
cation, dance, vocals, instruments, music education, and crea- 
tive writing, c 

LOU I SVIL LE, KENTUCKY - URSULINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
' 

The 20 femalp teachers at this site had a mean age 

of 34,5 years. The majority were regular education teachers 

holding Bachelors Degrees, and had a mean teaching experience 

of 9,1 years, A high degree qf . arts background spanning all 

the arts was evident at this -site. 



LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA- LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The 24 female teachers at the Los Angeles site had, a 
mean age Qf 31,5 years. This site was composed of primarily 
special education teachers with a mean experience of 6,1 
years, Al^ teachers had Bachelors Degrees, 6 had Masters 
Degrees, and 3 had done post Masters work. Arts background ^ 
centered heavily on art, crafts, art education, dance, in- 
strument anS music education; however, all areas of the arts 
were represented. 



LUMBERG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - EDGEWATER, COLORADO 

This site was comprised of 19 teachers, 10 regular 
education, 6 special education and 3 other teachers. The 
4 male and 15 female teachers had a mean age of 36,6 years 

and a mean experience of 4.3 years...... Mordi than... half., of ...the 

staff .had completed Masters Degrees or had done post Masters 
work. Experience in the arts spanned nearly all areas; how- 
ever, over half of these teachers had formal ' backgrounds in 
art education and music education. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MARYLAND - INTERRELATED ARTS 
PROGRAM 

Ten, primarily special education teacher participated in 
the project. The 1 male and 9 female teachers had a mean age 
of 32.4 years, and mean teaching experience of 6.9 years. Fifty 
percent of the teachers held Masters Degrees, while' axiocher 
20% have done post Masters work. Formal arts background was 
somewhat limited at this site, and centered around art educa- 
tion, dance, instrument., music education, and drama. 



SARA'S CENTER - GREAT NECK,^t)EW YORK 



This site consisted of 3 staff members representing 
administration, and related or support services. The 2 
male and 1 female participants had a* mean age of 22.3 years. 
All staff had Bachelors Degrees, and formal arts background 
in art, crafts, vocals, instrument, drama, and film. 

SEATTLE', WASHINGTON - SEATTLE PUBLIC^ SCHOOLS 

« 

The^ Seattle site was comprised of 10 special education 
teachers* (1 rrta'le, 9 female) with a mean age of 36'.3 years. 
Six teachers h^ld Bachelors Degrees', 3 held Masters Degrees, 
and 1 had done post Masters work. Teachers reported an aver- 
age mean of. 6.0 years of teaching experience; and ' formal arts 
background in art, crafts, art education , ^ instrument , music, 
education and film. 

SPEED DEVELOPMENTAL CENTER - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOl&S 

Twenty-one, primarily specia/ elducation teachers, 
participated at this site. The I'male and 20 female teachers 
had a mean age of 27.1 years, and had taught for a mean of 
4.7 years. The majority of teachers held Bachelors Degrees,^ 
3 had Masters Degrees a'hd one had done post Masters work. 
Formal arts experiences centered heavily around art, crafts, 
art education, dance, vocals, music and music education. How- 
ever, drama and creative writing were well represented. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON - ED^UCATJONAL SERVICE DISTRICT #101 



Twelve (3 male and 9 female), primarily special education 
teachers, parisicipated in the project. Eight teachers had 
Bachleprs Degrees, 2 held Masters Degrees, and 2 teachers 
had taken post Masters work. Participants had a mean, age of 
■32.3 years and had taught for 'a mean of 4.7 year^.^ Formal 
Arts background consisted most heavily of art, ar-S education, 
dance, and drama. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI - . LOUIS • SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The St. LOuis site consisted of 14 female special 
education teachers with a mean age of 29.9 years. NjLne . 
teachers held Bachelors Degrees, 5 had Masters Degrees. 
Participating teachers had a mean of 5.4 years of experi- 
ence and formal arts backgrounds primarily in art, crafts, 
dance, and instrument, although most^art areas were; re- 
presented. 



gVERALL FIELD TEST PERSONNEL • ' \ 

The' overall field tlsting included 189 participants^ 
from 71 separate school s.\ Eighteen 'male and 171 femalex teach-' 
ers had a mean age of 31.5 years^ and had taught an avemge 
of'5.6 years. Field sites Consisted primarily 'of spe6iaK. 
education personnel (approximately 69%), wLth regular/edu- 
cation and other teaching personnel represented to a "lesser 
degree (approximately 17% knd 12% respectively). In general, 
approximately 61% of the participants held-^ Bachelors Degrees, 
29% held Masters Degrees, aW 9% had done post Masters work.. 
Participants indicated fjg^mkl .arts training primarily in .the 
following areas, although all arts areas were represei>ted*: 
art, cj:5.fts, arty4'ducation \daac.e vocals , instrument; and ^ 
music educatiErr: Reader is^ Veferred to ChSrt A for summary, 
of teacher data. 
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■ '^'"■'^ND: C. " Dance 
ERIC" t)- Dance 
, "Tll9 ' E - vocal 



F - Instrument^ 
G - Husic Education 
II Di'dina 

I - Drama Education 
J - Film 



■ Puppet 

L - Creative Writing 

H - roe try ■ . 

U - Interior Dcsi(jn 

0 - Lindscape 



AIE TEACHING PERSONNEL : 
PERSONAL INTEREST IN THE ARTS" AND 



LEVEL OF COMFORT IN PRESENTING ARTS LESSONS 



An analysis .of. personneT responses regarding interest in 
and comfort teaching arts, reveals the following general 
findings applicable to all field test sites: > In general: 

I. A majority of project personnel have a 'mo'dera.te or 
high personal interest in ai^t, crafts, dance, vocals 
and instrument. - ' * 

- 

' 2. A majority of project personnel have little or no 
. personal' interest in writing, poetry, film, drama- 
pupptets,. landscape, interior design. 

3. MCTst personnel felt a moderate to high degree of 
comfort relating to teachina the .following arts: 
art, crafts , dance , vocals , i^drama. - , 

«» 

4. Most personnel felt little or no comfort relative 
to teaching instrument ,• puppets , creative writing, 
poetry, interior design, landscape. 
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DESCRIPTION OF P-A R'^CIP ATING "CLASSES/ST.UDENTS 

■ - , ( 



YEAR THREE 



The following is k description of the student population 
(class) participating y*n the AIE. pro ject) fofi: the 18^ ^lass- 
room field sites. \^ . . • •* 

ARI^NGTON. TEXAS - ARLINGTON SCHOOLS • ' " ' 

... .. ■ The Arlington site consisted of 10 classes; 9 self- \, 
contained, special e'ducati9n and . 1 therapy class. A total 
of 111' students (10^6 hancUcapped) , ranging in age . f r'om 3- 
21, participated. Teachers reported the following primary 
and/secondary student disabilities : emotionally disturbed^, 
miTM mental, retardation, and multiply handicapped^ / 

CELANTANO SCHOOL - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT . \. 

The self-contained, special/education classes at this 
site contained 87 handicapped ^udents ranging in age from 
4-21 years. Primar/ and secondary handicapping conditions 
consisted primarily of mild/feental retardation, but also . 
included some learning disabled students^ / 

■> • ■ . "^^^ * 

CHATAUQUA COUNTY, UE^ YORK - BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE S (BOCES) ' 
» * 

Five self-contained, special education classes and 1 
arts class, participated in -^tfie project. Children ranged in 
age from 5-21, Four hundred forty-fott^^andicapped students 
participated. Handieappinq conditions consisted . O'f learning 
disabilities, 'muT^^^ ar^ld emotional disturbances. 



CLOVER PARK SCHOOL .DISTRICT - TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

A total of 21*,classes (^^5 self-contained, special 
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..education; 5 regular education; 1 math class) and 258 handi*- 
capped students participated in the project. Students ranged 
in age from 3-21 with .primary and secondary disabilities of 
classes delineated as emotionally distrubed, mild mental re- 
tardation, learning disabled," and multiply handicapped . 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA - GR^AT FALLS SCHOOL 

.This site consisted of— 11 classes: 4 self-contained, 
1 regular education , 3 resource rooms , and 3 arts classes^ 
A total of 335 handicapped students , ranging from 2-21 years 
of age were involved in the field test. Primary ^nd. second- 
ary classroom disabilities included the multiple handicapped, » 
learning disabled, ffiildlynm'en tally retarded and eriiotionally 
.disturbed. ' 

V ■ , ■ . . ^ _ \ 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY - URSULINE SCHOOL OF MtSIC 

- - ^ ^^-^^ - 

The 20 participating classes at this site consisted of 
12 regular "education, 2 self-contained special education, 5 
a^f=ts classes and 1. music therapy class Forty-Tfive of the * 
389 participating students were handicapped, arid ranged in 
age from 3-26. Primary and secondary handicapfjing conditions 
consisted of mild mental retardation and learning disabilities 

> V . . ^ • 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA -* LOS ANGELES ^UNIFIED SCHOSL DISTRICT 



I^^ 



■ The Los Angeles site consisted .of 24 classes: 21 self- 

contained special education, 1 regular eduatio.n and 2 inte- 
grated . classes . The 258 handicapped students ranged in ^e 
^ from 1-21. Primary and secondary classroom, disaljilities '^con- 
sisted of multiply handicapped, mildly mentally retarded, and^ 
emotiojially disturbed "students . . 



LUMBERG. E^^NTARY -SCHOOL - EDGEWATER, COLORADO 

The 24 5 handicapped students at this site were dispersed 

into 19 dif f er:e,nt....c.las.ses.. Ten--clksses -were regular education 

programs, 2 self-contained special ^^education classes , 1 
resource rocrm, 2 arts classes and 4 other (labs, consultant )i 
programs. Students ranged in age from- 5-13. Teacja^s de- 
scribed classroom disabilities (primary and secondWy*) as 
emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, and behavorial ^nd 
communicative disorders. 
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. MC^TGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS / MARYLAND - INTERRELATED 

ARTS PROGRAiM * ^ " ^ . ^ 

\ The 10 classes in Montgomery County consisted of 9 
sel!q7^contained special education classes and 1 arts program, 
• The- 290 handicapped participants ranged in age from 5-2L 
and exhibited learning disabilities ,^ emotional ^ disturbances , 
multiple handicaps, ,and mild mental retardation, 

. ' ■ t ' . ' - ' 

SARA'S CENTER - GREAT NECK; NEW ^ORK 

^ The 3 participating s^aff at Sarahs Center work with 25- . 
50 students ranging in age from 7-41, 'tenter students are 
emot.iona],ly -disturbed and multiply handicapped, 

^ •, ■ ,^ 

^ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON - SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The 10 self-contained- special educaEign cl-asses, at this 
site serve 95 handicapped students ■ from 5-14 years old. Primary 
and secfondary"*handicappi;ig conditions describe ■ this population 
as mildly- mentally retvrfrded/ multiply/ handicapped, orthopedical- 
ly impaired, and some severely retarded, . ^ 

■ SPEED DEVELOPMENTAL CENTER - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS . i ' 

^ ■ The 21 classes at the Speed Developmental Center con- 
sisted of 15 self-contianed ^^pecial education classes, 1 reg- 
ular class, 1 resource room, 2 arts programs, and 2 other 
(physiccri- education, therapy) programs. The 194 handicapped 
students, from "5-21 years old, manifest the following primary 
or secondary handicapping conditions mildly mentally retard- 
ed, severely/profoundly retarded^ nyiltiply h^j^ndicapped , ' 
sensory impaired, emotionally disturbed and learning disabled. 



SPOKANE,: WASHINGTON - EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DISTRICT ^1 

- The Spokane site included 12 classes, (10 self-contained 
special education, 1 physical education program and 1 Speech 
program),. The 254 handicapped " students ranged in age from 
3-18 v/ith primary and secondary handicapping conditions com- 
prised 'of mild ^men-tal rei^ardation , . learning disabilities, 
emotional disturbances and multiple handicaps. 
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3T. LOUIS/ MISSOURI - ST, LOUIS SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



, ST. LOUIS / MISSOURI - S* 

This site consisted ef 14 self-contained special 




education classes, with r29 handicapped students t£om 5- 
16 years of age. Students manifested multiple ha^ldicaps, 
and orthopedic impairments. '* • 



■ . OVERALL .STUDENT/CLASSROOM PARTICIPANTS 

' The field sites (189 classes/programs) were composed 
of self-contained special eduction classes (65.6%), regu- 
lar education classes (15.9%), resource programs (^. 6%) , 
arts programs (7 . 9%) and other physical education , therapy 
and speech programs (7.9%). A total of 3,jp54 students from 
1-26 years old in 71 different schools participated Of 
these students, 2,794 were handicapped. Handicapping condi- 
tions included sensory . impairments , emotional disturbances, 
orthopedic disabilities, mental retardation (mild and 
severe), multiple' handicaps , learning disabilities and 
and perceptual and communicative disorders. Although' J 
the field site classrooms covered a full range of handicafppinc 
conditions, the majority^of participating progr^ims served 
the emotionally disturbed, mildi^ mentally ret a'rded. multiply 
handicapped and the learning disabled. Reader "is referred ' 
to Chart b for summary of student data. 
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I - Multiply lldiKli- 
capptM 

LD - LcJu'niiKj Disablct 



• RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

V 

^ YEAR THREE 



\ 



^_Dr^ Hugh McBride University of the Pacffic, Stockton,. 
California, analyzed the data ■. collected from the;,teach^rs and 
^^^^^^^.^jdministrators. in' the third year of Erbject AIE. His evaluation 
report follows. V : . ^ 

^Evaluation of the ef$l>cacy of the curriculum through: per- 
ceptions of ; the Field Site teachers at ^ the end of the projecT: 
regaled the- following data. ' The format and content of "the Guide, 
were seen as follows by the respondents: * , ' 

- 85 perceived the overall 'fdrmat of the Ghide to' be 
appropriate. 

98% indicated that the. directions for the use of the Guide 

were satisfactory. 
83% agreed that the directions for specific activities were 

sufficiently detailed as to be maximally useful. 
^31o agreed that the. written styles ot the 'Guide makes it 

easy to use . 

*57% felt that the suggested activities were^ appropriate 

for the various le.vels at which then respective classes 

were functioning. 
*65'j v/ere in agreement that the concept areas covered in *the 

Guide are appropriate to the level of functioning in 

their classes. , . ' 

*^4.-i concluded that the number- of activities in each concept 

area covered /by the Guide is sufficient ^ - . ' 

84% agreed that the oiumber of concepts g^ddressed by the 

Guide is . sufficient.- 
82% felt that the conceptual model employed by the Guide is 

understandable and useful. 

*An explanation of the results ^in- those instances where fewer 
80%. of the respondents replied favorable follows. 
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As was previously indicated 57% of the teachers felt that 
.the suggested items were appropriate to' the various levels of 
■:funcftionin^ . of 'children: , in; their cl'asses . ■ .The 43% who indicated 
that the activities were hot appropricLte reflects the diversity 
of the population using the Guide. That is to say*, deaf, blind, 
severely handicapped and multiple handicapped children were 
• included in the field test. It is axiomatic that, activities would 
not * be' homogeneous in their utility . This occurrance was . 
anticipated by the Project" Director and modifications of activities 
to. address the . specif ic' needs of different "populations was- 
•■solicited and' contributed^ as a byproduct of this .pro ject . - v 

The evaluation revealed that 65%"of the ■ teachers* believed ' ' 
the concept areas covered by the Guide to . be appropriate, while 
35% ^did not. One would expect that the concepts address'ed by the 
•Guide' and especially . those at the aesthetic level would not be 
'consistent . with the needs of all' children as perceived by -the 

- teachers . ' Again , ■ this is a function , of the' diversity in thd ' 
population of ^children' to'.whom the Guide was made available. 
Teacher perceptions . of the aesthetic ■ needs or , the relationsl:^ip 
of aesthetic needs to skill acquisitionyof 'severely handicapped 
children require ^urthur inquiry. ^ 

The numiper-, of activities covered in- each concept, ^.xea was 

- sj^eri. a.s suffigi^nt by 55%,; of -the .teachers, .'^35% felt \.t hat the.rp 
were not. '^no.ugh activities for .each concept' area . :Again, this 
condition was. anticipated by the Project Director arid additional 
activities were solicited from the teachers^. And they were ' ■ " 

■ „enc6uraged to develop their ' own. activities' for 'their personal 

■ .use . '■' :■ ■ ■ , ^ •" ^ . . ; ' 

The utility of the -Guide as to its' capacity for improving ^ • 
Basic Learning Abilities such as- gross motor ■ skills , sensory ■. 
motor and integration , conceptual skill, and social skills was 
evaluated, .i', . :^ " / 

The ba^ic learning;'abilities were looked , on' as the dimerisipri ■' 
of eadh ;of., the sjabject areas covered by the; Guide*. These were 
. vi'^ual art.) ^movement/cjance , drama/theatre, and music. 

The "following constitute a breaikdowrt of' teabhex' perceptions 
\-gf the'*activities: :ih these subject .a,reas as they improved the 
*bas\c ^ learning >abiiit^ ' - ..-/' '. ' , ' ,. 




PERCENT OF TEACHERS VIEWING SUBJECT AREAS 
AS ^EFFECTIVE 



Basic Learning Ability 


Arts 


Dance 


Drama 


Music . 


Ccmoosi t 


Gross Motor Level 


78% 


. 81% 


64% 


, ■ 64% 


72% 


Sensory Motor 


84% 


72% 


67% 


73% 


74% 


Perceptual Motor Skills 


86% 


72% 


61% 


70% 


72% 


Language Development 


75% - 


- 50% 


75% 


68% 


67% 


• Conceptual Skil It 


78% 


60% 


63% 


64% 


66% 


Social Skills - 


.81% 


70% 


72% 


73% 


74% 



The mean percent increase in perceptions by the teachers in 
overall Basic Learning abilities is 71%. This is an impressive 
amount when considering that 71% of all teachers felt that this 
Guide could improve skills of their children in the areas 
listed previously. 

A detailed examination of the data on the previous page 
would indicate the nature of the art form activiti/es for improving 
the basic learning skills of children, even children with the 
diversity of handicapping conditions found in this project.; 
It. is doubtful that any. other methodology oi technique could 
? address these very different ability areas in such a unanimous 
fashion. 

These results are consistent with what might be the expected _ 
results of specific types of arts experiences in the improvement 
of basic learning abilities. 

The 'Utility o^ the Guide as to its capacity for incireasing 
aesthetic development was also evaluated. The areas of aesthetic 
development included in the conceptual model found on the evaluation 
form are: awareness, imitation, self initiation, skill development, 
and critical judgment . 

The following constitutes a brea-kdown of teacher perceptions 
of the activities in the subject are^s as they impacted upon 
the improvement of aesthetic development. 

a. Activities in Visual Art listed in the .Guide were seen 

to be effective in bringing about improvement as follows: 



84% awareness 

78% imitation 

6 5% self --initiation ^ ' 
73% skill development 

55% criti/:al judgment 

b. Activities in Movement/Dance listed in the -Guide are 
effective in improving 

78% awareness 

81% imitation ♦ 
67% ' self-initiation 
61% skill development 
39% critical judgment 

c. The activites in Drama/Theatre listed in. the Guide are 
effective in improving : ; r 

7 3% awareness 

77% imitation ' • ' 

62% self-initiation ' ^. 

61% skill development • 

4 8% critical judgment 

d. The activities in Music listed in the Guide are effective 
in improving : • \ 

8 2^; awareness ^ * i 
■ 80% imitation 

66% self-initiation 
65% skill development 
47% critical judgment 

The array presented below represents the mean of teachers 
who perceived improvement in each of the aesthetic development 
areas^ across all the subject areas of the guide. 

awareness 80% / / 

imitation . ^ 79% ,' " • 

self-initiation 65% 

. skill development 65% 

critical judgement 47% 



Examination of these data reveals that the teachers perceive 
awareness and imitation as being affected areas of aesthetic 
development and influenced by the activities of the Guide, 
Somewhat less dramatic is their view of the Guide as it impacts 
self- initiation and skill development • Nonetheless , 65% is 
impressive when viewing self -initiation and skill development 
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as they apply to*" the g^opulation of children served by the project. 
As mentioned previously,, some teachers were serving severely 
and profoundly handicapped, children as well as the deaf and blind. 
Two consideration^ pertain to the area of critical judgment which 
was seen as being improved by only 47% of the teachers. Critical 
judgment may have been misunderstood by the teachers or, given 
the nature of the population, critical judgment is not improved 
in low functioning multiple handicapped children through the 
use of these activities. 



Administrators Perceptioi:^'^ ; 

The perceptions of administrators with respect to the utility 
of the Guide were elicited. The administjrators were asked to 
evaluate (1) basic teacher involvement, (2)^evel of aesthetic 
involvement in the arts, and (3) the administrators perceptions 
of the Guide .itself. 

Table 1 indicated administrators perceptions of teachers as 
a group with respect to their usage of visual art, music, drama, 
and dance, in the development of the six basic learning abilities; 
gross motor, sensory motor utilization, perceptual motor skills, 
language development, conceptual skills and social skills. 



Table 1 
MEDIAN RATING 



Learning Abi 1 i ty 


- Arts 


Dance 


Drama 


Music 


Composi te 
Mean 


.Gross Motor Dev. • 


4. CO 


3.83 


3.17 


3.36 


3.59 


Sensory Motor 
' Ini tia ti ve 


4.30 


3.67 


3.07 


3.33 


3.59 


Perceptual Motor 
Skills 


4.10 


3.70 


3.17 


4.00 


• 3.74 


Language Oevel- 
op:?.Qnt 


3.36 


3.67 


3.93 


4.17 


3.78 


Conceptual Skills 


,3.83 


3.07 


3.25 


3.17 


3.33 


Social Skills 


4.00 


3.07 


3.50 


3.50 


3.58 
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1.. In(^icateyS very low level of involvement. 

2: Indicates low level , of involvement. 

3. Indicates average level of involvement. 

4. Indicates high level oS. involvement. 

5. Indicates very high level of involvement. 



Explanation : 

The data would indicate that administrators perceived art/ 
graphic and visual, as .being the most utilized format for the 
de;,velopment of the six basic' learning abilities. Th^y also 
perceived music as being the second most frequently utilized * 
mode of involvement.. 

One might expect these results. Traditionally . teachers have 
taken art and music as part of their basic preparation program 
and are frequently more comfortable with these forms. Adminis- 
trators may also be more willing to support and reference "the use 
of music and art than drama and dance which may be perceived 
as more costly because of . space and facilities demands. 

Further analysis reveals that the Arts were seen as most 
utilized with gross motor abilities, and drama the least utilized. 
In sensory motor integration the visual arts were again seen as 
most utilized, with drama seen as having less usage. The 
perceptual motor area is seen as being addressed by the visual 
arts with drama being the least utilized. Music is seen as being 
most utilized for language development with visual arts as the 
least utilized area. The conceptual skills area is seen as being 
addressed most -by visual art with dance being utilized least in 
this area. The visual arts were seen as being most utilized for 
social skills development with drama and music having the least 
utility in this area. 

In the aggregate, language developmentN^^s seen as having the 
most areas of the Guide addressed to it, with conceptual skill 
having the least. 

Aesthetic Involvement: 

^ 

Perceptions by administrators of teachers involvement in 
aesthetic activities in the visual arts, drama, dance, and music 
with respect to the five levels of aesthetic development is^ 
reflected in- Table 2. ' 
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Table, 3 



Corcerning Curriclum Guide Administration ^ Teacner (Perc.eni in 
Z Median Rating in Agreement with StateT.en' 

Effective format 4.33 - / ' ^ 85%. 

Adequate General Directions '4,25 ^ 98:4 

Adequate Specific^ Direction 3.93 83% 

Easily Used 'Style ' 4.20 81% 



Diverse Activities 3.50 ( 57 

Concept Areas Appropriate 3.17 65 

■Number of Activities Sufficient ' 3,67 \ 645 

Sufficient Number of Content 

Areas 4.1 Q 84 



Conceptual Model Was Useful - - 82% 



Analysis of Table 3 would reveal considerable agreement 
betv;een teachers and administrators in' those areas where there 
v/as a hicjh percentage of agreement on the part of teachers 
regarding a criteria on the Guide, It might be concluded that . ' 
active familiarity with the Guide, the materials and the chil'aren 
facilitated the agreement-. 

On. the administrative rating a medial rating of 4.0+ would 
indicate substantial agreement, this would correspond witfii 80% - 
90"^ of agreement on the teacher * rating scale. It may be noted 
that on those criteria where least agreement was indicated by 
the administrators, those criteria reflected concomitant lack 
of agreement. 

Table 4 provides a breakdown of most frequently used activities 
b/ v/eek. Table 5 lists those items least frequently used. If 
an item was used 25 times or more it was considered to be 
frequently used. As can be seen by an examination of the data 
those items with frequent use were consistently active while 
those items with low utilization were not consistently used. 
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Table 2 
MEDIAN RATING! 



Level of Aesthetic 

Invol veinsnt ^ Arts Dance Drama ^ Music Composite Mean 



Awareness 


3 


.83 


3.75 


3.75 


4, 


.50 


3.96 


Imitation 


4, 


.30 


4.00 , 


4.00 


4, 


.50 


4.20 


Sel f Ini tiation • 


3, 




3.40 


3.75 . 


3, 


.40 


3.49 


Skill Development 


3, 


.83 


3.21 


3.17 


3, 


.75 


3.49 


Critical Judgement 


3, 


,50 


■2.83 


2.75 


2, 


,90 


3.00 



Administrators perceived tii^t aesthetic involvement using 
the visual arts was greatest in aesthetic development of 
imitation and visual arts to be least, involved in the development' 
of self-initiation. They saw dance as having the greatest 
involvement in' the. development of imitation and the least 
in critical judgement. Drama involvement was s^en most extensively 
as it effected imitation and least as it impacted on critical 
judgment. Music has maximum involvement in improvement in 
awareness and imitation. * ■ 

Overall, imitation was seea^s the most effective affective 
area, with critical judgment being the least effective. 

Awareness appears to have great involvement with music as 
does imitation. Self-initiation appears to be most .adj^ressed by 
drama whereas skill development and critical judgment is most 
involved with visual art. 



Comparison of Perceptions of the Utility of the Guide by Teachers 
and Administrators : 

Table 3 below shows the relationship between the views of 
teachers and administrators on the utility of the Guide as 
defined by the nine criteria. 
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Table 4 

tjOST FREQUENTLY OSED SET 
Weeks 

• ACTIVITY 1-2 ^ 3-4 



Animal Characterizations 
Boys and Girls 
Clay 

Hidden Objects 



Ink Blots 
ploud and Soft 

Mirrors 
I Names • 

Nod Your Head 
Over/Under 
Pat-A-Cake 
Primary Colors 
llliytliin Names 
Seeing and Looking 
Shadows 
Stretch 

The Tight Rope 
Yellow and Blue 



jj 


by 




d3 


fin 

DO 


CO 




II 


Q1 


66 


79 
IL 


n 

51 


bo 


61 


7ft 


/D 




61 


jj 


, /9 


72 


59 


71 


66 


, 69 


50 


82 


69 


•68 ■ 


58 


96 


92, 


70 ■• 


68 


108 


101 


^69 


62 


•83^ 


,65 







Tables . 
LEAST USED SET OF /ICTWITIES 

Weeks 



1-2 


3-4 


■ 5-6 ^ 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 














8 


8 




8 


6 


8 


0 


0 




■ 0 


^0 


■ 0 


4 


3 




4 . 


3 


4 


9 


8 


6 V 


8 


8 


10 


6 


6 


1 . 


6 • 


5 


6 


2 


2 


t 0 


2 . 


2' 


2 


10 


.... 10 


1 9' ■ 


11 


-—-10 ■ 


12 


16 


13 


6 


14 " 


11 


14 


1 


6 


4 


B 


■ 7 


8 


10 


■ 1 


9 

. 1 


8 


9 


10 


B 


1 


5 . 


8 


6 


' 7 


1 


6 


4 


7 . 


• 6 


7 


B 


9 


4 


7 


6 


8 


10 


] 


6 


9 


■ 5 . 


9 


11 ' 


8 


3 


10 


6 


11 


9 


. 1 


4 


7 


, 6 


8 


3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2, 


11 


.JO ,■ 


6 


9 


7 


10 


2 


' 4 


3 


• 4 


3 


4 


11 


10 




■ 12" . 


9 ■ 


12 




15 




13 


9 , 


• 12 


3 


6 




3 


3 


3 


17 


. ■ 15 


. 8' 


14 


10 


14 


1 . 


3 


3 


4 


1 


4 


11 . 


, 6 


11 ■ 


4 ■ 


,9 


12 ■ 


10 ' 


•10 


.7 


. 10 


5 


10 



Suimnary 

The evaluation of the efficieticy of the curriculum Guide 
indicated overall agreement on the part of teachers and adminis- 
trators that the format is effective, the general directions . 
are adequate as are the specific directions. They felt that 
the style was easily utilized and that there is a sufficient . 
number of content areas. There was also agreement that activities 
were not sufficiently diverse, and that the number of concepts 
• .and activities addressed were somewhat inadequate-. 

Those areas where the ratings reveal concern, i.e., numbers 
of activities, diversity of activities and concept areas, have 
already been addressed. Additional activities with much diver- 
sity have been collected from, participating teachers. 

It is impressive to note that overall the teachers felt the 

Guide could improve the skills of children in all the areas of 

Basic Learning Ability and that thi^ view was fairly consistent 
across all art forms. 

In aesthetic development it would appear that all art forms 
were perceived as having the most impact on awareness and imitation 
and the least impact on ojj-itical judgment. 

'Critical judgment may not be well understood by teachers or 
the diversity in the population of children may have led the 
teachers to this conclusion-. -'^ 

Administrators perceived visual art as being the most "^.utilized 
activity for the development of the b'asic learning skiTls'^-'/^ They 

all perceived that language development would, be the area most 
effected by the teachers' use of the art Gu:^p. 

• • '' ^ ^ - 

■Aesthetic development was seen as being most influenced by 

music with the greatest impact being seen in the area of imitation. 

The administrators and teachers evaluation would indicate' 
that the Guide has great valUft in changing the lives of handi^ 
.rcapped children. They percei/^ed it to. b.e comprehensive, well 
organized and presented in a (utilitarian forirtat 

: ■ Recommendations ; * • ^ 

1. The additional activities and modification of activities -W' 
should be edited , and compiled; as: an. 'Addendum .t the 
original guide ^ ' • ' . , " , ^ ^ ^. 
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A study of the least frequently used and most frequently 
used items should be undertaken. This might be done by 
an analysis of the activities themselves by utilizing 
the crite^a upon which the overall guide was evaluated. 
A random survey of the cooperating teacher also might be 
conducted regardirig these selected items. 

A statistical analysis of the Activity Evaluation Form 
would provide additional information on these selected 
items • , 



LEADERSHIP EVALUATION OF MODEL AND GUIDE.- 
BY ARTS AND SPECIAL ' EDUCATION UNIVERSITY PEpS.ONNEt 

. . YEAR THREE ■ ■ / ! 



Dr. Larry Riccio summarized the findings of the Leadership- 
...vEvaluation of the Arts for Learning Model and Guide by arts. / ■. 
and/special education university personnel'. . His-r,eport follows'' 
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., , ' Arts in Learning Guide Evaluation Summary 
V.'Joy.Arts and Special. Education University Personnel 

' OhjectX'v^ 'y', Trie . ^y.aluation was conducted - for the purpose of 
receiving crit)u^^l',^comment from professionals in the fiel^, 
regaxdirig.'the' Gurrical materials/. .^^ , .V^ ' ' 

Eyaiuators ;' ' -Twel-ve prof e'ssionals ;^;|# , the f iel'd.,. 6:f . ecivGdtion : 
university 'professors , program directors , etc.v v V;' , .■ " 

Evaluation Procedure : Evaluators completed a -."Leadership 
Questionnaire":.. -.^^The questionnaire addressed the. .'f prfna^^ 
content of the^Giaide, and solicited expert cominent . qn;^,^ im- 
portance of arts activities as agents of change/iinproveinent in ■ 
basic learning abilities. 

• ' ' ■ K--'-^:-' 

General Findings : Evaluator comments clearly descr^ibe :..tlje:. Guid( 

as an exciting and innovative addition to the field. Seventy-. 

five (75%) of the res.pondants considered the Guide ef f^cfi^e ; 

for- introducing the arts into the curriculum for handicapped 

children, ^d 100% of the evaluators were willing to use the 

Gui'de asia t^iQl in teacher training. Unanimously/ evaluators 

found thi*j*5^(|n<i:eptual model employed by the Guide comprehensible^, 

and useful . ' - ^ 

Evaluators expressed concern regarding' levels of functioning of 
handicapped children and appropriateness of concept areas- and 
suggested activities. In general the Guide activities were 
■'coasidered to be restricted to younger children. In addition 
;50^' "felt that the number o.f activities should be expanded. 

•EvaluatQrs .were asked to rate the relative importance' of 
specif ic •■vdui'de activities in/^f fectirtg change ' in s.tud'ei;it skills 
and "abiiities^; Figures 1 a;nd '2v present a summary o£ rpercentage 
evaluator3 who 'Considered activities important agents of change 

•Recpmmendatiqns,: ■EvaluatQr comments suggest a modification ' of 
.Guide illustrations^ ' Accbrding to one evaluator : 

■ '>■»■•■ • 
*"I strongly feel, that the illustrations .s-ho.iil^, changed'.' 
The way tl:iey- are now severely limits the xreading'' population 
A mQre^sophisticated approach would enhan.ce: .the credibility 
of these information .materials . " 
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Rjepresentative Cominents : 

General: v. -r-,' '''■f " 4v. 

• The concept is very exciting. The Guide is designedi so that 
teachers with minimal skills ... could' direct the activi'fi'es .. 

• T'he construct (model) oh which ths Guide is based is ■supe.^%^; 

• Some directions of> specific activities tend to become recipe- 
like... and may only be repetitious and not a creative exper- 
ience . . 

• Some specific directions .are unclear as to whether it is the 
teacher or pupil (s)* who are to do whatever - example 

. Section IV, page two. 

• The basics are here, but in some areas espe(!:i4lly music... 
many of these children. can be involved at a higher level 

of participation-. ' 

• Too bulky. I wou^d have preferred a loQseleaf book. 

• Could be helpful with an approximate CA/MA designation . 
(or developmental level). ' : 

• The concept of the master index is excellent! I particularly 
applaud the levels of aesthetic development as interlaced 
with the arts via basic learning abilities. The weakness, 
if there is .one, is that the narrative does not fully 
capitalize on the bi;ain-child model. 

• Replacement activities or' additional ' activities ar^ needed 
to e>:tend.the initial efforts and to make the Guide truly 
useful.' ^ J ' \ 

" '^'1^^% ■ ' ' 

• Would have^.liked to see some guidelines to measure success 
or f ailure' the activities (i.e., observing suggested 
behavioral'.'. Changes in students) . 

a I v/ould suggest that you add some ma teriOTi^^vhich discusses 
briefly the developmental stages of growth 'in^rart (scribbling 
etc.), because I believe it is essenti4,V:^tha#''' teachers'' 
n^eed this background to direct the sug^est4<^activi tes 
'•effectively, 

o Add CHILD ART . THERAPY to the bibliography. 
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One Reviewer' 3 Comments 



"In general, llam most impressed with ..the Arts for Learning 
Guide*. It repr^esents the beginning of ..a much-needed re^ourcp 
of arts activities appropriate to the'**teaching and : -learning: 
of skills in a broad range of areas.l ' ' I am especially taken . /: 
with the conceptual -model illustrated so clearly on p. 7:.; .:; 
of the Teachers Guide,, in which , the relationship:, among airt^ ^-^'^ 
form3, levels of aesthetic development , , and basic learning: . 
abilities is diagrammed. It is a good .and sound framework;^ * 
on which to build further elaborations 'and refinements . 

^The activities described throughout seem, to. :me to,- be;, appro^ 
priate for non-handicapped children / and . indeed T would '/^.uggest 
that some thought be given to reaching- 'the general > school pop- 
ulaition and their instructors. When it comes to handicapped 
children, the guide is less powerful, for there are . many 
activities which ^niight be impossible, even with significant 
modif ica'tiprty\/^'fpr.' 'thp's^^^^^^ are ^more ' than mildly handicapped "v 
Since the guid^-is' ostensibly directed toward an exceptional 
population,' I think you might want to include more than the 
notion that."they can really do it" as indicated on p. 30^ 
of the teacher's guide, and specify some of . the modifications 
that might be required. The same kind of imag^nitive thinking 
so well described in terms of curriculum development itself,- 
mighy be detailed in helping teachers to deal with pupils' 
■specific disabilities and their possible limitations . 

As for th^ivareas covered, I should* like to suggest expanding 
that of "Social Skil,li';.;^.to include "Emotional Growth" as well- 
(or another category* -IfV^that seems more feasible) . I am quite 
convinced that all children, but especially the ^handicapped , 
"aeed to express and to deal with feelings . This' is true for 
'feelings in general, and especially for those related to the 
handicap itself, including fears and fantasies. An arts 
approach to such a learning goal I have found to be most ap- 
propriate in work with multiply-handicapped blind children, 
and" would- *^theref ore fit in well with the overall thrust of 
the curricrulum. To conceptualize about this domain, it 
might be helpful to. look at some of the "affective education" 
curricula developed/ in recent years re. goals, (not activities 
(e.g. "magic circla" (human development curric), Pflaum 
series , e tc . ) . I - • ■ > 

I have some questio^^ ;^^ the Bibliography - It gives the ^ 

impression (perhaps . wrongly ) of being unselected; at least it 
includes things I . am/f amiliar with ranging from excellent to 
rotten,;/ and has a "rtumber of items I think would be classified 
as "irrelWv'ant" or at least "peripheral" (e.g. Shaun McNiff's 
conversation with Rudolf Arnheim on videotape)^. I think it 
would be more useful to . teachers and others to be more selec- 
tive, as well as more des^criptive (e.g. annotations on all). 
Perhaps the coding method is more economical for categories 
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of materials r but I think listing items by category (media or 
topic) 'would be more useful. 

Finally, I confess I may« be more critical about art activities, 
sinc^ that is my primary field, but I feel uncomfortable with 
•the nunber of copying and gimmicky ones, and think they could 
be replaced with more creative activities. 

. p..;.s. . My apologies for being so critical - I assume that's what 
you wanted... In general, I think it's terrific, and am curious 
to know the field- test reaction. 

Specific Curricula Comments : 

• Music' experiences are the least interesting, 

• Vol. VII, page 11 -"What To Do"- participants increase volume 
.when teacher raises a hand and decrease volume when hand is 

lowered. This' activity as stated reinforces the confusion 
between high/low and loud/soft. 

• Vol. V, page 35: students should sing the pitch names 

while they are played The title of this activity " 

is spelled, phonetically'. It would seem appropriate to 

use the correct spelling of the syllables perhaps 

another for^m - e.g. Do Re Mi (Doh Ray Me). 

• Vol. I, page 40: (Item #4) This is not a gross motor 
skill; why is it included? 

• Vol. Ill, page 19 (Item #4) Why not give the child a 
choice of colors to *drop on paper, rather than dropping 
any color on page. , 

• Vol. V, page 1: (Yellow and Blue) Not clear why yellow 
p.lper on wall is called an art product. 

• Vol. VI, page 9: I fail to see -how this item is considered 
. drama rather than plain identification of concepts. 

• " Vol. VI, page 35: (Rose Colored Glasses) Interpretation 

of self concept is getting into projective techniques, and 
I do not see how it fits here. 



Comments also suggest the following needs: 

• Additional activities to expand usefulness; 

• Extend activities to include higher level participation 
for older and higher functioning children; 

• Include suggested modifications for use with severely 
handicapped population;. 

• Include brief discussion of development stages of growth 
in art (scribbling, etc.) in the introduction; and 

• Review directions for each activity to clarify who is to 
do v/hat. (some items were unclear as to whether the 
child or teacher was initiating an activity) - 

Summary Evaluation: The Summary Evaluation follows. 



/ 
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LEADERSHIP QUESTICMMAIRE 
SUMMARY 

' ARTS IN EDUCATION FOR Hi^i^IDIG\PPED CHILDRE^J: 
EVALUATION OF ARTS FOR LEARNING CilDE 

DIRECTIONS : Writs your naiT>e, tcday's date, and your affiliation in the upper, right 
hand comer. Then follav^ the directions for each part. 



PP^JPT I : Forrrat and Content of Guide. Each of the state^T^ents belcw refers to the 
fonrat or content of the Arts ^ for Learning Guide. Make a cheak rark ( ) on the 
iLne to the left of each stateTent with which you agree. Leave the line blank 
if you disagree with the staternent. 



% 


/ No 


- 




Comments : 


75 


(9) 


1. 


The overall format of the Guide is appropriate. 


Guide needs more 










structure . 


91. 


7 (11) 


2. 


The general directions are satisfactory. 




75 


(9) 


3. 


The specific direc-tions. for activities are adequate. 


Vague on day to . " 










day planning basis . . 


83. 


3 (10) 


4. 


The style in which the Guide is written rnakes it 


Suggested groupings 








easy to use. ' . 


would be helpful. 


41. 


5 (5) 


5. 


The suggested activities are appropriate for the 


Early elennentar\'' 








various levels at which handicapped children 


only. 








are functioning. 




50 


(6) 


6. 


The concept areas covered in the Guide aye appro- 


For. all stufienjts -'^ . ' 








priate foxi-ievels of functioning of handica^^ 


experierjicing' deficits- 








childrany;; _ ■ ' -^.v, 


in thQses "areas.. 


75 


(9) 


7. 


The nurrher of concept cireas identified- -by the ^ ■ 










Guide is sufficient. ■ . 




50 


(6) 


8. 


The nuTiber of activities in each concept area 


A good start. 








covered by the Guide is sufficient. 


Need more sequencing 










in tenris of skills. 


100 


(12) 


9. 


The conceptual model (arts-basic learning abilities- 










levo].s of aesthetic development) enployed by the 










.Guide is comprehensible and useful. 




75 


(9) 


10. 


Th.e Guide is effective for intrcducing the arts into 










the curriculum for handicapped children. 




100 


(12) 


11. 


.Check here if you would be willing to use the Guide 


With supplenxBntary 






7 


as a tool in teacher training. 


materials. . 
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PART II The Arts for Learning G'oide as~-a Change Agent. The teaching- learning 
nrcei described in the Guide rrakes use of activities in the arts, dance/rrovernent / 
draira/theatre;"^^ roisic to irrprove students* basic learning abiltiies and their 
level of aesthetic involvenrent . Each of the numbered items listed belo^ is^ 
ccncemed with L^provement in one oT the basic learning abilities or in a given 
level of aestLnecic involvement. You are to indicate, on a five-point scale, ha^ 
important vcu judge the acti^/ities presented in the Guide under each of the four 
areas {art, dance/movement, drama/ theatre, music) to be in improving the charac- 
teristic, ability, or slciil referred to in the item. Use the following scale: 

1 = Unimportant 
■ 2 = Somewhat Important 

3 = Lmportant 

4 = Very Important. . • 

5 = E:<tremeiy Important 

Write a number on each of the four lines to the; right of the item. 



Ch-aracteristic, abilit^/ of skill: 



Importance of 
Guide's Activities in: 



1. Use of the larce miuscles 



5. Concept attainm,ent and general 
r eascnina ability 

'. ' ^ ^ 

6. Ab)ility to ccpe with social 
situatJ-cns 

7- A onrociaticn of what is per- 
ceived and felt 

3. PijorT/'juction or mimicry of an 
object, .action, or behavior 

9. Iritiaticn of activities .by one- 
seii 

10. i-'lak ing efforts to attain mastery 
or a'-xortise 



ART 



da:^:ce/ 

^yDVE:^IENT 



THEATRE 



MUSK 



2. Integration of fine and gross 
^ motor activities 

3. Functional 'use of auditory , 
visual, and visual-motor skills 

4. O/orall f unci toning^ in language 



SEE 
ATTACHED 

FIGURES 1 AND 2 



11. T^iir-kinc on.d evaluation with 
rescocc co a standard or ideal 
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Figure 1. 
.Inportance of Guide Activities 
,As Agents of Change (Percentages) 



Dance/ Drana/ 
Art Moverrent Theatre 'Music 



Use of Leg Muscles 


70 


100 


62.5 


66.6 


Integration of .yotor Activity 


100 


100 


71.5 


81.8 


Use of Auditory, Visual 
^totor Skills 


100 


100 


87.5 


100 


Language 


66.6 


70 


ICQ 


50 


General Reasoning 


81.8 


54.4 


87.5 


81.9 


Socialization Skills 


90.9 


66 . 3 


'87.5 


63.4 


Appreciation 


100 


66.4 


85.7 


81.8 


Feprcduction/Mimicry ■,; • ; - . . . 


-•45;. 4. , 


81.7 


88.8 


70 


Initiation ■ 


.72.6 


■91.7 ;■ 


87.5 


70 


Attain Mastery ■ ■ 


81.9 


, : 91.'; : . 


87.5 


60 


Thinking & Evaluation 


72.6 


83 ■ ' 


. 87.5 


80 




Figure 2. 



Allll.rn' OR SKHi 



1 2 



SPlf>RY OF mTERIAIS EVALUATION: 

imm^i OF AcrmTiES as mms o? ciiaiige (percime) 

DRAMVrilEATW- 
2 3 4 



3 i 5 ,1 2' 3 



msic 

5 . 1 ? . 3 ' /I 



1. Use o£ Luije mu'scles 


20 


10 




50 


20 






18.2 


36.4 


45.5 




37.5 

^ 


25, 


12.5 


25 




33.3 


11.1 


44.4 


11.1 


2. Integration of 
mitor activities 






9 


54 5 


36 4 






10 


SO 


40 




28 6 


28 6 


14 3 


28 6 




18 2 


1 


18 2 


36.4 


3. Use of auditory, 
visiol, 1. visual 
iiotor skills 






16.7 


41.7 


41.7 


( 




10 


70 


20 




12.5 


12.5 


62.5 


12.5 






60 


20 


20 


4. Overall functioning 
lan^jiuge' 


10 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 

1 






30 


40 


30 








12.5 


62.5 


25 




50 


20 


20 


10 


5. General reasoning 


9 


9 


36.4 


27.2 


18.2 




45.5 


27.2 


18.2 


9 


12.5 




25" 


37.5 


25 




18.2 


45.5 


18.2 


18.2 


6. Socialization skills 




9 


27.2 


45.5 


18.2 




33 


8.3 


33 


25 


12.5 


-- 


25 


37.5 


25 


9 


27^?2 


9 


27.2 


27.2 


7. Appreciation 






20 


40 


40 




33 


33 


16.7 


16.7 




14.3 


57.1 


14.3 


14.3 




18.2 


36.4 


18.2 


27.2 


8. Itopraluction/ 

Ml III 1 f^\'^ t 

I'liiiucry 


18.2 


36.4 




18.2 


^7.2 




i8.2 


^'5.5 


9 


2<7.2 


f 


11.1 


33.3 


22.2 


33.3 




30 


10 


40' 


20 


9. Initiation of 
activities . 




27.2 


'27.2 


36.4 


9 


8,3 




50 


41.7 






12.5, 


25 


62.5 




■'10. 


20 


,40 


30 




10. Efforts to 
attt'iin rivister^' 


4- 


18.2 


36.4 


45.5 






8.3 


33 


58 






12.5 


62.5 


25 




s 


40 ■; 


30, 


30 




11. Thinking £r 
ovaluition 




27.2 


27.2 


36.4 


9 




16.7 


16.7 


58 


8.3 


12.5 




25 


62.5 






20 


30 


50 





KF:,7: 1. Unijiportant 

2. Sartwhat Iiiportant 

i^ ERjC 4. .Very lJitx)rtajit 

' ' ; ■ 5, Extreiely Jnportant 
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. SMALL STUDIES SEMINAR 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE, ARTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE - JUNE 1979 
■ YEi?l THREE 



At the close of Year Three of Project AIE, Administrative 
Liaisons and Master Teachers were invited to attend the NCAH 
National Annual Conference. As a part of" this Conference, a 
Small Studies Seminar was conducted. The goals of the Con- 
ference and Seminar were: 

• To increase awareness of AIE activities of each 
participating site. 

• To critically examine the Arts for Learning Guide in 
terms of design, content, student-teacher population. 

• To provide information about the data received hy 

NCAH from -Project Sites. 

. ' . •» ■ 

• To identify and discus^ issues, concerns and questions 
concerning the integration of the Arts for Learning 
Guide into existing educational programs. 



A summary of these discussions and recommendations follow, 
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i/.y-VSuim of AIE Small Studies Seminars 

■ ' ' . ,. " . .' , -'-^'^ ' 

^Objective: To i-ncrease awareness of Szhe'AiE activites of each • *" 
participatiijg site. ' ' -'^ 

SESSION I - AIE' Coordinators made individual presentations, 
highlighting aspects .pf,:,their participation in AIE. 

SPEED Developmental Ceiri-ter - Betty Krebs ^ 

• ' Arts for Lear-^'i^g Guide works best with children in the 
middle ranges:;.pf functioning. ' , 

.'••The project; didn/ t start early enough in the' * school year • 

• After the project had startedy . many teachers asked if 
and how they c.Quld become involved. 

Great Falls -Public Schools - Mary Severns 

^ ^ • : ^ — 

• More teachers . became involved in the project than had 
been expected. 

• Teachers not i'hvolved were extremely interested .in. 
obtaining copies of the ,Guid,e !^ \ 

Sara '.s Center - Marion Berliner . . 

• ' ■ 

• The, Guide was used agj an' organizational structure, as 
staff development, and with Center par-feLcipants on a ^^/-r'' 
daily basis. ■ , ■ - 

• The Guide was helpful in directing the staff to explore 
uncomfortable areas in the arts and was a good diag- 
nostic tool . 

ESD ?101 - Gene Fink and Carol Ann Mount joy 

* • 

• CETA artists used the Guide to conduct inservice train- 
ing workshops. 

'•There is interest in using the Guide next year with 
teachers in the county. 

• The volumes were used in flexible ways by teachers . 
For example, the speech teacher was able to use all the 
volumes, not just the one for language development. 

Los Angeles Unified School District - Mildrej^ Shehorn 

• A representative teacher from. each school in the district 
was sought so there would be trainers for next year. 

• Teachers were, paid to attend the initial orientation 
workshop . 

• AIE project was tied into the VSAF. 
Ursuline School of Music - Sister Serena Stauble 

• Using the term "designs for learning'* can. move teachers 
away from their preconceived notions of what a curriculum 
is. ' • 
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• orcier,..;glri,s were, used work with young children from > 
Oral, -Deaf School in dance. -.v^ •' 

• The' danc^, drama, music, and art sta£f .each used the 
. . Guide' = ' their particular area. / ■ 

Clover ParkASchodls - Georgene Mellom and 'Robin 'Slank ers. • • 

• There was\ a ..variety of types of handicapping conditions 
represented""'in the project. . , ' - - 

• Feedback from ■ teachers ^as positive.. They want tor , 
continuQ^ u^ing it. ^ ■ ' ' 

% • Movement angi: drama were the most uncomfortable areas for.'.- 
teachers. <' . • 

• The Guide can be used with nonhandic'apped children. 
Seattle Public Srhdols - Judith Meltzer ' . 

• This 'prbjedt marked the initial involvement /if the 
.special .education department in the arts. " ' 

. ^ ~. • Having a substantive Guide aitd "tool" to give the 
■/•■■ teachers was a plus. j 

m The teachers of or thopedically impaired students needed, 
to adapt the lessons. y 

Celantaxio School - Ginger Clarkson • . • 

• The most successf ulv-.vplumes were gross and sensory mo to r- 

' devielopment■•. ;^'''■^/; ■ - ' : ' ' . " 

• The awareness" and imitatiori -levels '.were most frequently ..' 
used. ' V-^/' ';•■■*".-.•■'-••'. 

. • Lessons were Easily ada^ptable." / ■ 

. • The level of the language development activities was 

too high. * , ' ' - 

.• The teachers had problems ; with integrating the activities 
into the school day. The workshop led by Carol Weiner 
was helpful in addressing this issue. 

• Teachers did a lot of lessorf, repetition . 

Veda Knox School - Gwen Wilkins 

• Lesson repetition was necessary". 

• Teachers working with more severely handicapped children 
had to adapt th^vlessons the most.. 

Lair.bcrg Elementary Sctiool.:- .Bob Wallace and Alan'-.Hubbard 
' — ' N — — ■ — : 

• An inservice. arts team conducted a full day workshop at 
the beginning of the project, doing "hands on" activities 
with teachers. 

• The activity matrix was enlarge* and put on a bulletin 
board in the teachers ' lounge. Teachers signed their ^ 
names to activities as they did them so others could go 
to them for suggestions, modifications. 

• A total^ day of non-verbal communication (mime day) was 
held by ^the gifted and talented children who participated 
in the project. 

• A poet-in-resident program is a spin-off of Lumberg^s 
involvement in AIE. 
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St. Louis Special School ^'pistxict -'..-^Oliv^^h^s^e 

• The teachers participatih<J f or the second year did a 
> better job of integratirig "the Guide into their program. 

• The teachers partic^'apating for the second year felt 
t;hat some of the leb^^bnsi from the previous Guide were 

-missing . ' ■ 

• The teachers had a feeling- of "I Can Do" from us\ng the 
Guide. ' 

/■ • There was not ' enoughv.time v£®r inservice 

^ Interrelated Arts T'rdgram. -r. ,Sus-an : iMichal 

• All types .of; '.handicapping conditions were represented. 
■' : z:^ • Teachers would like mOra. lesson extensions and spin- 

■ of f S . ■ ■■■ ' ,: ■ . \ [■■\- ■ . . / , ' .■ ■ ■ 

• Teachers would like , a chart which lists alT activities 
in the volumes. . ■ ; ' ' 



^Objective: To critically examine the Arts for Learning Guide 
in terms- of design, content./ ^student and - teacher 
' populatioT^ ■ . . ' : 

S'E3,S'ipN II - Participants me t in two^ discussion groups. Th'e,- 

follQwing J,s a summary of the discussion and recommendations: 
Group One ^ ' ^ " , > 

Desiq'n .' . . y''. • ' ■ - ^. 

A. ^ chart listing all activitiejs ..with a cross ref erence 
V . .for curriculum', areas and art forms would be helpf ul ..• >•..• - . 
• • It.:v/as hard' to ke'ep • t3?ack 'of ' what activity had been done 

and; where the activity couTci ."-be '.found. 

• A strong* obj'eGtion to- the pictures was stated; They 
. ■ .' limited.* the' .audiences . ^ 

• Teachers could use guidance ■ f©r' what , works 'be^t for ea6h 
population. The use .of symbols to delineate what has 

■■■ . " beqn successful with' the- visually impaired, -for example, 

:^\' ■ *;might be helpful. ^ ^ 

'• A ." blow-up" ■ chart' ^similar to the one .used by teachers 
in' Lumberg Elementary. School in.Cororado is a good idea. 



Content 



The Teachers' Guide, Talks 'to Teachers, should m^ke 
clear that the Guide is for use with not only'' ci^ssroom^ 
teachers but also specialists (art, music, PE); stress." ; 
'* partnership" between the specialist and the classroom 
teacher. ; " ' 

Music section is weak. . ■ . * 

We need to emphasiz'e lesson adaptations' and extensions . 
We need to show the connections 'the^ Guide hks to the 
ongoing curriculum. < • . ' 

Inservice is an integral part of the ' succes's f ul use . 
of - the Guide. 
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, is t ud efeg- Teacher Population 



• Skills for students at., ihe upger and lower ends of the 
■'' scale should be added. 

• The flexibility of the Guide should be stressed when 
introducing it to teachers. _ 

• Lesson repetition shpul'd be stressed- as ^ an .elf ectlve 
technique. \v--" 

• A tea'cher .support system, is ^ helpful • ' ' 

• Salary points or pay .is^^a^good . carrot for teacher; 
involvemen^t . ^ 

Group Two: \ ^ 



Des 



i^n 



Format should basically be the same. However, the .Guide 
■ should be in either one /volume or multiple volumes with., 
different colors or wrtfi' ::?lvaded paper. 

A piaster index of all-;ac;trvi t'ies with a cross-reference 
would:^ helpful. A blp,Wn-up poster . similar ,tp that 
used By Lumberg Elementary Sch'ool teachers was suggested. 

• •/^■'checklist b.f skills was <>raised as a possibilit^!.'^ 

• Do not list the populations .for which the ^ctivi£ies --^ ., 
might apply or would be most successful. This i^>tpo 
limiting. ^ ^..^ 

• Leave space '"'ih the lessons.- fdr teachers to write their 
own personal adaptations. ^ 

o Make titles more* informative' (not so "cute")^_ - • 

■^'"/V": • Pictures are O.K., but they could be/more iriidicative of 
- V'V the activity. ■ /; >, ^v-,-'-:: 

• Card file^ style was thrown out because they are too 
easily lost. 

Content " - ■ ' 

• Activites under one. categc^ry often fit in another. Some 
activites are almost duplicates of another only with a 
dr^ferent name . (This was 'not stated as a criticism.gb.u't,, 
aS' -an .^(^s^rvation and was accompanied by statement t'ii'a^t 
reo^tition is learning) . 

'Stiudcnli-Tcacher Population " • 

• The main issue is'- how "to implerp^nt a teacher training 
program and how to'ifpward teach'irs for participating in 
inservice . 

Objective:^ To identify and -discuss issues concerning the " 
integration of the Arts for Learning Guide into 
existing education programs " ^ 

SESSION III & IV - Participants, as a. .I^rge group, discussed 
the issues surrounding the future use b'^^.the Guide.. -The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the 'discussion: "■ 

• The need for inservice .as opposed to raadQm distribution 
is necessary. 



- Inservice must* focus on . what • is meant -by arts 
••\ Infusion. 

- We must provide teachers with "how to" -help. 

- Levels of aesthetic development were used to r- 
compare the levels through which teachers must';- 
pass in order to infuse the arts successfully in 
their classrdcm. ■ . 

The types of effective, inservice- designs" were discussed. 

" InserV^ice was described as a dissemination strategy. 

- The most effective method is to have ^ teacher and 
child interacting/ actually "doing it". 

- Less effective methods are tole play ing / media 
presentations 

Who should "do" the inservice was cjiscussed. 

- Train AIE teachers to become, trainers' and emissaries. 

- Use of resource specialists 'and^ artists, as trainers. 

- Pairing AIE teachers, trained artists, uninitiated 
special and-regular education teachers with a stress 
on partnership ' . " 

There must be a commitment on part of administrators or 
management to ^rain trainers and use the Guide -and its 
approach. \ ■ ' " 

The use of . the Guide as a ■ mains treaming facilitator 
can be stressed. 
' - The use of 94-142 monies for inservice training can^ 
be investigated 

N-CAH is e\\ploring the most effective ways in which "the 
Guide can be disseminated. 

The end of BEH/OE monies for this project was 
emphasized. 

Hugh flcBride shared some highlights from the meeting 

of the National Committee and Board of Directors. Impact 

of Arts .for the Handicapped can " be 'increased by: 

" - getting the arts mandated for inclusion^ in the lEP 

- incorporating- arts for the handicapped courses in 
teacher training, at the university level. 

- getting the special education commission/advisory ^ 
committee/ and related groups to press -for inclusion 
of the arts' in the state plan. 
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• EVALUATION OF YEAR THREE 
OF PROJECT AIE AND SMALL STUDIES SEiMINAR 



AIE Projl^t participants at the NCAH National Annual 
Conference in Jygf, 1979 , , were asked to complete a question 
naire evaluatingthe Pro ject and. the Small Studies Seminar 
held in conjunc'tion with the Conference. ^ 

These evaluations'jare summarized in the following roport by 
Dr. Larry Riccio- 
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ME:-tO TO; 



Wendy Perks, Executive Director 



FROM: Larry Riccio, Ed.D., Evaluation 

Consultant 

RE: . ■ Third Party Evaluation of AIE Third 

Project Year and Third Annual National 
Meelling conducted by The National Com- . 
, * " mitte.e, Arts for the Handicapped, Wash- 

ington, D,C,, June 26-28, 1979, 

DATE OF. THIS REPORT:^ August 20 , 1979 

The following report is divided into seven sections: Goals and 
Objectives,^ Participants, Seminar Agenda, Evaluation Procedure, 
General Findings, Recommendations, and Summary of Participant 
Comments ' on Evaluation Form, 

Goals .and' Objectives ; The overall goal of the meeting was to 
review year three activities of the AIE Project, The meeting 
proposed to meet this goal through the following conference 
objectives : 

-To increase awareness of AIE activities of each partici- 
pating site, ' 

-To critically examine the arts for learning guide in terms 
of design , content , student-teacher populatioft, 

-To provide .information about the data received by NCAH 
from Project Sites. 

. -To identify and discuss issues , concerns and questions 
•Jr concerning the integration of the Arts for Learning 
Guide into existing education programs. 

Participants : Sixteen AIE • Coordinators participated in the 
conference-. Only 13 participants, however , completed evaluation 
forms , 

Meeting Agenda : The day and * a half seminar covered several 
siub jects . Small study seminars .covered each of the four 
objectives. . ^/i addition, a film. In Celebration 1 was shown to 
present highlights of the National VSAF, April 5-8, 1979, in 
V/ashington, D,C, Time was set aside for participants to visit 
Congressmen to increase their awareness of the importance of 
Congressional liaison with program sites. 

Evaluation Procedure ; Participants were asked to complete a 
Third Year AIE program evaluation form and a seminar evaluation 
form prior to departure from the meeting site. The purpose of 
these evaluations was to give . feedback to the NCAH staff regarding 
accomplishment of ob j ectives , arrangements (seminar logistics ) , 
relevance of materials and topics discussed, 
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General Findings : Participants evaluation of' both program 
and meeting were overwhelmingly positive. All of the partici- 
pants indicated communication from MCAH Project staff was 
excellent, and 93% said the program was. extremely valuable. to 
them. Seminar evaluations were consistently extremely high, 
with 100^6 feeling the first objective was met, 93% rating the 
second met, 54% rating the third was met and 77% rating the 
fourth met. All participants also felt their high expectations 
had been effectively met by the excellent AIE sessions. 

Recommendations ; This evaluator can only recommend that NCAH 
continue in its present direction. It succeeded in producing 
enthusiastic experienced proponents of arts in education. ' 

Many of the participants found the communication of experience, 
ideas and enthusiasm among the participants a valuable aspect of 
the meeting and sugested that these be continued and increased. 



A fo'llow-up activity should be initiated to' determine continued 
program input. Paper or phone contact several times in the 
next , few months is a good way to gauge impact. 

Summary Evaluations : A summary evaluation report follows. 



ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Project Evaluation 
Year Three 



What was expected from me as an AIE Site Coordinator 
was communicated clearly at Project start? 

Yes ; . , 1 

5(10) (77%) 4(2^ (15%) 3(1) (8^i) 2 1 

Representative comments : v clearly , concisely and accurately 
communicated. 

The amount of communication from NCAH Project staff was: 

Good ' ■ • Poc 

5 (12) (92%) . 4 3 (1) (8%) 2 .. 1 

Representative comments: Everything was ainswered promptly; 
excellent mail and phone coverage; NCAH was supportive of 
our involvement in the program. 

The effectiveness of ^ communication from NCAH Project staff was 

Good - ■ Poc 

5 (10) (77%) 4(3)^ , (23%) 3 2 1 

Representative comments: they were reassuring, clear and 
enthusiastic. |. 

Participation in ^an AI^l Site was valuable? 

, Yes 

5(8) (72%) 4(4) (31%) 3(1) (8%) 2 1 . 

Representative comments : it changed our life; would have been 
even more valuable with more time . 

The most valuable aspect of my partiCripation was: 

Representative, answers : Curriculum guides and other materials 
opportunity to benefit from expert's experience; sharing of 
ideas, enthusiasm and involvement; personal growth.. 
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The least valuable aspect of mi^participation was: 

Representative answers:' not long enough; pressure and paper 
work; first day of ineeting- 

V7hat changes would you suggest for impleinenting future 
projects of this nature? ^ ' 

Representative suggestions: start earlier in .the year; 
involve more people; make more materials available at 
orientation. 

Comments: publicity releases should be j^epared detailing 
work in progress; would the guide be as valuable' not in 
field test program; well or,ganized. 
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ARTS IN EDUCATION PROJECT 
Seminar Evaluation 
June 2 6-28, 1979 



1. Was objective met? 
Session I 





Yes 








No 




5(9) (731) 


4(3) (2S%) 3 


2 


1 






Session II 












Yes \ 








NO 




5(11) (8bl) 


4(1) m) 3 


2(1) 


(81) 1 






Session III 






If 






Yes 








No 




5(3) (23%) 


4(4) (31%) 3(3) 


(23%) 2(1) 


(15%) 1(1) 






Session IV \ 












■Yes ' 






f 


•••.No 




. 5.(5) (38%) 


4(5) (38-%) 3(3)_ 


•r'(2'3%) 2 


1 






Ainple time? 
' Yes 








•No 




•5 (6) (46%) 


4(3) (23%) 3(3) 


. (23<J-2 


1(1) 


( 8% ).;■■■ 


3. 


Meetings helpful in considering 


future? 








Yes 








No 




5(9) (82%) 


4 3 


2 

* 


; 1(2) 


(1S%) - 


■4. 


r My Expectations 


were : 










Hiah 






• 


Low^ 




5(7) (o4l) 


4(5) (46?o) 3 


2 • 


■ '1 




5 . 


Value of these 
Hicrh 


sessions : 






Low 




5 (5) (384) 


4(ii) (62%) 3 


2 


1 
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Most valuable asoect of seminars: exchange of new ideas and 
enthusiasm; discovery of usefulness of guide; clarification 
of next step. 



Least valuable aspect of semihars: too short; indefinite 
future. 



( 
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ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOPS SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 



YEAR TRKEE:^:'-'^ 



-The Arts For Learning J^drkshops were of f ered . af all AIE 
participating sites as"' an additional inservice activity. Nine 
sites ch9„9.e;-to have NCAH send an arts resource leader to their 
district to -'-conduct an individualized workshop. 

^^orkshop leaders were chosen by NCAH ba5ed on the specific 
interests and needs that were voiced by -'the site coordinators 
qo the NCAH project coordinator. For example, .one site feit 
that the teachers needed additional experience in using move- 
,ment to increase learning skills.. NCAH/^sked an experienced 
. workshop leader In the area *o£;^dance and movement to conduct 
the works.hop. The workshop leader and the ..site coordinator ■ 
then cont^Scted each other to determine the scop^ duration, '^" 
and specxfic activities for the workshop . . - 

The workshops were generally 2-4 .'hours in length. Activities 
varied from providing teachers' with additional experiences V 
. wi^th lessons from the ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE To suggesting 
. ways that the activities from ,thei Guide can be '^d^pted or; 
':e:<tended . ,-1^ ■ some cases , workshop ' leaders^ led ■demonstrations 
with children and then involved'" tjie-, teachers in/the experiences 

Dr. Larry 'Riccio evaluated these workshops. His synthesis of 
the evaluation of the individual workshop sessions follows. 
The evaluation of the workshops by individual site can be found 
in the Appendix. 



S5e 
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This report is divided into 6 sections: Goals and Objectives, 
Participants, Evaluation- Procedure , General Findings, Recommen- 
dations and Sujnmary Evaluation. 

Goals and Objectives : The overall goal of the workshops was to 
provide inservice training for Arts In Education (AIE) teachers 
on a voluntary ' basis . The workshops were structured to accom- 
plish this goal through a variety of the following objectives: 

Provide, teacher^ with specific arts, activities which teach 
basis skills. \ ' 

Provide additional experiences in movement and dance to *- 
increase familiarity and comfort 'in classroom utilization. 

Provide technical assistance in using curricular materials 
from THE ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE. 

Assist teachers with methods for adapting arts activities 
to meet the needs of severely handicapped students./ 

Extend/'-adapt activities in THE ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE.. 

ParticipiVits : One /hundred twelve •(112 )» AIS teachers participated 
in the. ,w9-'^'<shops on a voluntary basis . 



- . Conference Agenda : The half day workshops were organised for inter- 
/''."^ceion and communication amqng participants. Workshops stresse'd 
experiential activities in a variety of the arts. 

Eva lug t ion Procedure i, Participants at each workshop completed an 
Arts For Learning Workshop Evaluation form prior , to departure from' 
the workshop site. The purpose of this evaluation was to provide 
feedback to the NCAH staff regarding accomplishment of objectives, 
relevance of materials and topics and organization and presentation 
of activities. ' ^ .. 

. Genera 1 Findings 

Participants' responses for all eight of the nine workshops 
indicated that these training sessions were highly successful in 
meeting the stated goals and objectives. Participants (846) stated 
that: the conferencjes had indeed assisted in raising their level of 
comfort' in the use of the arts in the classroom, and had developed 
skills and new ideas for all who had attended. 

Only one workshop appeared to miss its mark; Litzsinger School, 
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St. Louis, Missouri. 'Participants at this training ses^on ''f elt 
that the content and focus of the workshop was not quite- ^appro- 
priate to their typical student population. In spite of -this. -. 
possibly miscoramunication of need, respondents ^found other- com- 
ponents of the program (organization, presentation, int.eractio.n , 
etc.) enjoyable and . interesting . ■ 

ed,' accord- 

in creating a high degree of J.nteraction and comiuunica tac|!^" among- . 
its participants (84%). Overall, 93% considered th^e: wo.|:-k;^h^ 
a valuable to highly valuable experience. " • 

Recor?..T.endations : Considering the success, of these' workshq©^*^ ^ 
NC.nH should continue in their e-ffo3?^s to provide additional' *.'. * • 
quality inservice training of .thiaj nature. , . ^ _ " 

Representative participant comments address the need to present" 
this type of inservice ■' training early in the school year , witlv \ j,^.: 
additional reinforcement in the spring. .^"S^^---^ 

Further, participants requested additional written/handout mater- 
ials be providedv ' to solidify rvew concepts introduced • It wa^ also 
suggested that NCAH attempt to include a greater number of teachers 
in the activitie's, and that sessions, be extended. Participants 
should, additionally be forwarned of ^appropriate dress to maximize 
active participation . . ^ 



Surrjnary Evaluation : Tne Suif^Juary Synthesis fi^^luation Report 'follows 



258 
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Syn thesis . Summary Evaluation 

0 

Ntne Arts For Learning Workshops 
May "6 - June 20., 1979 . • 



Enjoyable 

• Use fur 

UnusuaJ. 

Orga^nized 
• . Relevant 
f Clear 

Valuable 

Easy 

Like 

Meaningf ull 
Successful 
Relaxed 
- Interesting 



.83 

71 
2 
84 
69 
77 
73 
44 
87 
76 
81 
13 
90 



18 
24 

15 ; 
24 
23 
23 

19 

.20 
, 23 

^:'20 

14 



'5 
11 

'4 
8 
9 

^6 
13 
2 
6 
4 
4 
4 



3 
2 

9 
2 
5 
3- 
'7 
29 
2 
4 

6 
6 

4'. 



1 
15 
5 

. 3 



4 

1 
1 



3. 

n 

23 



2 
1 
1 



63 
2 



Not Enjoyable 

Useless 

Ordinary 

Disorganized 

Irrelevant 

Vague 

'Worthless. " 
Difficult 
Dislike 
Meaningless 
Unsuccessful 
Tensec * 
Boring 



Organization and presentation 
Interaction and communication 
Length 

Skills and nev; ideas 
Comfort in use of arts 



Excellent 

83 

63 

38 

60 

53 



Good 

26^. 

32 

38 

34 

41 



Adequate 
3 

13 . 
21 
14 
15 



Inadeauat 
:0 
3 
12- 
'4 



Changes and CQmments 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



More chance for discuss ion and verbal explanation 

Handouts^ and written information needed 

Workshop- should be given at beginning of school year 

Friday afterno'on workshop bad - pick a better time 

Invite,, more people 

More activities, varied art media 

Leaders warmth- and talent a great asset 

Forvarn people so they can wear suitable clothes 



ERlCo 



Overall Rating 

Highly valuable 
Valuable 



'A 

little" value 



79 
30 
2 
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IXd?- StJMMARY, CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



ERIC 



SUiMMARY 



•The A^.ts in Education pro ject took place over'.a'^three 
year span of time, a time during which a wealth of informa- 
tion was collected, new learning about the use of arts in" > 
the education of handicapped children was acquired and addi- 
tional questions were raised regarding the development of 
arts programs and research into their effectiveness with 
handicapped- chxiji^en • • ' • •^ 

^ . ' ■ 

Conclusion ^ ■ 

• Results from the PIATjf da indicate that 

students using an arts infused curriculum 
make academic gains, ? During the Project *s 
first year, the analysis of c/ovariance re- 
vealed increases in total test scores for 
the experimental group at the ,05 level of 
significance. While JLhe analysis of covariance 
during the second year didn't demonstrate any 
significant gains for the experimental group, 
a norm referenced approach indicated that stu- 
dents did make consistent yet small gains in 
academic performance. 



• Data collected from non standardized in- 
struments support the FIAT results. Measure- 
ments designed for this pro ject to assess 
teachers' perceptions of basic learning skill 
development and aesthetic growth in their 
students were positive, 

• It must be acknowledged that the Project by 
its design and procedures " was measuring the 
impact of an intervention that was still in 
its formative stages. The , developmental na- 
ture of the project may have impacted the test 
results, 

• It is possible that a mismatch of groups 
during the second year occured and accounts for 
the discrepancy in FIAT pre and post test scores 
pf the experimental and control groups, 

• We can. conclude that while significantly 
large gains in PIAT scores were not^made by 
the experimental groups in the second year 
of the project, they had less regression in 
academic performance than might have occured 
without the arts infused intervention. 
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• Evaluations of the Arts for Learning Guide 
'and Model by Project teachers, administrators 

and university personnel indicate that they 

• found it to be comprehensive , well organized 
^ '. '» ■ . and presented in a utilitarian format. Uni- 
versity respondants stated they would be will^ 

• ing to use the Guide as a tool in teacher train^ 

ing. Data from Project teachers suggest that 
the activities in the Guide are not sufficient- 
ly diverse or appropriate fbr the many lev-fels 
of student functioning in their classes . Given 
that the population'^using the Guidf cons^isted 
of students who were severely and profoundly 
handicapped, deaf and blind itk addition to 
mild and moderately mentally handicapped'^' and 
motional ly ^ disturbed , it is to be expected 

• that these activities would not be consistent 
with all the needs of all tife children. Project 
teachers were encouraged to develop their own 
activities and suggest modifications of the 
activities . 

Data from the Pro jec^ teachers indicate that 
- , they perceived the arts activities as having 

the most impact on awareness and imitation 
aesthetic levels and the least impact on 
critical judgment. Administrators perceived 
visual arts as •being most used for developing 
basic learning skills and music for develop- 
ing aesthetic growth. 

Recommendations ' 

• ,The concerns mentioned regarding the use of the 

• PI AT in this pro ject leads to the recommendation 
that an appropriate instrument for measuring the 
impact of an arts j.nfused curriculum on academic 
skill development be designed. In addition a 

. ' . tool for measuring aesthetic development needs to be 

developed . ^ 

• Alternative research designs to measure the 
impact of the fina*l Arts for Learning Model 
and Guide in the development of basic learn ing 
abilities.'-and aesthetic growth need to be con^ 
sidered. 

• Research de sign for future pro ject s of this 
nature should allow for a longer period of 

» testing and inbiirvent ion time and consider 

a process oriented approach which allows for 
ongoing evaluation. Oi-*^ 

ERLC <2i9< 
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Further research needs to include a training 
component which addresses teachers' lack of use 
of cr iti^l j udgment activities and drama and 
dance art forms. 

A paper based on results of this project and 
other relevant projects whdch focuses on 
implications for further research in arts for 
the hanc3Acapped should be written. This paper 
should be used as a basis for a working con- 
ifer ence on r^ search in special education and 
^ the arts; attended by theorists, researchers 
and practitioners . Goals , objectives and 
^Iwrategies for future research should be 
considered. 

•5 

A research project which involves selected 
university faculty to use the Arts for Learning 
^Model and Guide as a tool in pre service teacher- 
training needs to be developed , This design 
should measure whether using this tool at the 
university level in preservice education re- 
^. suits in more frequent use of the arts by 
' these students when they become teachers . 

A research pro ject which investigates the 
use of the arts in the education of handicapped 
children as an effective intervention strategy 
to prevent or ameliorate teacher burnout is 
needed . I f the assumption that teacher burnout 
is partly due to thfe absence^.of opportunities for 
creativity , the arts could mean revifalization . 

A curriculum specialist should revise and refine 
the Guide 'using results from the year three dat^ 
an<S knowledge gained from the overall pro j#ct . 
Consideration should be given to using lesson 
■ modifications and additions submitted by year 
three pj^o ject teachers; analyzing activities 
using spec ij^ic criteria from year three -^^Eorms ; 
and adapting or diversifying activities ^to meet 
various levels .of hand*i r;=»nn-i nq conditions. 

► Additional :J<search needs to be done focusing 
on the* need for specific adapt^ation of arts 
activities to meet the needs'^ of children with 
sensory ynpairments , orthopedic :^*mp airmen ts** 
and learning ^i^ficits using the information 
gathered in the Project and carding it a fur-#*.. 
ther step. * 
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Peabody Individual Achievement ' Test 
Test Materials , The ?IAT test materials include the following: 

1. Two volumes of test plates which are labelled below, that 

contain the demonstration and training , exercises and test items, 

plus most of the instructions for the administration of the five 
subtests: 

Volume I 

Subtest 1: Mathematics 
Subtest 2: Reading Recognition 



Volume II 

Subtest 3 

Subtest 4 

S'l^btest 5 



Read ing Comprehens ion 
Spell ing 

General .Information 



2. A packe^t of Individual Record Booklets , Besides providing 
space for recording and scoring responses to each of the five sub^ 
tests, each booklet includes a profile. The stimulus materials to 
be read by the examiner in administering the Spelling subtest will 
also be found in the booklet. 

3. ^ v Manual , (A Training Tape is also available from the Publish- 
er as an optional item. It provides a guide to accepted pronunci- 
ations of words used in the Reading. Recognition and Spelling sub- 
tests,) 

The PIAT test materials are contained in two Easel-Kits'^- - one 
for- each of the vplumes of plates. . In addition to ; containing the 
demonstration and training exercises and the test ite,ms for all 
five subtests, the Individual Record Booklets and the Manual <^ 



mly 



stored in pockets on the Easel-Kit covers. These Easel-Kits 
be placed easily in fees t-administration position by' following the 
i.'^scr ucticns found in them. 

These Easel-Kit volumes have two advantages. First, the stimulus 
materials for the subject are presented to him at eye level. Sec- 
ond, in Volume I, •'the easel arrangement shields from the subject 
the examiner's instructions which are on the opposite side of the 
easel. Thus, the response plate for an item is exposed to the 
subject on one. side, while the examiner can see- both sides, the 
instructions and the subject;* s response plate-a necessity when the 
subject uses a pcinti.-:g response. The size of print and spacing 
of the words for the instructions were designed for maximum read- 
ability-when viewed at an angle. 

The two volumes are arranged somewhat * differently . In Volume I, 
the Mathemacics subtest is located at the front of. the book of 
plates and Reading Recognition is at the back. In Volume-II, each 
of the Readinq Comor ehens ion items •recj'uires that two sheets be 
presented to the subject but pages are not needed for ins tr uct-ions 
after "the Cemcnst r a t ion and Training Exercises. • Thus, this sub- 
tesw extends from' the front to the bacj^, using one side of the 
easel only. , The reverse sides present' the response materials on 
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the Spelling subtest and the materials t'o be read by the examiner 
on the General Information subtest.- €t was to condense the PIAT 
materials into two comparable vcJlames that the stimulus materials 
for the Soelling subtest, which are to be read by the examiner, 
•were placed in the Individual Record Booklet - The questions asked 
bv the examiner in the' General Information subtest are printed in 
the .orientation of a standard textbook. Since the subject res^ 
conds*"Orally r the easel .feature is not needed. and furthermore, the 
Reading Cora'prehensipin materials on the reverse side -of the page 
would be distracting" if 'the easel were used. When this subtest is 
given, Volume II can , simply, be held as any textbook would be or 
Volume I c;an be se t'^ up .>as an easel and used to support Volume II . 

Qualifications of the'> Examiner . ^^rhile no f o rmal. ' t ra ining is re- 
qui::ed to administer ,the PIAT, it is important' that Certain pre- 
requisites, be met. The detailed administration • anc^ scoring in- 
structions outlined below should be studied thoroughly' by persons 
preparing to administer the test for the first time. '(E^xp^^r i^ilced # 
examiners should also review these from time to time so a? to in- 
sure the continued use of appropriate technique^. ) For the norms 
to be aporooriate, it is .crucial that all of these instructions be 
followed" orecisely. It is also imperative that the examiner be ' 
completely familiar with all of the test materials and ^imper active 
that "^the ^ examiner be- completely familiar with all of^ the 'test 
materials and the appropriate -procedures for handling them,^ 
Furthermore, the examiner, must practice giving the instrument 
crior to its use as la standardized measure. If the examiner is 
able to establish rapport with his subject so . as to elicit an 
optimal performance and if he follows precisely the directions, he 
should be aible to: obtain meaningful results with the PIAT. 

Since no formal training is needed to administer the ?IAT,^^a bA:ad 
ranee of orofessionals in social service (if no t t^hnicians who 
are^ taught ■ to give and score the PIAT accord.iriji^ISi;^^ 
should be able ^to administer the test accur atel/?-*-|^;%6;1^ 
of the PIAT standardization examiners had no ior^^±*:)^vchometric 
training. Thus, when accurate numerical ^alue^^tytc^^lll^s are re- 
quired, a variety of para-educational pr o f ess iOTM^. 
as, technicians, if carefully selected, traine^;-: aq;<3A^ 
should be 'as effective as educators in g iv in4,■'.t:l>e'^• 
However, if clinical insights into the educa tw^4^,^^ 
the subject are needed, th^n experienced ^^^(^"^m^ should be 
better able to discern significant response pst Ij^b^l^than technic 
cians or pro fessional per sons from the other dis^MpTines. 

Time Requirements . The PIAT ^is an unt iA.ed , powe r .^.jfest •and not a 
speed test , fhiTs the subject should no^jbe hurried unduly. He 
should be given time, j^^Jjjft.ug h not unlimited .^time,iyto work at his 
answer*. If the subject "Appears ■ to> be engaged productively in^ 
" solving J^^he problem, let him complete his- . thought However 
qenera^^ after about 30 seconds on a^mather?t)at ics i tern and l. 
second^ gn the othe r ' subtes t items, he should /oe encouraged to^ 
make a choice or'give an answer. In. this way, only 30 .to '40 min- 
utes ara usuaLly ^ required tb administer anfi score the complete 



Presentation of the Subtests . The fi'im subtes^^i^'-'pf the 

?IAT are to be given in the order in which tShey ar e/^^uipbe red • 
Mathematics' is placed first because it requires'no reat^M^^^;* writ- 
ing or oral, response and is interesting for most su6.j^»j^|ris , thus 
making it. a good rapport establisher - The two re^d^^^^tf- subtest^^ 
are positioned second and third because of their cri'tical import- 
ance. Therefore, they are giv^n while^ the sub j ect^;>^is maximally 
attentive.. Reading Recognition precedes Read ing, 
because word attack skills are^ usually considered /ai^pr ecursor to 
getting meaning from sentences in print- Thus^.^-^Kie subject^ s 
score on the former ^tetermines whether the latter "^^^ oc^' will not 
be given, and, i^s/so , from' what starting point,^'^^ Spelling is 
administered after the reading subtests as a re'«f^te since it 
places relatively little pressure on the subj ect ^X^.that the task 
is a simple recognition, multiple-choice one. with;iji^ly a pointing 
response required- Finally, the General Informj&t'S^n subtest is 



given because it has a question and answer format '^at which>5.ub- 

established. Another reason for placing the G^-^eral .Information 
subtest last is in anticipation that it will be-^tit^^ne' mo'^. of ten 



jects are usually most effective after maximuiiv^K^' tfippo^ t has'J^^tf^^ 

3 the G4*^era-1 .In form a tic 



omitted- While the •examiner may choose to omija^jw^^^^in gi^^ests, 
those administered should be given in the standa'ra o^er^jt^ca the 
test was standardized in that fashion. Thus, the 
most meaningful when this procedure, is follow^ef^ 
examines should be cautioned that omitting SAibtest' 
possibility of^ using the Total Test norms 





■HE TEACHER COMPETENCY INVENTORY/ARTS SURVEY FORM 



What Is your aacAgrcund in the Arts: 

I nave had classes 3r privita lesscnS'Mn: 
Art (painting, scul?tu^•, etc.) 
Crafts (•saving, scjlpfjrt, ets.) 
Art tducaticn .''^thods 
Oanc5 (creative, l:allet, etc) 
.Music (vocal ) 
Mu3lc ( instroMntal ) 
Music education Methods 
Orama 

CriQa Education .Matnods ' 

pil.u Making 

?»jppetry 

Creative Writing 



[ am personally intarestad in: 

Art (pointing, sculpc:re, etc.) 

Crafts Y^aving, pottary, etc.) 

Oance (creative, Pallet, etc.) 

Music (vocal ) 

.Music ( instrumental ) 

Cr^a 

riliU Making 
P'jcoetry 

Creative Writing 
Poetry „_ 

\ 40uld reel ccrfortadle in presenting :o 
a class a;c2erienc3S in: 

Art (painting, sculpture,- etc. ) 

Crafts (>e^ving, pottary, etc.) 

Oanca (creative, ballet, etc.) 

.Music (vocal ) 

Music ( instrunrental ) 

■ Or una 

riirn Making 

P'jDcetry 

Creaci /a Wri ting 

Pcetr/ 



rotal ^aol !es; 



/ 



Little 

Verv> - , Modericelv cr no 



2G9 



1 . 



z. 



i ' ' 

Hc3\* :7iany pupils ar* l^ert in your schcal district? 

' 2,GCQ QP .Twrs ) ■ . ■ ' . 

£00 CO 1,999 ) 

\ r^wer t,nan 500 . 

•Mo dns>«r ) 

•^hat grade level do ycu taaci? (If mr^ than one, c.^.eck t.he one to -hicJi ycu <levot3 
inost time.) 

elernentiry (grades :<-o) 
^, sacsndary (grades 7-1 2} 

^^^^ vocational - post h1gn school 

Title [ coor^inatar 
Counseling) 

Testing ) Ccordlnatcr ^. 
Orjg Scuc- ) 
No answer 

Oo ycu ^hinit it is imoortant to use ^the Arts" as an intagral part your tsacr.ing? 

Yes • . 

'Ho 

-not .:nicn use fcr '"arV in r«qort1ng scientific •I'indings 
(ansv*er«d •No) 

-<;ue5tion £0 iDroad :t is .-neaningless 
-only v^hen ft Is susolerrencary , >^itii a.xc23tian zi novels, 
poetry, creative '^ritin^ In language arts «nicn should ie 
intagrared (ans'^rsd No) 

^ -^ioqtenantary, not intagral 

' Mo ans*.«er 

?1aasa :,tedc telo>< -^nether ycu have nad classes, privata lassans, insarvica hct^. 
or atr.er ajccerlencas in 'the Arts". 



Collage 
CVissas 



Private 
Las sons 



Ot.^.er 
Ltcer , 



Art f^r^v^inq. ?a1ntinq. .^culotur;^ 



■^rt^ caucat:Qn_><ecncGS 



janca icr^atv/«. oat t-ac. ate. ; 



.'^ov«»!Tsnc icucacrcn .'^ecncQS 



'-'usic' I vccai I 



>*us:c M nstr*:cenca I ) 



."^usic icucat'.cn /ecr^ocs 



•jrinia 



Crijna :cucation "ecncos 



r 1 i 



.lax T no . "^otccr^gnv 



>'jccetr*/ 



Cr«at:'/e -^rtt^na 



No iflS-^r 
:icne 



only :raoarit:cn in my rf tresa ^-^as 
scnool area in collage classes. 



•en 



r:ursary 



. 



Hoz iz ail- i 



• Very .1, '^ocsra^aly | S1:gncly 



Art (drvftinQ, saintina. ' scu 1 a.tur; 1 



Panes 'Cr^a'"*'/*. .sai'eo 



Ho ins'*«p 

-^ouU zzich ."tcne t^.esa In 



•not ?p«3ar5cl 

-irr« Isvaht -iy sua J set. 



5. ' Cf ycu ir? aji EL2ir<TA;iY taacner, qlai^a cnedc tne suojacts ycu taacl and :h*n 'ndi- 
czta, :y oiina ioor':or-:ata lat-:ar (r,0,S,.*<), nsw' fr*quant:ly you asa eacn . -J^e 
foras of Arts'* in taaciing suojecz5, • 



I Taaci 


r « rrs^ently 
SuoiectsI . Art, ^ 


0 « Occasi anally 
Movcrnant | - . .Music , 


S«3lda 
3rH3!a 




<a'/ar 

Gtner 




Linquage 
Arts 


> , ' ?l- 








-G- .N- 








r» " 


3"" 






. r« S-" ! r« 5-" 




Sc'ianca 


r- 


.-- J- 




G^ 


>« • s« 






Social 
Stud: as 




c«. - > 


0* 


G=« . 




> 




?.£. 


-« 


0. 




G- 


G'* .M- 








r« S- 
0- > 


. 0- :i« . 


?• s- 


G« 


G« iM- 


; G* 




Art 


s- 


0- ii^ 




G* 


G« 1 0^ . 






Q« ' 






G- , .N- 





dees .^Gt isoly 

I ^jn str-fctiy i (-•ad*nf taacnar 
[ :aiCT near1ng-i:Txairad cnlldran 



• i do not taacM art, t:us1c, 
?tav« scad it rsts^ •in* V* ru*; 



. -re 
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7* * If you irt a SZCCNOAi^Y :adcner, pUisa cnec.< -ne suDject'(s] yau t^acn znd tJ:en in- 
ilcata, Dy -using tne aoopcoplata Tettar (r,O.S,:i) new froQuencly ycu usa aacn or 
forms if ^tne Arts'* in taacning ^.:he suc:ect(3). 



r • Frequently 



Q « Occasionally 



3 • ^elccm 



H • Never 





Suojectsj 


. Art 1 


Movenient 1 


Music 1 


Or^ma | 


Poetry | 


Qt.ler 




Langudge 




r» 3- 


F- 3- 1 


3- 


F« 3- 


F« 3» 








r« 3- 


r« 3-; 


F« 3» i 


F« 3- 


F« 3* 




Sdenca 


r» S- 




F' 3- . 

0* M» ; 


F« 3- 


F« S-"' 
0* N* 


F« 3- 




Social 
S tudi 8S 




r« 3- 


F- S- 


F« S» 


F« 3- 


F« 3» 


•■ 


Foreign 
Langs . 


3-» 


r« 3- 


F- 3- 




0*. ■ 


r F« 3* 






a- 


F- 


F« 3- 

a- ■ 


F« 3- 

Q« Ma 


F* 3- 
0- N» 


F«< 

a- 




Voc. 

Subjects 


a» . 


F- 3- 

a- 


F« 3- 


F. 3- 
a* N" 


F« 3- 

Q» M« - 


.r- 3-^ 




.Music 


0- 


' F« 3- 


F« 3^ 


. F» 3- 


F- 
0- 


F« 3- 

0- " :<» 




■Art 




F- 3- 


F* 3-" 

■ 


1 F» 3- 

1 Q» 


1 F« 3^ 


1 3- 


$ 


Qt.^cr 


3^ 


F« 3- • 


F» 3^ 


F« *3»" \i 3- * 
0- I 0^ N» 


1 F- 3- 
1 0- M» 



,Mo Ans'.««r 
^ces not apply 



I am strictly 



3. 3y intagriting 



1 raiding ■ taac":er 
consider "t.^e Arts" :c ze: 



"t-le Arts'* /inta cUssrcon taacnitig, I 

knowltidce/slcms 

original axsrassloh 

anorsciaticn/valua, - 

all of acQve - 

iQn*z know 

no ^i\sr^^r 

-an ■Intsgratioftwiwh living . . 

• I usa it as a v^nlcle to scce other tiian oojactive in Social 
(a.g., rale-olaying'^ta s^nse'-^e axseri^enca cf a -nernoer of a 
group ) . ■ 

-dll. very i::iacrtant in !ntagr»ting ^nicn :s aasy :s do. • 
-'axoqsur*** j^ould :e 2 be'ztar ^ort fzr 'tnat I :ry Z2 -o.. 
-for personal anjoyrwi^c 



Stueies 
oressuri 




xould like -Rcr* nelp in tie roVlowing: 



Yes 



MO 



Art (drawing, aaincina. sculotur^) 





: 






















Puces tir/ 




Pcstrv , ■ - ' ■ 



not iooJiciDla ji ' V " ->^.^ " ' 

piSSing levies . " , 

iiT:aTainentac:on ints icicamic irsas * 
•^•ner; is Cime? - .'^ ■ 
no irr.i»«r 

-[ io r.QZ beltav* ""tie Arts" con ie usad in vociCicna! scucii-Jcn, 

-C, '^ould Tike ngn^ -^S-^ ^'"^ foUo'^ing, ■ ' ; . 

-(.Tiusic ( instrur^n-iai ; j — :J:esa ' dr*'.'dvai 1 iala aut I cin ' t- maica a carry- 

over* t3 t.ne cla^srccn, - ' ' 



-(crzfts (>«avir:g, jot-:ary) 



fadl :tias ars ;ccr. 



lat '<ind qf halo da ycu ne^d? (C«':ed« all :nat assly. 



"\*:e Ar-3'' tn'o sus 



:Tiat2fr1al3 
in-iarvics 
peocla r5SGurt2S. 
tcol s/ecu^coan:: 
tacnniques tt rastaring a 
strataclas for incrr^oracing 
.■nui t'icui rural inour 
acniTniszrai;va succcr: 

rslaasad zio^ \' " ^ 

no ins*^r " . 

not anpl icaiU . . ^ 

no nelp ne-dad • * ' 

spacs - ; . ' , V . . ^ , ^ 

^.■nental . . ' • . 

'.:ior5 hours in a day * 
al'^a'ys .wnay ■ - \ ' '■ 

hard :a c^eta >#1th sa'orts. cri'antad adnini stradcn l^d ^^prjs zri 
ccnnunity 7. ^ • . 

ralaasa :?«'''<ould ca aica ■. • . a 



Good 



rein I lie 
(Vit)iuan-llke) 

Ijcjlit 

plt'Ly 

• v.. 

null 

(lloL active) 
Otijanlzed 

r 

U(jly 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

_ .' . _ . ^ - , 




Bad 

Masculine 
(Maa-like) 

Heavy 

Clean » 



V/eak 
r Sharp 

^ Active 

Disorganized 

■ } 

Good looking' 



ma, mmm 



Kind 

Good 

Feiiilnirie 
(Womaa-Uke) 

Soft 

Sliarp 
Light 



Active 



Weak 



Clean 



Goodlooklng 
Orqanlzed 
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iiAsic Mills 



TiiFAiiK, mmm dhamatics 



Good look I HQ 
Fdat 

Soft 

Passive 
(NoL dcLlve) 

Dl^orcjanlzetl 

lleavy 
1)1 rLy 
Kiri<l 

Peinlnlne 
(Woman- like) 



U(jly 
Slow 
Hard 

ActlveV 

Organized 

Strong 

Dull 

Light 

Clean 

Cruel 

Masculine 
(Man-like) 



Had 



Good 
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TlltAltK, CIIEATIVC DRAMATICS 



Good looking 



Past 



Soft 

Passive 
(Not actlvei 



DltiorcjaiUzed 
Weak 



Sharp 
Heavy 
Dirty 



Klmi 

Pemlnlne 

( Woman- like ) 

Had 



r 



Ugly 

Slow 

Hard. 

Active 

Organized 

StrOjOg 

Dull 

Light 

Clean 

Cruel 

Masculine 
(Man-like) 

Good 
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Cruel 

Active 

lUrly 

rem 1 nine 

( Woiudn-i Ike ) 

Dull 

I'dat: 

(JoofJ 

Heavy 

U(jly 

Strong 



• * 



— j_ 



S1U0CNT GIIOWTII, ACIIItVCMl'NT. ACCOIlPLISlftlMiT TIIIIOIJGII TlIC AKTS 

■J 



JiuscuUne 
(Man-1 Ike) 

Acl i ve 

Cruel 

S \ 

Weak 

Ihjly 
Dul I 



Soft 



Dlrl.y 



Dlsordaril^ecl 



I'eiiiliUne 

( Woman- 1 ike) 

Passive 
(Not active) 




Cleah 



br^qanlze(i 



Good 

Organized 
Active 
Clean 
Hard' 



'-'ttdscullne 
(Manlike) 



Llqhl: 



Kind 



Sharp ' ^ 

■i ; 

Goodjipokiny 



r ■ 



7Stronq 



ilow 



iri-s[iivicE THAKiiria 



1^. 



V 



iN-S[llVIC[ TKAlNINli 



Organ! z.e(J 
.Active 
Clean 
Hard 

I 

Maiicullne 
(Man-Ilk^) 

4 . 



• ShaiJ) 



mc 



Had 



Disorganized 

Passive 
(Not active) 



Dirty 

Soft 

I'eminine 
(Woinan-lik&j 

Heavy 

Cruel 

Dull 

Ugly 

Weak 

Fast 



LLAKtlllia 



Organized 
Slow 
Stioiuj 

Clean 
llarU 

Kind 

Paaiilve 
iiiol active) 

Had 

KemJnlne 
(Woiiian-1 Jke) 

Heavy 



m 



> 

ull 




Disoroinlzed 

Past 



Weak ^ 

Ooodlooking 

Dirty 

Soft 

Cruel 

Active 

Good 



Masculine 
(Man-like) 



Litjht 
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4 , 



(I 



TLACIIING 



GooU 

Ac live 

reiulnlne 
(Woiiian~llk<^ ) 

Ihjly 

Heavy 

Dull, 

Hard 



nisoryanlzed 
Dirty 
Cruel 
Weak . 
* Fast 



4 ^ 



nad 

Paaaive 
(Not active) 



Masculine 
imn-llke) 

Good looking 

*Ught 

Sharp 

Soft 

Organized 

Clean 

Kind 

Strong 

Slow 
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m 



Tllllias SlUDLNTS LIKE TO 00 ULST' 



ijeavy 

Uyly 
S trontj 

Active 

Mascul Ine 
(Man-like) 

Orgclnl^e^^ 

DuU 

DlrLy 

Kind 



» 



Soft 
Good 

Good poking 
Weak 

Fas t 

l^aaalVe 
(Not active) 

Feminine 
(Woman-like) 

IJlsor(janized 

Sharp 

Clean 

Cruel 



SlUntHTS Li:AIINlHa DASIC SKILLS TIIIIOUGII Tlli: AIITS 



Kliul 



GootUookliKj 
l)i soicjanl/zecl 
Active 
JJof t 

Clean 

lltidvy 

[Masculine 
j(Man-lJke) 

Had 



L Cruel 
I 



Slow 



Ugly 



Otganlised 

Passive 
(Not active) 



Hard 

null • 

Strong 

Dirty 

Light 

Feminine 
(Woman- like) 

Good ' 



SIUDtNT GKflUril. ACIIItVOiCilT, ACCOMPLI SI IMF NT 



Ihjly ' 
Hard 
Kind 
Sharp 

Ditiorcjartized 
Weak 



Slow 



Feminine 
; (Woiriaik-llke ) 

^ {\iot active) 



Goodlc^oklnig 



Soft 



CrueL 
null 

Organized 
Strong 
Light 
Fast 

Masculine 
(Man-like) 

, Active 



1)1 rty^ 



Clean 



/ 



TIIIN(iS I LIKi: TO DO lltSi 



;Stt-o'n(j 

J*. ■ 

Onjanlzecl 
Dul l ; 
Cruel 
Soft . 
GooUlooklmj 
Good 
Clean 
Active 



Masculine 
(Man-like) 



1 • 



• -. 



Weak 



DlsorganizeU* 

Sharp 

Kind 

Hard . : 
- Ugly 
Bad 



Dirty 

Passive 
ytNot active) 



Peininine' 
(Woman- like) 



Fast 



Slow 



siimiiiis iiAKiniKi iiAsit sKiii.s iiii^(xjr,ii iiirMis 



(iooiH ooK I lUj 

f 

Van a 1 ve 
(Ni)L acllve) 

I 

1)1 liorijdiUzed 

lihdtj) 

Heavy 
Dirty 
Kliul 

reiiilulne 

( W« jiiuin- like) 

U<ui 



.U.jly 
Slow 

Active 

Organ 1 zed 

Stroncj 

. Dull 

Llfjht 

Clean 

Cruel 

Masculine 
(Man-like) 

Good 
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W is V7eak 
A =v Av.er age 
S > c strong 
VS ==' Very. Strong 



Teacher 
Location 



. CHECKLIST FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS " ' ■ " 

. • , * • . ' ARTISTIC GROWTH IN -CHILDREN" 

Use attached' definitions to, make check- marks that show your child's 
level. - V • ^ . 



artistic 



^ I. 

"VLSUAL ART ' 






W 


JUNE 
A 


s 


VS 


AwaTeqess 














Imitation . ' - : - 


J) 










Self Initiation 




• 








- 


^ill development 


\ • 








- 




xVitical Judg,emfent 














- 

MUSIC 


- 


vw 


' w. 


. A 


S 




Awareness 














'Imitation ^ 














Self IniTtiation 




* 










Skill Development' 














Critical Judgement 














DRAMA 






w 


A 


s 


V5 


Awareness 












■ 


Imitation 














Self Initiation 














Skill Development 














Critical Judgement 














DANCE , / 






w • 


^ 

A 


s 


VS 


Awareness 














Imitation 














Self Initiation " '\ 












Skill Development, ,\ 












Critical Judgement 















t 



. DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR PROJECT AIE 



1. 


Child's Name 


,2. Code fr ^ ' * ' [ .' ■ 


3- 


* 

Location 


4. . Teacher's Name 'v> ; 


5. 


Programmatic Designation ^ 


6. 'Chronological Age 


7 . 


Mental Age 


8 - Sex • ' i 


9j 


I.Q. 'Score ' Test Used 


10- Days in Project - \ 


11. 


Withdrawal Date 




12. 


Description of Physical, >fental, 
Or Sens(5ry Deficit 


* ■■ ■ *l •' 
Emol-ional.7 ' • ' ' 

«■ f r ■■ ^ . • 
• f ' . • 






■ K • : [ '■ > 




I - . 

'. ■ ' 0 


^ • / . 








13. 


^Checklist .returned by parent?' 


■ ^ ■ '■ ■ ; 

— ■ r • . ' ■/ 




completed by teacher? 




14. 


Piat Test Results 


, ^ ■ •;■ 




Pre 

Examiner: 


Post 




Week' of 



School 



TEACHER '.S LOG' 



learning 
Activity . 


, ' Page 


Rating, 
Highly Not 
Useful Useful' Useful ■ 


Additions, Corrections, Improveiiienl 


* , ( • 










IP 


, ' 1 

1 


- 








1 ' . , 

* 1 














■ : 1 










— L__ 


1 






1 




^ — % — - 

\ 




k 

■ 








i \ ' 












^"^v" — ^ — ~ — ~ 

'1 ■ , 

I 








\ 
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MASTER Teachers 



iMase fill in the izif ormation below and return to: 




FORiM 1 



'THE ^fATIONALo COr^kMITTEE; ARTS FOR THE HANDICASPED 
• . ARTS* IN EDUCATION PROJECT 



The .National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped 
1^ 1701, K Street, N.W. Suite 8.01 ' 
Washington, D.C/"20j309 x . 



Du^: \With Week 1 Act^ity Evaluations , 
1 . ' Name-^ ■ * ^ • 



2. School : (Address) 



(^one) 



• 3. Number 'pf s^tmdehts in the- participating- school ( a^^ " 
(If mo^e than 1 'school, list TOTAL 

^ . , ' r • > . 

4'. Number o^;, handicL^pped students i-ri the participating school(s)' :. 

5. -Types of s^tudents ' handicapping conditions: 6^ 



Types and number of prof ess^jji^nal sta^f: 

^_^_Special '.Education jF^achers ... % 

Regular Education Teach^r^ ' ^ 

Arts Education Teachers 

;_Resourae Teachers . ' ■ \ 

^Other (Specify^)' ' , . 

\ ^' ' ■ ' ' - r • . 

List the types of s^ervices^a^ilable to the handicapped children 

in the schp,ol(s) \ • ' -a V* ^ • 



8. The school(s) is lo^at^d in an area which is primarily (check) : 



ERIC 



Urban ^ 
^Rurar Y 
Suburbaii- 



♦ , y\:-' ^ 

What is't'he population • Cadb'J.ts "ar^d children)' of the tomrnuni ty/area' 

in which the scho^ql (^.)^--i& l'^cated':__; - >v / • 

. ' •. ■■■■■-^ ' - . • , 



\ 



\ 



''^94 



:3 



• .. . ■ . FORM # 2 ■ ' 

\ . ^ ^ ' DUE: With Week ^ 

- ^ i . ■ ' ' * Activi ty . . 

Evaluations 

. - THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ARTS FOR THE • HANDICAPPED ■ ■ 



•ARTS IN EDUCATION PROJECT 
FIELd TESy SITE TSAC^-ERS 

PLEASE FILL IN/THE INFORT-IATION BELOW: 
1. Name: 



School: . - / y '. Phone.: 

» • Address: - * * • « 



2- Age:; _^ 3., Sex: ( ) - Male ( ), Female 



4. Professi&nal Experience (Circle the position you currently 

hold and indicate the .number of years you- have ' held the position) 

( 1 Special Education Teacher ' >\ 

( Regular Classroom Teacher * " 

( ) Arts Education Teacher (Specif'y: , ') • 

( ) Other (Describe: , ^\ i ) 

- ' ^ ~ ' . V . ~' ' ' \ ^ f 

'5.^ Educationi..( Check the^ items that apply to you) :> ' %^ ' 

' • • • ' .Major • V ' * 

( ) Bachelor *s degree " - - ; ' ■ 

(' ) Master \s degree ' ~ - ~ 

( ) Post Master's work. ^ ' ~ ' ; ' - 



&. Classroom Description (Self-contained, arts, integrated/ Stc.) 



Total Number of Students:- 



'Number of Disabled Students 
Types of Disabilities:. 



^ Ages of Students : 



'Number of Teachers/Aides in thie .Classroom: ^ 



What. is your ;background in the Arts? 

I have had classes' or private lessons in- 
Art (painting/ sculpture, etc:) 
Crafts (weaving, sculpture, etc.) 
Art Education Methods 
Dance • (creative,- ballet , etc.) . 
'/j'lusic (vocal) 
^ . Music (ins trilmental) • 
Music Education Methods 
Drama 

Drama Education Ilathcds 
Film Making ^. 
Puppetry^ 
Creative Writing 

Poet;ry • V ' ^ . 

Interior Design - ^ ' ^ 

Lanciscaping (flower arranging 
/ " ^ etc - ) 



. If 



> ' * . Ld ttle 

> ' ' . \ Very Moderately or No 

* ■ 

I am personally interested in: 

Art (painting, sculpture, etc.") 
•Crafts (weaving, pottery^' etcl) 
Dapce (creative , jDallet , etc . ) 
Music (vocal) " " \ •* 

Music (instrumental) 



/ 



ERjc . . ' , ■ y 



O f 2 



Drama • ^ y - 
Film Making 
Puppetry ^ 
Creative V/ri^ing 
Poetry ^ ^ 

\Interi6r Design 

^Landscaping 



.v.. ■ 



Very * - Moderately 



Little 
or r)o 



I would ♦ feel comfortable in presenting 
to a class experiences in: ' 

Art (painting/ sculpture, etc.) 
f^rafts (weaving J pottery^ etc.) \ 
Dance (creative, bal'let, etc.) 



^^Music (cocaT) 
^ Music (instrumental) 
' Drama 
Film Making 
Puppetry 

'Creative Writing 
Poetry ► 

» 

' Interiafr Design 
ifandscaping 
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FORM • S3 



THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE / ARTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
ARTS IN EDUCATION P^fejECT 




ADMINISTRATIVE LIAISON 



Flease w^rite your" name , school and today's date below. Then follow 
^the directions for each' of the three parts of this evaluation form. 
Due: By June 1, 1979, ^or upon completion of the project.' . '""X. 



Name of Evaluator: 



School 



Date: 



\ 



PART I 



Basic Teacher Involvement: ♦Use the following numerical scale 
to rate the teachers (as- a group)- who are involved in the AIE 
project with respect to their usage of art, music, dramaV 
theatre, and movement/dance in the development of the six 
basic learning abilities (g^rosjs motor development, sensory- 
motor integration, perceptual-motor integration, language 
development, conceptual, skills' development and ^social skills, 
development) , ^ 

1. Very low level of -Involvement 

2. Low level of involvement , / 

3. Average level of involvement' \ 

4. High Igvel of involvement ^ , 

5. Very hvLgh level of involvement ' ' ^ ' . 

Circle the appropriate number after each of the four subject 
..matter areas und^r each of the six'basic learning abilities. 

Teacher Involvement 
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A. Gross Motor Development - The larg-e 
rtjiuscles -are developed, and the child 
can use /them. for,^ctivity in: 

1 . Arts 

- 2. Movement/Dance 
- 3. Drama/Theatre 
' '-4 . -Music 

B. Sensory-Motor Integration — The child 
intefgrates fine and gross motor 
activi ties in : 

l,.Arts 

2. Movement/Dance 

3. Drama/Theatre 
• 4. Music. 

\ • « 

/ . 



Very . Ave- Very 

Low • Low rage High High 



1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



r 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



Teacher ^Involvement 



■C. Percejitual-Motor. Integration 

• The child uses audi tory , . visual \^ 
'and visual-motor skills in a 
..functional manner in: 



Very ^ Ave- , Very 

Low Lqv; rage High High 



Iv AI^ts ^ 1. 

2. Movement/Dance . ^ . . . 1 

3. Drama/Theatre . . 1 

4 . Mus ic • ' 1^ 

D. Language Development - At what level^ 
is the child currently functioning 

• in overall linguistic development in: 
» 

1 . Arts " V X ■ 1 

2. Movement/Dance 1 

3. Drama/Theatre - , ' . ' ' . . 1 
.4. Music 1 

E. Conceptual Skills Development - At 
what level is the 'child functioning 
in concept attainment and general 

V/- reasoning ability in: 

1 . Arts ' - ^ - -1 

2. Movement/Dangle- 1 

3. Drama/Theatre 1 

4 . Music , ' 1 

F. Social Skills Development - The. 
child demonstrates problem solving 
skills in a social - context in: . 




2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3* 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 5 

4 f 5 

4 5 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



1. Arts 

2. Movement/Dance 

3. Drama/Theatre 

4. Music 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2' 

2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4. 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

5 



PART II. Level of Aesthetic Involvement: ' Us§ the Same numerical scale 
as in Part I to rate the teachers' level of involvement in 
aesthetic activities in the arts, movement/dance, drama/ 
theatre, and music with respect Ito the five, levels of aesthetic 
development (awareness,, imitation, self initiation, skill 
development," critical judgment) . Circle the appropriate 
numbeo after each ^ the four subject matter areas under each 
of the ^ix basic learning abilities. ■ 



2 



Awareness - The child consciously 
realizes or appreciates wh^t is 
perceived -and felt in; 



Aesthetic '^Tnvolyement 

Very . m/e- Very 
! Low Low - rage Hji^h Hl'gh 



1. Arts 

2. Movei^nt/Dance 

3. DramaVTheatre 

4 . Music 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

^1 



5 
5 
5 

■ 5 



B. Imitation - The child reproduces op 
mimics 'an obje.e^, action or behavior 
in: • ■ I . • • ' 

1 . Arts ' .. , . ' 

2. Movement/Dance 

3. Drama/Theatre 

4 . Music . 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
• 2 
^2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



. 4 

, 4 
- 4 

' 4- 



5 
5 
5- 
5 



tions 



C. Self-initiation - Thfe child 'shows -v 
unique behavio?- stem ming ' fi^oiji 
personal (individual) 
or impiilses in: 

1. Arts 

2. Movement/Dance 

3. Drama/Theatre ' 

4 . -^usic 

D. Skill Development - The child makes 
an effort to gain mastery or exper- 

V tise in: . . 




1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

■•3 



5 
5 
5 



1 . Arts 

2. Movement/Dance 
3-. Drama/Theatre 

4 . Music 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
' 2 



3 
3- 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



E. Critical Judgment ^ -■ The child shows 
/" thinking and e^J'aluation with respect 
to some ^ standard or ideal ih: 

1 . Arts 

2. Movament/Dance_ 

3. D^ama/Theatre 
. 4 . -Mus i c 



1 
1 

* Iv 

L 



2 
2 
2 
2 




5 
'5 
5 
5 



ERIC 



•3 



t 



PART III. Format and Content: Effectiveness of the Arts for Learning 
Guide. The statements listed belov; pertain to the format / 
and content of the^ Guide. Indicate the extent to v/hich 
you agree or disagree with each statement by using the ' 
following scale, ; 

SD - Strongly Disagree * . * ' 

D - Disagree ^ 
.. U - Undecided ^ ^ 

A - Agree ^ 
SA - Strongly Agree * i?,. 

. Circle the appropriate^ lejtter after each statement. 

* , • , ■•"5^,' Format & Content 

■ . ■ . ' ' . 

1. The-.format of the Guide is ■ 

•effective ' ' \ - ■ T * SD D U A SA 

.2. The general directions .(overview, - / 

matrix)^ are .satisfactory. . SD " D U A SA 

3. The specific directions ^ for ^ 

activities are adequate. SD t) U A SA 

4. The style of the -Guide, \nade Jt 

easy to use ^ X,--^ SD D U A SA 

^- - ■ ■ . 

5. The activities were sufficiently 

" .diverse to beNappropriate for * ^ 
the. various levels of functioning 

.of the children of your class ' . SD D U " A SA 

6. The concept areas covered in the 
. Gui(3e were appropriate to the 

levels.- pf ■ functioning .of .the 
-•: children in your class., " St) D U A SA 

7 . The" number of activities in each 
concept, area covered by the 'Guide 

is sufficient SD D U A SA 

8. The numi^er of concept' areas 
identified by the Guide is . 

sufficient , SD D U A . SA 




Nan^e:_ 
School 
Date: 



i 

^ Due: By June 1, 1979, or upon completion 
of project 

f 

THE iNATIOMAL COMMITTEE, ARTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED ^ 
ARTS IiN EDUCATION PROJECT 
ARTS FOR LEARNING GUIDE AND MODEL 

To be completed by FieVd Test Site Teachers and Master Teachers at the end of project 

Please write your name, school and today's date in the upper right hand corner.- 
Then follow the directions for each of the three parts of this evaluation form. 

PART I. Format^nd .Content of Guide: Each of the statements in this part refers 

^0 the format or content of the Arts for Learning Guide, Make a check mark 
( ^) on the line to the left of each statement with v/hicff you agree. 
Leave the line blank if you disagree with the statement. 

1. The overall format of the (^ide is appropriate. 

2. The general directions are-satisfactory. 

3. The specific directions for=icti vi ti es are adequate. 

^. The style in which the Guide is written makes it easy to use. 

5. The suggested' activities are appropriate for the various levels 

at which the children in your class are functioning. 
6. The concept area covered in the Guide is appropriate to the 

levels of functioning of the children in your class. 
7. The number of activities in each- concept area covered by the 

Guide is sufficient. 
8. ^The" number of concept areas identified by. the Guide is 

sufficient. 

9. The conceptual model (arts - basic learning abilities - levels 

of aesthetic development) employed by the Guide is understandable 
and useful . 

Part II. Basic Learning Abilities: Each of.the items in this part is, concerned 
with a specific subject area (arts, movement, drama, and music). T1ie 
six basic learning abilities of the conceptual model in the arts are 
listed below in each of the four subject areas. Make a check marker 
(n£) on the line to the left of each basic learning ability if you' 
feel that the activities in the subject.area are effective in improving 
the basic learning ability. • 

(k. Activities in the arts listed in the Guide are effective in improving: 

1. Gross motor development . « 

2. Sensory motor integration. 

3. Perceptual motor skills 

4. Language development Hi)^ 

5. Conceptual skills ' 

6. Social skills 



# 



B. The activ/ities in movem^nt^ance listed in the^Guide are effective in improving 



^. Gross motor development j 

2. "Sensory motor integration 

3. Perceptual motor skills 

4. "Language development • 

5. Conceptual skill s 

6. - Social ski lis 



C. The activities i n . drama/theatre listed in the Guide are effective in imoroving: 

1., Gross motor development , ' * - 

2. Sensory motor integration 

3. Perceptual motor skills ^ " ' ■ ^ 

4. Language development 

5. Concep1}ual skills ^ ' 

6. Social skills . * 



D. The activities in music listed in the Guide are effective in improving: 

1. G»toss motor development 

2. Sensory motor integration . • 

3. Perceptual motor skills ' - 

4. Language development 

^5. Conceptual skills - ^ ' . 

5. Social skills 



Part III. Aesthetic Develcmment: As in Part II, each of the items in this part 
is concerned v/itn a specific subject area (the 'arts, movement, drama, . 
mu?ic). The fWe 1 evel s' of aesthetic development of the' conceptual model 
in- the arts are listed below each of the subject areas. Make a check 
mark- (>£) on the line to the left of each level of aesthetic development 
if you feel .that the activities in the subject area are effective . 
in improving performance at the spe^^ific level of aesthetic development. 

A. Activities in the arts listed in the Guide are effective in improving: 



1. Av/areness 

2. Imitation 

3. Sel f - initiation 

4. Skill development 

5. Critical judgment 



< 



B. Activities in movement/ dance listed in the Guide are effective in improving: 



1 . Awareness 

2. Imitation 

3. Self- initiation • ''V ^ 

4. Ski 1 1 development 

5. Critical judgment 



ERIC 



80P. 



-^1 



C, The acti vi ties 'in drama/theatre listed the Guide are effective in improving 



1 , Awareness 

2, Imi tatidn 

3, Self- initiation 
^ 4* 'Skill development 
_ 5, Critical judgment . 



D, The activities in music listed in the" Guide are effective in improving; 



1 • Awareness 

2, Imitation 

3, Sel^- initiation 

f 4, Skill development" 
'5. Critical judgment 



COMMENTS; Yauvare .encouraged ' to make written comments about the effectiveness 
of .the concel^tual model and/or the Guide, * . ,. ' ; 



0O4 



ARTS IN EDUCATION P^ROJECT WEEK 



ACTIVITY EV-ALUATIOM ■ FIELD TEST SITE TEACHERS > 
Scf/bol : ^ Eval uator : 



In the space provided, ,please fill' in the name' of each acti^^ity-v;hich you utilized during'^ 
the v/eek. Make a. cheeky mark on the line to the 'left of each stjaterrent with which you 
agree. You are. encouraged to make tomments on the effectiveness of the activities on 
the back side of the form. You should complete this form on. a weekly basis and return'it 
to your Master Teacher. ■ \ ^ 

Name of Activity: . , ( 

;l..The specific directions' for the ar*ts^ activity are adequate. ^ 

2\ The. level of this arts activity is appropriate to the level of the class. - 

3. It was necessary to adapt the arts ^x:tiVi ty to accommodate handicapping conditions. 

4.. The basic learning objective was met. ^ 

5. I perceive aesthetic growth in the children throt^gh the use of this activity. 

6. I would util ize this arts activity again. * : 

Name of Activity: - , . 



1. The specific directions for the arts activity are adequate. 

2. The. level of this arts activity is appropriate to the level •of the class. 

3. It was necessary to adapt the arts activity to accommodate handicapping conditions. 

4. The basic learning obj,ective was met. 

5. I perceive aesthetic growth in .the children through ^he use of t^is activity. 

6. I would utilize this arts activity again. v 



Name of Activity: ' 

1 . The specific directions for the arts activity are adequate. 

2. The level of this arts activity is appropriate to the* level of the class. 

3. rt was necessary to adapt the arts activity to accommodate handicapping^ conditions. 

4.. The baS'ic learning objective was met. \ ' ^ ■ * " . 

' - ■ 5. I, perceive aesthetic growth in the children through the use of this activity. 
6. I would utilize this arts activity agatn. , \ ' ' > 



Name of Activity: ^ 



^ 



1. The specific directions for the arts activity oire -adequate. 

2. The level of^^his arts a'ctivity is appropriate to the level of the class. 

3. It was necessary to adapt the arts activity to accommodate handicapping conditions, 

4. The basic learning .objective was met. . ■ \ ■ ' • 

5. I perceive aesthetic growth in the. children through' the^use of this activity. 

6. I would utilize this arts acti'V-ity again.; " • ^ 



Nam,e of Activity:_ 



1. The specific directions for the- arts activity are adequate, ■ 

2.,. The level of this a.rts activity ii appropri'ate 'to 't 1 eveT of the 'class. ' 

3. It was necessary to adapt the arts activity to accommodate handicapping conditions, 

4. The basic learning objective was met. " ■ * ^ 

5. I perceive aesthetic growth in the children througK the use of this activity. 
5. .1 would utilize this arts activity again. . 



EKLC 
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. ARTS IN EDUCATION PROJECT . ' • - 

■ Seminar Evaiuation 

June 26-28, 1979 

Instructions: Please complete this ev^uation form at the 
conclusion of the meeting on Thursday -morning. Give it to . 
NCAH staff members. You may sign evaluation form If you 
wish- V 



CIRCLE ONE 



SESSION 


1 OBJECTIVE ,' ■ . ■ 


Was 


objective met? 


SESSION • ) 


1 To increase awareness of AIE 


( Yes 


\ No 




* activities of each participa- 






ONE , 1 


ting site ■ • 







SESSION 
TV70 



SESSION 
TliREE 



SESSION 
FOUR 



To- critically examine tl^e Arts Yes 
for learning Guide in terms of ' 5 
design^, content, student, and 
teacher population 

To provide information abqut Yes 
the data received by NCAH from - 5 
proj ect sites 



To identify and qliscuss, issues 
concerning the integration of ' 
the Arts for Learning Guide 
into existing education ; programs 



Yes 
5 



No'' 
1 



No 
1 



•No 
1 



General Qfies tions 



Circle One 



Did you feel that there, was. ample time 
Xor AIE group meetings? 

The meetings were helpful in<. considering 
> future directions for AIE. in my s.it^ ■ 

My " expectations for the AI-£ group meeting 



we re : 



4.- 



Yes . 
5 4 

Yes 
High 



3 2 



No 
1 



No 

Low 
1 



I consider the value of theSe sessions 
to be: 



The most valuable aspeCf of the AIE 
seminars was: 



•High .Low 
5 4 3 2 1 



I 

ERIC 



The least valuable aspect of the AIE 
seminars was : 



'Me 



T!IF -N'ATIOXA.L /committee ; ARTS FOR^THE fTaXD 1 CA P PED 
ARTS FoA LEARNING WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

— / ' 

LocationcJf works pop ^ Date 



Direct ions. 



enjov'able 
usele::5s 
ordinary 
organi zed 
irrelevant 

clear i 

I 

va 1 uab/ 



/Opinion About ^the Workshop ^ " 

Eadli of the word pairs below is separated by ^ line divided 
inyo 7 s^paces. For each pair'decid^ quickly whether you 
think this workshop, would be more like the word on tl^e 
ri^ght or on the-lcf.t. Then pu>t an (x) in the space which 
bqst describes how youfeel about this experience'as a 
whole. , i ■ ' 



not enjoyable 



di'f fi cul t 



moan 1 g ... e s s 

\ 

SUCCCS^ fill 

1' e 1 a X 0 d 

boring | . ^ 
r 1 

Directions : 



T 



X 



useful 
unusual 
di s organ i zed 
ij^e 1 e van t 
vague <^ 
worthless 
easy ^ 
dislike 
meaning ful 
uji s u c c e s s f u 1 
t-ens e | 
.^inte;^estin^ 



For 1 the. following five statemd'nts and q u e s t i o ns>' i nO^i c a t e 
I by number- your, ass essmcnt of the workshop as a wriol'e.' 

i -l-Excellent 2'-Good 3-Adequate " 4 -I n ade qu a t e 

i ♦ ■ ■ ■ . t 

■ 1 . Orgaini-zation and p r c s en t art"i o n of workshop * 



I n t 0 rJic t i o n and communication amo n g , p a r t i c i p an t s 
"Lcn^tfh-i-' -.S t ruc t uring^ 0 ^ i nft^ rcs 



0 . 



How' w:eLl did this workshop provide you with skills and new. ideas 
about using the' arts to enhance the learning o f b as i s k i 1 1 s with 
handicapped children, and youth'?' 

How well did this w o rk s h o p i n c r e a s e your comfort inusing the 
arts in your classroom? 



/ 



807 



page two 

Arts,. for Lear^ning 
Workshop Evaluation 



If this type of w o rk s h op . we r e. o f f e r ed again, what chan-ges woulii- 
you suggest? ; . ; • • • 



Other comments 



. OVERALL REACTION 
How valuable was this experience?^ 

^ ■ highly valuable valuable 



of little' value 



Thanjif^yo^ for your responses 
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AXE SITE VISIT 



Lumb^rg/ Elementary School 
Edgewater , CO 



April 13, 1979 
by Jamie Goldberg 



■ ^ , * ' : 7 

Activities: Arrived at .9:QD AM, Visited classrooms of many of participating 
teachers and talking individually in teachers lounge with others. ''Master teacher 
Alan Hubbard was conducting a mime day with his ' students . Theywere in face 
paint and could_ not use^oral language to communicate. Activities were in 
.conjunction ij:iLth, unit on the senses. I followed class to music where activities 
with rhythm instruments was conducted without use of words.- Saw Masks being. ■ 
made in regular class with har^dicapped children integrated. Met with 

teachers after school to ask and answer questions. 

■ - . A,, 

» . ■ * 

Impressions: Teachers ^were solidly in support of and enthusiastic about y 
guide. The guide is an extension of their ongoing activity in. arts infusion. 
My. impressions /are that these teachers kave a- high level of understanding and 
sophistication about what it means to^^^tegrate arts into^the existing curriculum. 
The guide has help to gi^/e them substance, organzation an-oi new ideas to wfiat 
they have been dping. ■ « . ' - ^ 

Prior to beg-inning of the project, Jim Allison's Arts in Eduaation team did an 
all day worksho'p with participating teach e^rs. Its goals^ w^e to: mabe / 
certain th^t teachers understood concept of arts , integration and c^ld articulate 
i< to parents; have teachers experience some of the les«on^ themselv es and 
then discuss reactions, possib-ie adapta* tiLons . According to aTl invovled, these 
workshops were highly successful. ' ^ 

Principals Bob Wallace copies an^ enlarged each of the matri^fes f9r each. volume 
3Lnd put it on bulletin board in teachers lounge. Teachers are encouraged to 
write in the activi^ies they used so that- other teachers can check in for 
support when needed. ' . r ''-^ 

Arts Workshop Interest: Bob didn't feel that another "hands on" workshop would 
be appropriate at this time..dwe t® high leveJ^ of other act*ivi^s and previous 
hands on workshops. He will explore possibility of a year end wrap;^ up (lunch, ^ 
Inner or cock^J.ls) wfiere teachers could evaluate their experience 'and ^talk about 
n:e\t year. ^ He ' 11 see what Joe Lasky, Director of Special Ed for Jeffco can , 
do to\ support: this. We'll check with each ofher in a few weeks. 



Future Dissemination of Guide: Bob asked questions al^out our dissemination', 
strategies. He ^^stressed the impnrrance of reaching good people to work with 
teachers in inservice rath^^han getting guide to places. || 



f , • AIE SITE VISIT ' " • March 30, 1979 

SPEED Developmental Center | • By: Jamie Goldberg 

Activities: I met with BettyKrebs on the evening of March ^29 and we made^ 
arrangements for next day^ L'^siteci a majority of classrooms of teache-rsi 
participating at the main .3peed Center, I also wefit to the new SPEED /Ludeman ^ 
Center (where institutionalized kids attend) and visited all classrooms. 
Many of tha participants are working with severe and profoundly handicapped 
.children. ;jL.saw the following activities: Jello walk done with the real ' ^ 
stuff, SPEEu^performing group for the NVSAF rehersing. Imet .with all partici- 
pating teachers .for half hour after school. - * . 
/ - 

The following comments were made: 



How ,can you measure on a one-shot deal aesthetic growth. MaVbe better to 
state stimulate aesthetic growth 

- ■ ■ ' ^ , - ■ / 

Hokey-'Pokey too uncreative, like cut and paste activities ' • 

Betty tHinks music activities could be extended, do more with 

■ , . • , . . . , . •• ' \ . 

Agreement that activities for severe and prof ound xieed adaptation but 
felt that guide is stimulating-. -I fencou^ged^-trtr^ to ^record all adaptations/ 
Explored idea of having section in thei^guide whicH suggests adaptations for . 
severe and profound.'' ' - ' 

Impressions: Band wagon effect created in terms of teachers wanting to get 
involved in praject. Kept wanting to participate as they saw others doing, 
Neachers are positive about amount of adapting they have to do. Appreciate 
ha\ing the or ganizat idni * 



:ciH.s 
ou^Pne 



Betty is concerned about the not needing the speci^fcist b\isiness in th'e talks^ 
to teach5rs-.v__Sll^ feels we need to be clearer abou^neaning that regular 
classroom teachers can integrate the arts but not replace the specialist. 

Betty thinks that workshdp will be good towards the end. She doesn^t yet 
know if she will keep it ^o only AIE participants to extend to general staff, 
Betty has done a sup^r i^b of increasing arts *act-ivities in the school. REal 
good awareness and acceptanc! 11! ^ 




' Tfie Notional Commiftee "i^^Artsfor the Hardicapped 

An Educational jff/hare of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Artz * ■ 
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MEMO TO; 

FROM: 

RE: 



Wendy Perks, Executive Director 

Larry Riccio , Ed . D . , Evaluation Consultant 

Evaluation Report for the Arts . for Learning 
Training Workshop Conducted by The" National 
v.Coininittee , Arts for the Handicapped, 
^Celentano School, N-ev^ Haven, Connecticut, 
May 22, 1979 



DATE; 



August 1, 1979' 



Goals and Objectives . 



^ 



f son 



N Anon At cof.iMirrEe 
■ <£*ir .ISO. -J 

•■.c '.tMl ' wivXl 

Aii.-. *;■<.. .T.f..%.4 



■.VI ".V ' •■. • -.1*1 S 
^■;««N ; MANN . 



The gq^l of ^the Arts for Learning Training Workshop/ is- 
to provide inservice training^ for AIE . participant ' 
teachers on a- voluntary basis- This workshop sought 
to meet this goal by integrating movement into regular class^^ 
room activities and *to inorease comfort in the use of movement. 

Participants . * 

Ten (10) 'AIE teachers participated in the workshop , 
oh a voluntary^ basis - . ' ^ ' 

Workshop Agenda ^ 

'The half day workshop ■ introduced a variety of Arts in 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential approach/* 

Evaluation Procedure 

Participants completed the Arts for Learning Workshop 
Evaluation Form prior , to leaving the site.. 



at' .... -o 

V.-.- -f 

f..i,"^-.; I ST'*'"'. 



CXECUTIve OlACCTOM 



ERIC 



1701 K Street 



OjlI 

NA^Sutie 905. Washington 0 C 20006 M202) 223-8007^ Voice ^ TTY 



Wendy Peirks 



August 1, 19 79 




General Findinas i 

— ^ * 

This workshop was highly successful in meeting its objectives. 
N^Ninety percent (9p-i) of the participants rated the workshop 
highly useful and' relevant. The participants unanimously rated 
the organization and presentation of the >^orkshop good (20%) 
^o excellent 80%) . Ninety percent (90%) responded that the 
utilizatic5n and structure of. time was good^ and/or excellent. 

The workshop succeeded in developing skills' a.nd new ideas among 
the participants (90%). Further, 100% of the participants indi- 
cated that they fait more comfortable in using arts in the class- 
room^as a result of the workshop. 

Overall, the workshop was considered to be excellent by 80% 
of 'the participants. 

Recommendations 

The workshop as developed and implemented .was highly successful 
and considered beneficial by allwho participated. The only 
-recommendation this evaluator makes is to continue €he excellence 
exhibited by this workshop. " 

Summary Evaluations 



The summary evaluation is attached, 




Sununary Evaluation 



Enjoyable 

Useless 

Ordii-iary 

■ '\ 
Organized 

Irrelevant- . 

Clear 

Valu^'l^ ' 

Difficulb 

Like 
J Meaningless 

Sticcessful 
. Relaxed 

Boring ^ 



ARTS FOR-LEARNING WORKSHOP 
, Celentano School 
New Haven, Connecticut 
May 22, 1979 



7 
9 

10 

9 

7 



3 

1 



1 

0 



1 
3 



i 



1 
9 
2 



- / I • 

Not Enjo^ble 

Usefiil- 

Unusual . 

Disorganized 

Relevant 

Vague 

Worthless 

f^sy y 

Dislike 
Meaningful 
Unsuccessful 
Tense 

Interesting 





* 










1- 


Organization and presentation 


' Excellent 
8 


Good 
2 


Adequate 
0 


Inadequate 
0 


2. 


Interaction and communication 


9, 


1 


0 • 


0 . ". 


3. 


Length 


3 


* 

6 


1 


• 0 


4. 


Skills and new ideas | 


6 


3. 


1 


0 


5. 


Comfort in use of arts 


4 


6 


0 


'0 • . 



Changes and Comments ^ (Numbers in parenthesis indicate number 

of respondants) 

• More activities varying art media (3) ^ 

• Continuation and expansion of ideas presented (2) 

• More participants (2) 

Overall Rating " • ■ 

Highly valuable (8) 'Valuable (2)^ Of little value (0) 

V 



FRir 
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The National Committee .i!^' Arts 'for the Handicapped 

* » An Educjtionai affiliate of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing *Arts' 
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ME>i[0 TO: .V7endy Perks , Executive Director 

FROM: Larry Riccio, Ed* D ^ Evaluation C^^nsultant 

RE : Evaluation Report for. the Arts for Beaming 

Training Workshop Conducted by The National 
Committee, Arts for the Handicapped, 
SPEED- Developmental Center, Chicago^ Heights , 
Illinois, May 6, 1979 , .. ' ' 

"3 ■ " 

Goals^ and Objectives ^ ; ■ 

^ ' _ ■■ ' ■ ^' '^^ ■. ■ . 
The goal of the ^rts for Learnii^g Training Workshop, is. 
to provide inservice training \ for AIE participant 
1:;eachers on a voluntray basis. This workshop, sought to 
meet this goal by extending/adapting aqrtivities in the 
Arts For ■ Learning .Guide s 



Participants 



1 



Twenty (20) ,AIE teachers participated in the workshop 
c5n a voluntary basis . 

Workshop Agenda ' • 

The half day workshop introduced a variety "of Arts in* 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential -approach . 

Evaluation Procedure 

' ■ , 

Pa^rticipants completed the Arts for Learnirig Workshop 
Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site. 
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General Tindings 

This ^worksliop' was exceptionally well received. The overall 
workshop rating by 90^^ of the participants . was "very valuable". 
Ninety-fiVe percentM95^) of the" attendees felt they had ac- 
■quir.e.d new skills and . ideas and would -.be more 'com.ror table using 
arts in the classroom. ' . ■' ' ^ 

• Recorrjnendations . ■ • . 

The participant 'responses for .th>^^^^orkshop indicate that • ' 
program goals and objectives were met very' successfully. 

•Participant .comments suggest that future| workshops o'f this kii:id ' 
be held early in the school; year with a ;roll6w-up workshop in 
'the spring. Further, participants suggest that the workshop 
be . longer ''and include more, staff. ' \ . . . 

Suinmarv Evaluations •. 



The Summary evaluation is attached. 



Summary Evaluation 



ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
May 6, 1979 



Enjoyable 
Useless 
Ordinary 
Organised 
Irrelevant 
Clear 
Valuable 
Difficult 
Like - 
Meaningless- 
Success ful 
Relaxed 
Boring 
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— — — 
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Useful 
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14 


Unusual 
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Disorganized 
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Vague 


17 3 








Worthless 
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11 


Easy 


20 - - 








Dislike 
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18 


Meaningful 


20 - - 








Unsuccessful 


17 2 1 . 






19 


Tense 

Interesting 



1. Organization and presentaiion 

2. Interaction and communication 

3. Length 

4. Skills and new ideas 
5- Comfort in a»e of arts 



Excellent - 
20 
20 
10 
16 
16 



Good Adequate 
0 0 
0 0 
5 1 ^ 

3 1 
3 1 



I.nadequa 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 



Changes and Comments (Number in parenthesis indicates' number 

of respondents) 

• Workshop should be given at the start of school year (11) 

with refresher course in spring 

• Workshop should be longer (10) 

• More staff should be involved (2) 

• Participatory technique excellent (1) 



Overall Ratina 



Highly valuable (13.) Valuable (2) Of little value (0) 
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MEMO TO: 
FROM: 



Wendy Perks, Execut^^w^ Director 

Larry Riccio, Ed.D., Evaluation Consultant 

Evalu^ion Report for the Arts for Learning 
Draining VJorkshop Conducted by The National 
Committee; Arts for the Handicapped, 
Spokane, Washington, May 7, 19 79" 



Goals and Objectives 

The goal of the Arts for Learning Training Workshop is 
to provide inservice training for AIE participant 
teachers on a voluntary basis. This workshop sought 
to meet this goal by providing technical assistance 
in using curricular materials from The Arts For Learn - 
ing Guide , 

Participants 

Twelve (12) AIE teachers participated in the workshop 
on a voluntary basis. 

Workshop Agenda V^' 

The half day w'Srkshop introduced a variety of Arts in;*' 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential approach. 

> ^ 

Evaluation Procedure 

Participants completed the Arts for Learning Workshop 
Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site. 
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General Findings \ 

This workshop/ was very successful and a highly enjoyable experience. 
Ninety-two percent (92%) of the participants found the ^workshop 
relevant and useful. All considered it to be very well organized 
and presented. 

The program imparted skills and new ideas and had assisted in 
increasing tKe participants' level of comfort in using the arts 
in their classrooms. . 




The workshop was so successful, that the only recommendation 
necessary is to echo the one most often made by participants; 
offer this workshop to more people. 





Suirffiary Evaluation 

ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Spokane, Washington 
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Successful 
Relaxed . ^ 
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.Unsuccessful 
Tense 


Boring 
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Interesting 



1. Organization and presentation 

2. Interaction and communication 

3. Length 

4. Skills and new ideas 

5. Comfort in use of arts 



Excellent Good Adequate Inadequate 



6 
9 
8 




0 
0 
2 
2 
1 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



Changes and Comments (Number in parenthesis indicates number 

of i{espondants ) 

• Invite more people (3) 
Overall Rating ' 

Highly valuable (8) Valuable (3) Little value (0) 
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soJ;Mr;!,",,.nMoc..cu..v, FROM: Larry Riccio, Ed,D, , Evaluation Consultant 

RE: Evaluation Report for t^e Arts for Learning 

Training Workshop Conducted by The National 
''I^Sforl'^^^^^ Committee, Arts ■ for the Handicapped, 

ael?A?odVAGT"'*''" Veda Knox School, Arlington, Texas, 

AciOr • 

ma3£lh asANooN May 9» 19 79r 
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n"J^;'"">;oo 0.3,0,. DATE: August 1, 1979 ' • /' 
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Fr^nc/o" tn« J F <ertn^ Goals and Obiectives 

C«"t»*f t'W t.-><t »-#'f.jfminq AMI ^ 

i.-.VttUAMH wcO.VAN , ♦ 

S«C»C-Jiv ?.CAH . . . . *^ 1 - 

S;:^;c.n>:;;^:s:r^^^^^^^^ The goal of the Arts for Learning Training Workshop is 

to pro.vide inservice training for AIE participant teachers 
'''oK^':^rT'sducat.on Qn a volun-tary basis. This workshop sought to meet 

this goal by assisting teachers with v;ays to adapt 
arts activities to meet the needs of .severely handi- 
'ftz^'^^^L capped students • 
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Participants 

Twelve (12) AIE teachers participated in the workshop- 
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■ Workshop Agenda 

The half day workshop introduced a variety of Arts in 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential approach. 



Participants completed the Arts for Learning Workshop 
:vu'AM''AVr-.uiS Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site- 
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General FincSinas 

Reactions to this workshop were mixed j Eight/^ three percent (33%) 
of the participants found the workshop to be relevant,, clear, and 
interesting., and 7 5% found it to be enjoyable and meaningful. 

The organization and presentation of the workshop ■ was considere'd 
good to excellent by 75.% of the respondents. Only 66% of the 
participants cons^j.dered the workshop to be good; to excellent 
for promoting interaction and communication. Overall, approx- 
imately one fourth of the participants felt the ;activity ' had 
contributed to new skills and ideas, and an increase in the level 
of comfort with the use of the arts in classrooms. 

Overall, participants considered the workshop valuable. 

Recommendations 

Comments shed littl^/l!ight on the mixed reactions ,to this work- 
shop. Participants most often addressed a need for greater 
participation and more time. 

Summary Evaluations • 

The summary evaluation is attached.* 
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Summary Evaluation 
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ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Veda Knbx/School 
ArlingtoTf; TeXas 
May 9, 1979 
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1. Organization and presentation 
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2. Interaction and communication 
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4." Skills and new ideas / 
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5. Comfort in use of arts / 
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0 



Changes and Comments 



(Number in parenthesis indicates number 
of respondents) 



• More participation (6) 

• Longer session '(4) 

Overall Rating 
Highly valuable (4) Valuable (8) Of little" Value (0) 
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MEMO TO: Wendy Perks, Executive Director 

FROM: Larry Riccio, Ed.D., Evaluation Cqnsultant 

Evaluation Report for the Arts for Learning 
Training Workshop ^Conducted by The National 
Commi^ttee , Arts for the Handicapped, 
. Clover Park, Washington, May lo", 1979 

Goals and Objectives 

The goal of the -Arts for Learning Training Workshop is 
to provide inservice training for AIE participant 
teachers on a voluntary "basis . This workshop sought 
to meet this "goal by providing additional experiences' 
in movement to increase familiarity and comfort with 
movement in the classroom. 



Participants 



Twenty (20) AIE teachers participated? in the workshop 
on a voluntary basis. ^ ' 

Workshop. -Agenda 

The half day workshop introduced a variety of Arts in 
Education techniqties utilizing an experiential approach. 

Evaluation Procedure . - 

^ .. ' ■ 

Participants completed the Arts for Learning Workshop 
Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site. 
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General Findings • , / 

This workshop was very well received. Ninety-five -percent (95%) 
of the^articipants considered the workshop relevant and useful. 
Further, high ratings were unanimously^ given for organization, 
clarity, enjoyment, value and .overall ""s-uccess . 

All participants found the workshop to be gocd to excellent in 
its presentation, and . for imparting skills and new ideas - 
Further^ 9 5% felt that the workshop had contributed to an incre^ed 
comfort in the use of the arts in the classroom. 

Comments suggest that individual sessions were too short, that 
the workshop should have been presented earlier in the year, and 
the workshop should be repeated to increase exposure. 

The workshop's overall value was considered very high by '8 0% 
of the participants, with^ 20% rating it satisfactory. 

Recommendations^ ^ * 

Considering the success of' this workshop requests for repetition 
of this workshop (possibly earlier in the school year) should be 
considered . r ' 

Individual sessions could be extended to allow for maximum inter- 
action, while also honoring requests for a greater variety of 
activities • 

Attendees shduld also be forewarned to wear appropriate clothing 
in order to maximize participation . * . 

Summary Evaluations 

The summary evaluation is attached. 



Summary Evaluation 

ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Clovef Park, Washington 
May 10, 1979 
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Comfort in use of arts 
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Changes and Comments (Numbers in parenthesis indicate number -5 

of respondents) . .. / • 

• Make session longer ( 8 ) 

o Forewarn people so they can ^wear suitable clothing (3) 

• Bring one or two .students to share experience (1) 

• More special information on how to introduce' material ' to 

students who are not arts oriented, and how long lessons should b^ (1) 

• Present earlier in the school- year (3) 

• Repeat workshop for more exposure (5) . ^ 
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Overall Rating 
Highly valuable (16 



Valuable (4) Of little value (oj 
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MEMO TO: Wendy, Perks, Executive Director 

FROM: . Larry Riccio, Ed.D., Evaluation Consultant 

RE: Evaluation -Report . for the Arts for Learning 

Training WorM||§ar^Conduc ted by The National 

' Committee, Artsxor the Handicapped, 
Chaut County BOCES , Ashville, New York, 

\ May 11, 1979 . 

DATE: August I,'l979 

Goals and Objectives , 

The goal of the Arts for Learning Trainir^g , Workshop 
is /to provide inservice draining for AIE participant 
teachers on a voluntary basis, " This workshop sought 
to meet this goal by. providing technical assistance 
in using curricurar materials from The Arts For ^ 
Learning (^ide , 

Participants ^ . ■ 

Nine (9) AIE. teachers participated in the workshqp 
on a volun,taif5r-±>asis , '^'^ 

Workshop Agenda 

The half day workshop introduced a variety ^of Arts in 
Education . techniques utilizing an experiential r.approach, 



Evaluation Procedure 



arninq Wor 



.Participants completed the Arts for Learning 
Evaluation Form prior 'to leaving th^.'site. 
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V - 

( General Findings 

This workshop, was highly successful, and relevant. Participants 
(89%) found the workshop enjoyable and meaningful. . 

Workshop ratings, for organization and presentation were consistentl 
high, with 100% responding in good to excellent in these areas, 

Particibants felt that they had acquired skills and new ideas (39%) 
and felt more comfortable in utilizing the arts in their class- 
rooms ( 89% ) . 



Overall workshop ratings showed that 100% of the participants . 
considered the workshop valuable to Very valuable , • 

Recommendations • >• " ' 

Participants indicated that Friday afternoon 'was." ribt an ideal 
time to hold this type of acti-vity, and that mors handout and 
written materials should be utilized to reinforce workshop 
concepts- 

In summary, this workshop is worthy of duplicating with great* 
'Success anticipated. 

V ■ ■ 

Su mmary Evaluation s 

■ — * « 

The summary evaluation is attached. . 
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Summary Evaluation 

ARTS FOR LEARNING. WORKSHOP 
Chaut County fiOCES 
Ashyille , .-'New York 
•, . ■ May .11, 1979'' 
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'" Changes and Comments (Number in parenthesis indicates ,'0-umber 

of ;respondants) ' * 

• Friday afternodn workshd^^ 'difficult (4>^ 

• Handout printed materialsV( 2) * 

Overall Rating 
Highlit valuable (6) 




aijuaMe "(3)" Of little value (0) 
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MEMO -TO : 

■re 



DATE 



■•.;Wendy-^^*erk3 , Executix/e; Director ''" ^ . . ■ 

-; " Lar.ry Riccio,;.:;Ed, D. /.;.:^p.luatiofr;(3dn:si^ 

Evaluation Report for the Arts £or^^Lsaf ning 
Training Workshop Conducted by The ^^I^tional 
Conmiittee, Arts for the Handicapped^' v ■ 
Litzsinger School,. St. Louis, Missouri , o. 

May,, 17, 19 79 \ ^ ' " 

August^T/ 1979 
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Goals, and 'Obiectives 

The goal of the Arts for Learning Training Workshop .i.5'" 
to prcvide inservice training for AIE participant ' 
teachers on a voluntary basis . This workshop sought !:"' 
to meet :this goal by providing additional experiences 
with mov|»nent, to increase teacher familiarity and 
comfo^ ...the use of movem.ent activities. 

Participants < 

Thixrteen (13) AIE teachers participated in the workshoo 
.OH: a voluntary basis. '•' ^ ' ■ 



Workshop Agenda >^ \ 

;The,half day workshop introducedra. variety of Arts, in 
Education., techniques utiliz.ing' an experiential ap^jroach 

Evaluation' 'Procedure ; ' \, , ■ 

Participants .^completed, the Arts for Learning Workshop 
Evaluation Form =pri6r^ to" leaving the silie. 
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General Findings^ 

This workshop was receivec3> with mixed f e'e lings . In generaiV- 
ratings ^regarding organization , and presentation were very 
:positive. All participants found these' areas to be gdoci- to \, 
excellent. , Ratings, for appropriateness and value of work'sh^ ,. 
content were scattered along a bell'-like curve, with overall . 
success of the endeavor -somewhere' dn the good/adequate' 'ran^;^ 
Coiuments indicate that the eonti^nt of . the workshop was nojr 
totally appropriate ■ for the handicapping condition of thfe 
present studenr population (50%), and that not enough time 
was available .for discussion. 

Twenty^three percent, f23%)' of the participants, however, 
rated the workshop • as • highly valuable and 62% rated it val- 
uable, suggesting that participants felt they had received 
some benefit from their attendance. 

Recommendations 

The structure, organization and presentation of this worksh&p 
maintained the consistently high standards of NCAH . It 
would appear that in this case, however, the content of the 
presentation could have been more harmonious with participant 
needs. 

Pre-workshop communications should adequately state site . needs , 
goals and objectives in order to avoid future program short^ 
comings, and' to continue the standard pf excellei:ice set by NCAH 

Summary , Evaluation ^ ' ' 

The surrjnary evaluation is attached. ' ' ■ 



S'omr.ary Evaluation 

ARTS, FOR LEARiUNG WORKSHOP 
•St. Louis, Missouri 
May 17, 19 79 
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Not EhjoyajD-I^': 
Useless;;'.; 
Unusual -• ■ 
Disorganized 
Relevant 
Vag.ue" ' 
Wo.rthless 
Easy 

bis-like • . 
Meaningful 
Unsuccessful 
Tense 

Interesting 



1. 
2 . 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Organization-and presentation 
Interaction and corjr.uni'caticn 
Length 

SJcitlls and new ideas 
Comfort in use of arts 



Excellent^ Good Adequat; 
6 7 0 

3 4 3 

0 4 6 

, 0 4 6 

0 3 8 



Inadeauate 
0 ' 

2 
3 
2 



Changes and Comments (Number in parenthesis reflects number of 

individuals responding) 
o Not appropriate to the handicapped children taught (7) 
o More chance for discussion and verbal explanation (3) 
o\ Shorter sessions or tim^'/for breaks (3) 
o Handouts or written material needed (2) 
o Forewarning so all could dress appropriately (2) 
o More variety in arts -(-r)' ^ 

Overall Ratlrig ' 

Highly valuable (3) Valuable •:(-8)' Of little value (2) 
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MEMO TO: V/endy Perks, Executive Director 

FROM:^, Larry Riccio, Ed,D-/ Evaluation Consultant 

RE: Eyluation Report* for the Arts for Learning 

Training Workshop Conducted by The National 

/Committee, Arts for the Handicapped, 
Sara*s Center, Great Neck, New York, 
June 7, 1979 

DATE: August 1, 19 79 

Goals and Ob j ectives 

The goal of the Arts for Learning Training Workshop is 
to provide inservice training for AIE participant 
teachers on a voluntary basis. This workshop sought 
to meet this goal by introducing more dance and move- 
ment activities from The Arts In Learning Curriculum 
Guide . 

Participants 

Nine (9) AIE teachers participated in the workshop 
on a voluntarv basis. 



Workshop Agenda, 
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The half day workshop introduced a variety of Arts in 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential approach^ 

Evaluation Procedure 

Participants completed the 'Arts for Learning Workshop * 
Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site. 
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General Findings 

The workshop was enormously well received despite the resent- 
ment engendered by the leader's late arrival. Participants 
were unanimous that the workshop was enjoyable, valuable, 
meaningful and successful. Eight-nine percent (89%) found it 
to be clear, and 79% thought it was unusual, well organized and 
relevant. The material was generally thought to be neither 
easy, nor difficult but highly appropriate . 

lA. specific, most participants (56%) found the organization and' 
pi|esentation excellent and 44% found it good. Interaction and 
co)uinunication was rated excellent to good by 78% of the partici^ 
- pants, and adequate by 22%. Structure of time and increase in 
comfort in the use of arts in the classroom were rated similarly, 
with 100% of the participants finding both to be good to excel- 
lent.** The workshop's success at presenting new skills and ideas 
1^ was rated good to excellent by 89% of the participants. Eleven 
percent (11%) rated the workshop inadequate on this item. • 

Every participant but one commented on the leader *s late arrival 
and felt that this had gotten the group off to a slow start. 
Many stated, however, that it was the leader's personal 
* warmth and talent which brought the workshop off, and was the 
major reason it proved highly valuable to everyone. 

^Recomm.endations ' * . 

Considering the success of the workshop it appears that offering 
this type of activity again with a larger audience is called for. 



Summary Evaluations 




The summary evaluation is attached. 



Summary Evaluation 

ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Sara ' s Center 
Great Neck, New York 
June 1, 1979 
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Tense 
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Interesting 



1. Organization and presentation 

2. Interaction and communication 

3. Length , i • 

4. Skills and new i^deas 

5. Comfort in .use of arts 



Excellent 
5 

5 ? 

4 . 



Good 
4 

2 

5 ■ 
2 
5 



Adequate 
0 

.• ■ 

0 



Inadequa-t] 

0 >; 

' 0 



Changes and Comments (number in parenthesis indicates number 

of respondants) 

• Leader should come on time ,(8) 

• Leader' s- personal warmth and talent great asset (4) 
Overall Rating 

Highly valuable (9) Valua^sle (0) Little Value (0) 
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The National Committee lir Arts for the Handicapped 

An Sduconona/ affJUace of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performtng Arts 



MEMO TO; 

FROM: 

RE: 



DATE 



Wendy Perks , Executive Director 

Larry Riccio, Ed.D., Evaluation Consu\ta^t " 

Evaluation Report for the Arts for Learning 
Training Workshop Conducted by The National 
Committee/ Arts for the Handicapped, 
Greenlake Elementary , Seattle , Washington , 
June 20, 1979. 

August 1, 19 79 



Goals and Objectives ^ . 

The goal of the Arts for Learning Training Workshop is 
to provide inservice training for AIE participant 
teachers on a voluntary basis. This workshop sought 
to meet this goal by providing teachers v/ith specific 
arts activities which teach' the basic skills. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Seven (7) AIE teachers participated in the workshop on 
a voluntary basis. 

Workshop Agenda 

The half day workshop introduced a. variety of Arts in 
Education techniques utilizing an experiential approach , 

Evaluation Procedure 

Participants completed the Arts for Learning Workshop 
Evaluation Form prior to leaving the site. 
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General Findings • ^ . 

This workshop was very well received by the participants, who 
found the workshop/to be highly en joyable , useful, well organ- 
ized and very relevant. No negative ratings were recorded by 
respondants . . . /' 

An analysis of specific questions indicates that 86% of the par- 
ticipants rated the event as excellent for organizatioh , struc- 
ture, and presentation. Seventy-one percent (71%) found the 
workshop a positive influence on the acquisition of skills and 
new ideas, and on an increase in comfort in the use of the arts 
in the classropm. ^ 

The most frequent comment made called for additional time. Other . 
comments suggested that more teachers l?e present, and that a 
greater variety of populations be presented. 

Participants unanimously rated the workshop highly ^valuable . 
RecommendatioTis 

Thfe participant evaluation alone reflects the enormous success 
•of this workshop. All that can be recommended is that additional 
workshops of this quality be , presented to^ impact on greater numbers 
of teachers, and possibly be; extended to a full day actiVity. 
This should further' allow; for :exi:ending the scope and content 
to a larger variety of : handicapping conditions . 

Summary Evaluations " 

The summary evalua^tion report is attached^.-' 

"■' > . ■ 
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Summary Evaluation 

ARTS FOR LEARNING WORKSHOP 
Seattle , Washington ' 
June 20, 19 79 ^ 
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Ordinary 

Organized 
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Clear ) 

Valuable 

Difficult 

Like 

Meaningless 
Successful 
Relaxed 
Boring 
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1. Organization and implementation 

2. Interaction and communication 

3. Length 

4. Skills and new ideas 
5- Comfort in use of arts 
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Changes and Comments (Number in parenthesis reflects number of 

individuals responding) 

• More time (4) ' * 
•. .Presentation with more than one population (1) 

• More, teachers allowed to participate (1) 

• MQ-r^-c;q|ncrete methods (1) ^ ' 
^ Sltbrt^ydemonstration with more time for teacher involvement (1) 

^ ]0\re 1 r R^^^ c t io n " 

^\;|jighiy;'yf;P^able (7) Valuable (0) Of little value (0) 
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